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PREFACE. 


This book has been ■written with the vfew of meeting tho 
requirAieiits of the Examinations of the Incliun ^liver^- 
ties ; and is more especially intended for tlje use of caadi« 
dates for tho Entrance Ex^hninations. Wo huYO learnt by 
experienoo, and havo been assured by» the most competent 
educational authorities, that tho want of' 4 .suitable*bool^fo? 
this purpose has been long felt. 

Whilst we havo coniprcssei¥our worlTinto as small adorn- 
pass ns possible, and have car»fully avoided any detailed 
or abstruse discussions whicJi miglj^ be uninteresting or 
obscure to a youthful reader ; we have been equally careful 
to avoid tlie unscientific puerility winch is supposet3by some 
to be most intelligible and pleasing th yciulf. We ])avo 
eSideavonred to emboily, briefly and in simple langungd, tho. 
most striking results of modern research in tlie interesting 
field gf Indian History ; and hence we venture to bo]^ that 
this j^ittle book may be found useful, both ^y the young 
students for whom it is primarily intended, and also (as a 
handbook of convenient size) by the general reader. 

Our account of the Modern Period is on abridgment of- 
Dr. Pope’s jarger Hext-hook of Indian K'^tory") and for 
the autriorities for that peviod, we would refer our readers 
to 'Viat work. 

For the Ancient History, we are largely indebted to many 

ai'tlcles publlsTied at vtfi^ous times iu the Calcutta iieview j 

based Ar. the nmst part on the works of such well-knoi^ 

^ * _ 

Orientalists as Wilson, Colebrooke, Muir, Lessen, Weber, 

l^orrekio, Burnouf, and Max Miifter. The Introductory chap¬ 
ter is mait^y derived from Hamilton’s and Thornton’s 
Gaaettfiec^i dVom* Ibodgson’s Aborigines of India^ irom 
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Dr. Huatw’s Ujcfionary of the Nop-A ryan J^angxtageSy'XR^ 
from Dr. CalJ well’s Comparative Grammar of the Dravi- 
dian Languages. lu the First Chapter we have generally 
followed— j 

(1) Weber’s (a manuecripfr translation 

of fragments, by Professor Tawuey); (2) Mr. Talboys 
Wtieolei'’s History of India ^ll»o VuidiL ttud Bt'uhmamc 
Periods); (3) Mrs. Muniiiiig’s Ancient and MediavaV 
Iiidia ; (4) Professor Mux: Muller’s History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literdture, and Chips from a German TVorh- 
ahop ; (5) Small’s Handbook of Sanskrit Litetature; 
(,6) Garrett’s Classical Dictionary of India. 

The Second Chapter is based on— 

(Ij Mr. Thomas’s Chronicles of the Pathan Kings; 
(2) Professor Dowsort’s edition of Sir Henry Elliot’s 
Muhammadan Historians. 

It is hardly nccessury to mention Professor Cowell’s 
admirable’ edition of Elphiustono’s History, which must 
always be largely used in a work of this kind. The 'Third 
and Fourth Chapters are mainly derived fi*om this source— 
supplemented however from Professor Blochmanu’s invalu¬ 
able biographical notes on the A'm-i-Akbari, now in course 
of puoiication. 

It is necessvU’y to add a few words on the spellirf;;; of 
Indian proper names. We have endeavoured strictly to 
follow the system recently adopted by the Government of 
India for use in all official documents, and distinctly author¬ 
ised by that Government in the Gazette of India in- 
April 1868. This system, elaborated by Dr. Hunter In the 
Statistical Department, is virtually identical witli tbo Wil- 
eouiau system of transliteration, as modified by the usage 
of the Asiatic and other learned Societies, and of the Uni¬ 
versity of Calcutta; with certain farther modifications 
officially anthorised, to me(;t the cases of names (such as, 
Calcutta, Masulipatam) whose spdling has acquired his¬ 
toric fixity. As wo ore of opinion that uniformity is of 
more importance than'minute accuracy in a matter of 
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ortLograj^iy, we have endeavoured to conform to this system 
in every case, even where we liave consider*^ the official 
me.dilicatious unuecessarvj Our best thanks are due to Dr. 
Hunter for the ready courtesy with which he has aided 
us^iu this attempt. We append the guide to tilinsliteration 
and pronunciation, as-giveu by Dr. Hunter in his Note on 

the suhjt*et. * ^ r 

Loi;" d (as in hhdty rice,) corresponding to the first a in 
tartan, almond, &c., is represenied by a. 

Short a (as in tnrm, niiiuj^) has a varyinSt degree of broad¬ 
ness, from tlie sound of the second syllable in woman, rural, 
to that of the first syllable in paltry. It is reprcsontQ^l 

i>y «• ^ ® 

The long and short i (as^iu oil-seod, aiuViy, seed,) 
need not, except on rave occasions, he distinguished unless 
in Urdu words. The soiunl varies from the sharp i in clique 
«)r pohee lo the longer i in ravhio.\ It is represented by i, 
with the accented for the long Urdu sound. - 

Short and long u (as in putra^ »oi\^ and ddr^ distance,) • 
need not, except iu rare instances, bo distinguished. It cor- 
n^sponds to the sounds of varying length in b?fll, pwt, and 
the first syllable of erael, raral. It is represented by Uj 
wild the aceeiitod u in tlie few words tliat may "t'fequire 
accentuation. Tims, the word or termination pur, a city, 
need never be accented ; as although it is long when written 
in the Persian cliaracter, it is short when written in the 
Naguri or Bengali- ^ ^ ^ 

€ fas eh, one,) correspoiuls to the English a in mate, 
dare, or the French^ciin michaiit; and is represented by e. 

o (as in hot, a fort,) corresponds to the Eiigliah o in note, 
lore; and iss'repieseq^ed by a. # 

ai (us in maidan, a -plain,) nearly corresponds ir;tli6 

^ # 

Ebglish vowel sound in ride, size (but is broader) ; and is 
represented by ai. “* 

au (as in Gaur) coiTesponds to the English vowel sound 
* in cZourf-.dnd is.i’ejjresented by au. 

Jan tfur// l5^,M872. 





Chapter I„ 5^ 11, line 7,^or Saviiri read Sdottri. 

Chapter III., § 30, line 6, dele § 30. 

Chapter tv., s£*art fur Bahmini read Bahmani. 
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PART L THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA. 

§ 1. Extent. § 2. Two Great Divisions. § 3. Boundaries of Hinddatdb. 

§ 4. Five Natural Divisions of Hinddstdn. ^ 5. The Dakbin. § 6. Four 
Natural Divisions of the Dakhin. § 7. General remarks on the Geo-" 

. graphy. § 8. The Gate of India, History of India affected by itfr 

Geography, 

a 

§ 1. India may be^ described roughly as the countrjr which 
lies north and gouth between the Himalaya mountntjie and 
the Great Indian Ocean. From the port^ of Kagl^lji in the 
extreme west, to the eastern borders of Assam, is a distance 
oi about 1800 miles; a like distance sopurntes Cape Oomonn in^ 
the south from the nortliern extremity of the Panjab; and the 
area included between these limits has been estimated at about 
1,500,000 square miles. India thus ^tends from the 8th degree 
of north latitude to the d6th ; and from the longitude of 66^ 44' to 
that of 99*^ 30', east of Greenwich. ** 

§ 2. The first and simplest division of India is ainto North 
dnd South—called respectively Hindilst&n and the Dahhtn; both 
have Btroffgly inai'ked «iiatural boundaries, and the latter forma 
what is called the Indiaif Peninsula, ^ 

§ 3. Hind^t&n is boundei} on the vorth by the loftiest moun* 
tains iff the world, the Himalayas, which separate it from 'rhibet and 
th^igh land of Central Asia. On the west its natural boundaries 
are uie Indus niid the mountains which rise from‘its western bank f 
these glevatians are called the Sulaiin&n range where they separate 
the Panj&b from Afghanist&i; and have various local names, theHali 
mountains and others, further to the south, where they divide Sii^d 
^ from^Biluchistin. The southern frontier rests with its western 
ehitremjjby on the Arabian Sea (inclisding the Gulfs pf Knch and 
Kamb&y), imd its eastmi on the Bay of Bengal: in the inter* 
wsnin^ spwee, ^here it abuts on the X>akhin, it is formed by tiie 
YindfayaHiUs^with their continuations in OhuttiaN&gpur (mr Chota 
Nigpor)and Cattack. Theeusiem boundfury of Hmdtis^n is nob 

B 
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flo clearly dcfiu4iB as the others; it is formed by ranges of hills m 
East Assign and Manipur, running southward from the eastern 
’ extremity of |ihe range aud^ forming the watersheit 

between the basins of the Brahmaputra and the Irawadi. ^ 

§ 4. Hindiist&n, by its physical characteristics, is divided into 
five portions of unequal size and importance^ 

(1). The whole of the w^est is occupied by the basin 
of the Indus, which enters the country at its north-west corner^ 
and floinm ftlmost directly South. The lower portion of this haain 
is generally arid and barren, except in the immediate vicinity of 
the river or in those tiacts where artificial moisture can be 
applied by irrigation; .and on its eastern side it merges ia the 
sandy wastes whirh will form our fourth division. The basin of 
the upper Indus, well watered hy its four tributaries, the Garrah 
(formed by the junction of the Satlaj and the Beyah), R&vf^ 
Chinab, and Jhelam, possesses a most fertile soil. 

, ^ (2). The great valley of the Ganges, which rising in the 

Himalayas not fiir from stme of the upper waters of the Indus, 
fiow^S a^cross the country in a direction generally south-east 
or cast\ and drains the'whole/of the souuiern slope of those 
mountains, and the northern slope of the Vindhyaa and their 
continuations. The rich alluvial soil, and the comparatively damp 
climate of the lower basin, make the province of Bengal (includ¬ 
ing the immense delta of the river) one of the most productive 
countries in the world; whilst the upper basin,, with a climate 
which exhibit^ greatet extremes of temperature, is in many parts 
hardly, if at all, inferior in fertility, and produces in abundance the 
staples of food, besides other commodities in vast quantities. 
The Ganges receives as tributaries on its riglit bank the Jamnah 
(which, with its great feeder, the Chambal, is scarcely less import¬ 
ant ^>han the main river), aad the Son; on its len; the Gumti^ 
the Ghoghra, the Gandak, and the Eosi. Of the innumerable arms 
which inclose and intersect its delta, only the most westerly (the 
Hugli) is ni^ually navigable. Steamers can ascend the river as 
far f s the junction with the Jamnah; and it is navigable for boats 
up to its descent from the mountains. c 

(3) . The valley of the lower Brkhmaputra, which drains 
the south-eastern slopes of the Hipi&layas and the'daountainous 
region to the north of Barmah. The Delta of the Brahmaputra is 

contiguous to, and not oleariy divided from, that of the Gangep— 
one mouth being fed by of^hoots of both. 

(4) . The Great Indian Desert^ which separates thelower 
valley of the Indus from part of the upper valley of the Ganges, 
whjeh is watered by the Jamnah and its tributaries. It cofisUta of 
extenrive sandy tracts interspersed with several fertile okses« 
some of the letter being of ccnsiderable extent. 

(5) . A plateau or tableland, whose western wall is formed 
by the range of the Ar&valli mountains, audits ^Btqpi by the bilio^ 
of Bandelkhand. It slopes gradualty from the» Vindhya mountains 
nu the south, till it sinks on tim nogrth to the Gangefic valley^ 
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• §54 Som^hem India is divided from Hii^lljlist&a * hy the 
• Tandhya mountain-system. It was formerly consider^ io be , 
•bounded on the north bjr the NarbSddah; but the mountains to 
the^orth of that vallej mark a more definite frontier line, and 
y^e shall see hereafter that these highlands rOallj indicate the 
boundary of difl^rea^ races. The Dakhin is in the form of a 
triangle ; its base this range^of hills; its tides, the shores of the 
Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal respectively (the former on 
the west Cj».llerl the Mafflbar Coast, ^ho latter on the east the 
Oopomandel Coast) ; and its apex at Cape Comorin. The island " 
•of Ceylon, to the south, has been little^oncerned in the history 
of IiTdia, and need not be described here. ^ 

J 6. There are four natural divisions of thedJakhin:— 

(1) . The valleys of the Narbaddah and TApti, running 
from east to west, south of the Vindliya raq^e, and separated by the 
S&tpura andMah&deva hills. Both rivers me in the billy region iiiiM 
the east of Central India; which forms the watershed between Iheir 
basins, and those of the Wain-Ganga ^he northern affluent cu the 
God^ivari) and the MahS^nadi. The iipQpr valley of the hl^h^nadi 
may be considered to belong to this region; the lower valley 
forms a part of the third division of the Dakhin, and on its 
northern side is contiguous to the lower valley of the Ganges. 

(2) . South of the basin oi the Tapti, the land rises to a pla¬ 
teau, which is bounded the west by |)he lofty range o#the Wes¬ 

tern Ghats, and 4)11 the east by tlie lower and less continuous chain 
of the Kasteni Ghats. These hills run^ soiflh-cast »outh-w7^t 
Respectively, nearly parallel to the adjacent coasts. They meet 
at the southern comer of the plateau (which thus forms a trianglo 
nearly siinihur to tlie gr^t triangle of Southern India, of which it is 
the central division) and are then continued in a single range to Cape 
•Comorin. The Western Ghats are Ihe watershed of the coulitry 
south of the 'I'apti; and hence all the rivers of g,viy consequence , 
—the Godavari, the Krishna, the K&veri—rising in these hills, 
find their way eastward to the Bay of Bengal through the valleys 

■^of the jdateau and the extensive breaks in the chain of* the 
Eastern Ghdts. Thi^ great table land is divided by the valley of 
the Krishna into two smaller plateaux; the northern, which ^ 
ithe larger %f the twn, bei*tg often called the Dakhin Proper; 
the southern, the plateau of Maisdr or Mysor. To the south 
oif^ihe plateau of Maiddr ia a mountainouB tract formed by the 

junction of the Eastern and Western Ghdts. This group is 
5 ;^od the Nilgiri Hills, ^nd from its elevation possesses a climate 
as tenmerate ns that of France. For Europeans it is one of the 
liealttuest localities in Jndt 

^ (8). The lowlands which lie between the Eastern Gbdts 

^nd the Bay of Bengal are in man/*parts of considerable extent. 
Tlie^ stretch from the valley of the Mahdnadi to the southern 
'jioint of“the oontineut, and include the lower basins of the MahA- 
xiadi, the GqdAvari, the Krishna, and the KAverl This tracts 
whilst it contains some of the hottest districts in India, ia idso 
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highly produeiiTe, but ita coast is almost totally destitute k)f 
harbours. ^ ^ 

(4). The strip of cOuntry between the Western Gh&ts and 
the Indian Ocean, extending from Gape Comorin to the mouth 
tha l&pti, whilst it is far nanrowcr and more rugged thait the l^t 
division, abounds in natural harbours, aifd hos* been fram time 
immemorial the resort of an extensive maritime commerce. 

§ 7. From this description it will 'be seen that India can 
only be entered from the sea or by crossing lofiy mountains. 
These mountains are generally (as in the case of the northern 
frontier) so high and cd.itinuous as to be impassable; where 
il^ey are lower and more accessible (as on the west and east), 
the barrier is str/^ngthened by the addition of a large and rapid 
river to be crossed almost at ihc foot of each range. In Uiis 
way the lower courjios of the Indus and the Brahmaputra, 
^whilst they lie witliin lae natural frontier line, materially increase 
the strength of their respective frontier*!, of which they form 
as i^ were the lining. The only point which is not thus guarded 
is the ^ north-western corner of the Panj&b, which is also the 
most northerly point of tlic country. Here are the great pasess 
into Afgh&nibt&n over the mountains which connect the Sulaim^ 
with the Hiinilaya range; and not for ftoin these passes, the 
Indus becomes fordable at certain times of the year. By this 
road nearly all the early invaders entered India. 

§ 8. ^Biit this gate, the only land approach to India, has 
'Otways been^ easy to guard, for the defiles are narrow and 
well known,The mountain road long; and these consideratiooQ, 
^together with the fact that the adjaceiit liillb have been inhabited 
by wild and predatory tribes, presumably hostile to an invader, 
have probably frequently deterred the hostile attempts of ambi« 
iiot^ eouqueroTs. The re(]uK’caients and improvements of modern 
warfare increased rather than lessened the diiilculties of an 
invasion from AVghinistau or Central Asia; and when it became 
necessary for au invading force to drag with it heavy trains of 
field and siege guns, India became virtually secure orj its land 
side. From that time it has been, and inyparenUy will continue 
to be, almost hopeless for any external power to attempt to obtain 
a footing in the country, unless it such a supcriJKty over all 
rivals at sea as to enable rt to moke the three thousand rn'les of 

Bea-’buard at once an open gate leading to every part of .the 

country, and a basis for military operatiems. 

§ 9. In the following pages we shall ^ see that the history of 
India has been largely affected by^ its geography; it may be 
well here to point out one or two salient features in whilfli this 
haBl>een the case. Firsts its geographical isolation has had a 
strongly marl(,ed effect on thtf national mind and on the Mtional 
habits. Shut out during long ages from any active interqpurse 
witli other nations of a more progressive character^, and usually 
undisturbed by any deoply-stirring revoiutioa^ the manners and 
-customs and outward life generally of the natives of this country 
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teve been #f a singularly stannary and nncfianging nature. 

* The national intellect, from the same causes, Ufas aiwajs) been of. 
•un unpractical and speculative castf^wliilst its lack of external 
indftence and excitement made it at once original and selfsuffi* ^ 
(Sent; Hie same want caused an extreme addiction to a dreamy 
8elfrContemplati({n. ^his*tone of thought made philosophy and 
the abstract sciences not on]f the highest, but also almost the 
only worthy, object of fnan's pursuit; it produced a theology 
either absurdly dogmatical or wildl^ metaphysical, or both, —a 
system of inatnematical and physical science in which proofs of * 
great slyll and high cultivation appear sMe by side with 
ary *Rnd ridiculous theories; and these and similar stu<yes- 
usurped, not only their due share of the attention of the learned, 
but also that shai'e which, amount less secluded races, has been 
devoted to the various useful and elegant^ciences and arts which 
have contributed to the perfection of nioaern civilisation. 

Secondly^ whilst the strength of the national fnmtier^has 
rendered attempts at invasion rare,^ it will be seen that the 
attempts that have been made have be^i almost always %ucQess- 
ful; which fact may perhaps be explained as follows. On the 
one hand, the difficulties of approach were always In themselves 
so formidable, that no reasonable commander would attempt an ^ 
invasion except in great strength: on the other^ hand, long 
habituation peace, ^nd the enervatinj^ tendency of compara¬ 
tively inactive li4e in a hot climate, on a soil that requivid very 
little labour for its cultivation, rendered flie inha^jjifiats for fhe 
most part so unwarlike, that an army which had survived the 
dangers and hardships of the Himalayas, and the hostility of roug^ 
and hai-dy hill-tribes, us*ially hod little to fear from the resistance^ 
of the dwellers in the plains. 
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§10. Divisiegs. §11. Britii^ Indio. §12. Feudatory States. § 13» 
Indepdhdent States. § 14. Territories of Foreign European Powers. 
§ British T«rriioTie9 outftide the limits of India Proper. 

§ 10. The political divisions of India at the present time into 
British India, Feudatory States, and Independent States, is not 
of grant historical importance; for it has only been gradually 

S itablished during the last hundred years. But the subOivil 
on British India into provinces and districts, md the divi. 
^Bs of the rest of India, are generallj the relics of ancient tern-, 
toriaf ditisiogs vrhich will frequently be referred to in the fcdlow- 
ing pages; imd coosequendj some knowledge of their situatiott 
wd extent will be essential to Ihe student of Indi^ history. 
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§ 11. as it lias been defined in tlie First Pf.rt, contaim 

,about fifteen bund#M thousand square miles, and a population of 
two hundred millions. Of ^his, about lOiine hundred thousand • 
square miles, and a populafton of one hundred and fifty &!!- 
lions, are under the direct rule of the British GoveinmenS, 
represented by a Viceroy or Govemw-Qefieral.r British India 
is at present davided foV administratire purposes into the follow¬ 
ing provinces- 

1. Bengal, inelu&mg Ass»m, Orissa, and BlL&r, under a 
Lieutenant-Governor. BengA extends over lower courses of 

^ tj^^.G^ges and the Brahfiiaputra, including the large delt%,formed 
by^ose rivers. Its chief towns are Calcutta, Dacca, Huglf, and 
Mursbidabad. «> 

Assfim consists of the valley 6f the Brahmaputra. Its chief 
town is Qowhatty* Orissa is south-west of Bengal Proper, on the 
r»^jhores of the Bay of Bengal, and consists of the basin of the 
Mal^nadi and some, other streams. Its inland districts form a 
wild and mountainous re^ton, in which meet the northern conti¬ 
nuation^ of the Eastern Glidts and the eastern continuations of 
the mountains of Central India, Its chief towns are Cattack and 
Puri. Bih&r is a province north-west of Bengal, on the Ganges. 
Its chief town is Patna. 

The terril^ries under the rule of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal ai^ more than two hundred thoipnnd square miles in 
area \ th^ population is between forty and fiftyn millions. The 
G^erninent^as sepaiated from that of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1843, and erected into a Licutenant-Governor- 
yhip in 1854. 

2. The North-West Provinces, including those of 

Benares, Allahabad, Agrah, Gorakhpur, Rohilkhand, Kum&on, 
Mir£b (or Meerut), and AjmiK Of these, Benares comprehends 
that part of the b^sin of the Ganges which lies west and north-west 
of Bih4r; AllaUabad, Agrah, and Mirat, successively occupy the 
basins of the^Ganges and the Jainnah and the Dodb between those 
rivenj; Gorakhpur extends northward from Bibar to the Hlma- 
layas of Nepal; Rohilkhand is north of Mirat and Agnfn, east of 
^e Ganges, and extending to the ; Eum&on (includinff 

Garhwdi) is in the Himalayas, north cof Rohilkhand pand Ajmir 
is a province in the centre of Rajput&na (for which see beloV). 

The North-West Provinocs arc now, sinoe 1834, under a Liq^- 
tenant-Govemor; they contain a population of over thirty mil¬ 
lions, with many important towns and qities, of which the Qhief 
are Agrah, Allah&b&d, and Benares. 

3. The Fanj^b is also under a Lieutenaat-Govein9K^ It 
consists of (1) the basin of the Indus and its five tributaries men¬ 
tioned above;« (2) the mouiftain valleys to the north-ea^t ana' 
BDi^-west of that basin (Kingrah, Peshawar, &c.); (^) tli® prOTince 
of Dehli (recently taken from the Lieutenant-GoyemArsulp of 
iiie North-West, and added to the Panjdb), which lies to the south 
aUd south-east of that basin, and U separat^^ from the 
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iNorth-West Froyinoes by the river Jamnah. It ^ntains a popu¬ 
lation of about eighteen millions. Its cbi# towns •are Unor^ 
Multan, Amritsar, and JDehli. On’ftlTe annexation of the Panj&b 
Jn^849 it was placed under a Boara of Administration ; in 1853 
it waS*formed into a Cliief Commissionership, and in 1859 into a 
Lieutenant-GoiernArshipi 

4. Oudh is a ricl^ and extensile province enclosed be¬ 
tween the sub-Himalayan independent state of Ncp&l on tlie norths 

and the territories of the N^orth-Weat^rovlneee on the east, aouth, 

and west. It is watered by the Ghoghra, the GitmtL and other* 
tribuiwies of the Gan^s. • 

it is administered by a Chief Commissioner; and occupi^^fan 
area of about twenty-f<»ur thousand squfire zmlcs, with a popu¬ 
lation of about three millions. Its chief towns are Lakbnau 


(or Lucknow), and Faizabad, near the regains of the ancient and 
lamoiis city of Ayodliya or Oudh. The Lucknow residen^i^ 
was origin^ly formed in 1773; and the C^ief Commissioq^rship 
was formed on the annexation in 1856. 


5. The Chief Coinmission^hip of the Central^ Pro- j 

vinoes was formed in 1861 of three distinct territories, viz ,:— ( 

The Sagar and Narbaddali territories, an elevated tract ^ 
embracing a portion oi the Vindliya and Mah&deva ranges, and 
containing the head-waters of ilie Narboddah ilovyng westward, ^ 
and of many tributaaios of the Jamnaliaiid Ganges flofring north¬ 
ward. The area is about twenty thousand square miles. The 
province lies soutli of that of Allahabad. • • ^ • 

Nagpur comprises the greater part of whaPwas formerly 
called Bar&r and Gondwana. It lies south of the S4gar aud 
Karbaddah territory, and comprises the basins of the upper waters 
of the Mulidiiadl and the Wainganga. The area is about seventy- ^ 
six Ihousand square miles, and the population about five mfllions. 

The “Tributary Mahals,” a territory lying to the east ot 
Nagpur. 

6. The Presidency of Bombay, under a Governor and 
Counci^lies wholly on the western side of India. It embraces the 
upper half of the wef?^rn const, together with part of the interior 
table land of the Dafchin. Exclusive of Sind (which occupies the 
bas[n of ttle lower Tndus)vrit comprises:— 

Part of the ancient province of Gujardt, lying round the head 
^f +ho Gulf of Xaiubdy. ^ 

Part of Ehindesh, extending along the course*of the TdptC 
seud the Id^er portion gf the Narbaddah. 

The districts of the north and south Concan, which He along^ 
th^ coast between the Western GhAts and the sea. 

The districts of Ahmadnagar and Piina, and the jpAivince 
of lUtara; lying eastward of^the Gh&ts, and forming part 
of table land of the Dakbin. These provinces, with Sind, « 
occupy an* area of about one hundred and twenty thousand \ 
square miles, and contain a population of about thirteen ) 
millions. , 
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7 % The Ftesidency of Madras occapies all ties soutiiernf 
part of the peni^ul^ extending from Cape Comorin to the bordora 
of Bengal on the eastern dbaSt, and to (^hose of Bombay (with 
tbe exception of the small int^vening territoiy oCOoa, belongfts 
to tbe Portuguese) on the western coast It comprised the fallow¬ 


ing provinces:— • « ^ * 

Tbe Northern Circarft, bounded on^ tbe north* by Cattack in 
Orissa, and on tbe west by the Eastern Gb&ts, is a rather nar¬ 


row sferip of sea eoast, contahiing the basin of the Krislma. The 
<chief town is Masulipatam, near tlie mouth of the Krishna. 

ThgJarge province c4 the Carnatic embraces a lar^ part 
India. It is divided into the Lower Carnatic, lying 
along the eastern qpast below the^Eastorn Ghats ; and the Upper 
Carnatic, an inland^ plateau above the line of those mountains. 
This province contains Madras, Arcot, and many other important 

Coipibator is a smidl inland territory in the western port of the 
Carnatic. * 


Majab^r is a province on the western coast, north of the feuda- 
tory state of Cochin; and Aorth of Malabar is 

Canara, extending along the western coast as far as the bound¬ 
ary of the Fortugnese territory of Goa 
^ § 12. Upwards of six hundred^ thousand square miles of terri¬ 

tory in India are under the rule of ^native pr^iices, under the pro- 
toclion the BritiaSi Indian Govern men t. Th'‘ac States arc 
boubd by treaties, in return for this protection, to render certain 
feudal servic^^'to the paramount power; as, for instance, in^ 
sq^ne cases, to furnish a certain number of trttops in time of war. 

l^hese states may conveniently be divided into five classes : — 
(1) the Native States of the Dakhin and of South India; (2) the 
Stated that are the remains Lf the Mahrattos; (3) the Bajput 
, States; (4) the Hill States of the Paiij&b and Himalayas; (5)^ 

' other protected Sthtes, chiefly in Bandelkband and Central India. 

(1) . cOf the Native States of the Dakhin by far the most 

important is that of the Niz&m at IIaidai*&b&d, which contains nearly 
one hundred thousand square miles of tciritery. It comprises the 
table land of the Dakhin, being the centrar portion of peninsular 
India, and watered by the Godavari ^nd the Erishnif*and their 
tributaries. Besides ilaidai%b6d, it contains Aurangabad, 'and 
other important cities. ^ 

Mjrsor ia the aoiitbcrn table-land of peninsular India, south of 

the Nis&m’s dominions, and separated from them by Ok strip<. of 
the Madras territories. ' 

Cochin is a small province on the south-west coast, south of 
Malabar. South of Cochin, and extending to Gape Comoiin, ia 
the native state of Travancor. ^ f * 

(2) . )t>f the Mahratta States, the most important forms 
the dominions of Sindia; sometimes called Gwalior frbm'tho 
name of its capital. It is of veiy irregular ^shape, stretching 
from near tbe head of the Gulf of Kamb&y to the banks of 
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4^6 Jamna]^. It indudes nearljr the irhole of tb% platean of H41- 
and contains more than thirtj-tbree thoosasra sqnaxe miles. 

Most of Qujarat, iiieluding neaslj *the whole of tfie peninsoU 
^^Kdthiw4r, is^ruled dt the Oaikwar. The capital is Barcda, 
%ear die Gulf of KamMj. These dominions. contain between 
four and five thoussnd square miles. 

Indor, or the*dominions of the fami|v*of Holk&r, is a territory 
■of very iirtegular shane, wnnsting of many detached pinions. 
Part lie9 to the nortli, and part t% tKo Boatb, of tko Vindhya 
snountains; the fonuer being watered by the Ofaambal, the latten» 
by th^Narbaddah. The capital is Inder, situated on the nlateau 
of Idywah. Its extent is upwards of nine thousand sauanr^SSS^^ 

Two other Mabratta Statei#of small siz^are Eoihapuif and 
Sawaut-Wari, nearly enclosed in the southern portion of the 
territories of the Bombay Presidency. 

(3), The R&jpdt&na States art about twenty in numb^,^ 
Of these, two (Ajmir and Mhairw&ra) are British possessions. 

There are fifteen Rajput Statee; of Vhich the chidT are 
Maiwy* or Udaipur, Jaipur, formerly called Amber, and Marw&r 
or Jodhpur. The capital of Udaipuiris now a town of \he*Bame 
name ; but was in early times Gbitor, a fortress of great renown 
in Indian history. 

In R&jput&na there are also two J&t States ^hartpur and % 
Dholpur or Gohad)^and one Muhammadan State (Tank). 

B&jpiitana embraces the country of the Arkvalli giountains, 
And extends from Sind eastward to tbe valley^f the Janmah. 
9Et contains an area of more than one hundred atilP twenty thou* 

^ sand.aquare miles, and a population of about ten millions. 

<4). The HUl States are situated in, or adjacent to, tie 
Talleys of the Himalayas; the chief are those of Sirmur, Bil&spur, 
Bussabir, and Nalagarh. To thei^ may be added Sikhim, wsmall 
State much further to the efistward, between the territories of 
Nep&l and Bhutan. The Sanitarium of D&rjiling, belonging to* 
the Government of Bengal, was purchased fropi the E&j& of 
■Sikhim. ^ 

* (5). In addition to the above are the States of Bandel* 
khand ; the importaift State of Bhop&l, in the south-east comer 
of extending frogi the Narbaddah, northward over the 

Viifdhya mountains; the territory of Rewah, east of Bandelkband; 
^och, II State occupying a peninsula to the north-west of GujarAt, 
4ind under the government of a chief called the RkoP; and many 
<xtber stat^, in Gujarit, in M&Iwah, and in many other parts of 
India. ^ 

$43. Kashmir, witli its capital Srinagar, occupies a fine valley 
in the Him&hiyas north of me PanjAb. It is watered by the 
Jhe^am. It formerly belonged t# tibe Sikhs of the PM^b; but 
was, in 1846, greeted into an independent State, under a Mah6r&ja« 
is a narrow strip of territory extending along the aonthem 
elope of the HiioAlayas for a distance of about 500 miles. Its 
capital is Khatmandu. The ruling tribe is the GWkA. , 
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Bhut&iiy. to thc^east of Nep&l, U bounded by the rir^ Brabma^r 
putra on the sbutlr and south-east, and the Him&layas on the 
north. * * « ^ ^ 

§ 14. The French possess the towns and adjoining land^bf 
Pondicdierry, Ghandernagore, Karik&I, J!dah4, and Yanaon« The^ 
Portuguese hold Goa, Diu, Daman. , # ^ ^ 

% 15, It is unnecessai^/ here to do more than mention the Bri¬ 
tish possessions, outside India Propel the Island of Ceylon, 

south of India ; and the territories of British Barmah (ineliidinff 

Arak&n, Pegu, and Tenasscrim) to the east of the Bay of Bengal* 


PART IIL RAC^S AND LANGUAGES OF INDIA. 


§ 16. A collection of many nations. § 17, Foreigners. § 18. Muham¬ 
madans of foreign descent. §'19. Races that have occupied the country 
since tV,e dawn of history. §20. ^Successive waves of conquest §21. Ar 3 ^an 
Races. § 22. Non-Aryan Races. § 26. Dravidians. § 24. Aboriginal 
lYibes. § 25. The llimtilayau Nuu-Aryans. § 26. The Non-Aryan 
Tribes of Central India. § 27. The Aboriginal Tribes of Southern India, 

r 

§ 16 . Ttfe loti of India is composed of many distinct 

race|^ som^ difTering widely from others in habits'^ and customs, 
in language, cligion, and even in appearance ; and the com¬ 
mon name like the common name Muropeem^ is applied* 

tar*all the members of a collection of ma^^iy nations. We will 
hero analyse this collection as it exists at the present day ; it 
will bg seen hereafter that a c\i:^r understanding of this difference 
of race will be of the highest importance in the study of the 
r earliest history, an^. will be necessary for the profitable study of 
the history of later times* 

§ 17, it will be useful to exclude at once from our analysis 
all inl&bitants of a distinctly foreign origin. Amongst' these 
should be counted not only Eurojieans (int/Yudiug Eurasians or 
thci offspring of a mixed parentage), Chinese and^'^he other 
tion-Indian Asiatics, and themany alieii nationalities of compara¬ 
tively recent settlement in the country; but also such communities 
as the Armenians, the Jews of Cochin and other parts, and 
the Parsfs who, though long resident here, have always been 
insignificant in point of numbers, have ftiways retaTned thhfr 
alien characteristics, and have had no influence on the histoj^ of 
the coifutry. 


* Tlie P&rsfa, chisfly resident in and about Bombay on the we85 ccAist, 
belong to the ancient Persian race, and are the descendants of refugees 
from Persia who fled to India on the fall of the Sassanlaa Dyoasty in the 
7th Gontury* ^ 
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* § 18. We may also exclude at once ii^m analysis those 

Muhammadans who are of foreim , descend* — tfant ifl» thoste 
Muhammadans who are not descended from converted tiindtis. 

•Tncir number has been estimated at nearly one-half that of the 
entirfi Musalmsin population, or about twelve millions. They 
are chiefly fbund in the upper basin of the Ganges; but they 
form an important clement^in the popul^ion throughout Northern 
India. They are divided into iour classes: Sayyids, Mughuls, 
Fath^ne, and Shaikhs. The Sayyids claim descent from tho- 
Frophet, taking the prefix Sayyid before their names, and some* 
tinjesethe title Shdh. The Muglmls^are, as their 
descendants of the companionfl ^ or followers of the Tata^cem- 
merors of India; and arc less numerous thffii the other clLises. 
They arc generally fairer in complexion than the rest, and have 
a Tatar cost of countenance. They arg often known by the affix 
Beg; and sometimes use the prefix Alir or Mirza. The Path^^dLa 
are of Afghan origin, and are always ki^wn by the affi^Kh&n. 
The Shaikhs are a miscellaneous tlass, generally including ail 
those Muhammadans who do not ^long to any of dbh6« other 
classes. The Muhammadan aristocracy are much attached 
to the languages of their ancestors, Persian and Arabic, and 
study them carefully; but their common language is Uindiisttei 
(which is also a common medium of commuuicatiog for ail classes* 
and ill all parts of^India). This language was origfiially merely 
the Urdu, or Camp dialect of the Musulman invader*, and was 
formed by a mixture of Persian with tlie*vernaci^rs of thetiasin 
of the Ganges. 

§ 19. The remaint^r of the inhabitants belong to those ra^es 
which liavc ot*cupiod the country since the <lawii of history. They 
form the vast maje^rity of the wjiole population. But amongst 
the^c are included numerous nations which difier from cacif o.ther 


in all characteristics of race—appearance, mai^iers, language— 
widely as they diller from those nat: r^Iitics which we have 
already excluded as being manifestly and histmcally foreign. 

§ 20^ All the countries best known m history have been peopled 
by successive wavcfffof conquering invaders pressing more and 
more on ^le earliest mhabitauts; and the latter, as we can assign 
to them ^*other origin, aire usually called aborigines, or children 
of the soil. It has almost invaluably happened that the con¬ 
quering race has itai*lf occupied the most forttle ^anda of the 
country, especially the river basins, and has either reduced the 
kborigiha^ tribes to condition of serfdom, or has driven • 
them to the more remote districts. In cases where a second 


• 

^ Rishardly necessary to observe that the broad division of the natives 
of India, intS Hinddfl.and Muhammadans, is founded on a distinctioa of reli¬ 
gion only; even on the subject of religion it is apt to convey very errone- 
miB notioi^; and it is of no ethnological importance whatever. 
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Ttuae followed on the first, and has succeeded iiw 

conquering jt m its fum, the latter has usually been compelled U> 
occupy the more remote districts^ and ha^ driven the aborigines 
still further back, into the inaccessible i^tnesse^ of mount^s 
ancl forests. It has long been known that India forms no esicep** 
tion to the general rule. The combined result of all rjenearches clear-^ 
ly proves, by the most cdtnpletc induej^ion, that at* least one sueb 
wave of conquest poured over the country in early times; and we 
have obtained a fairly intelligible aeeoiint of that eonqueat (wbiob 

%iU be briefly discussed in our first chapter) by combining the 
tfntilTn^T ancient literature with the results of investigations^ 
into^odern race-characteristics and language. The last noten* 
tioned investigatious appear even to point to another and earlier 
tide of invasion. For the sake of clearness, we shall first con¬ 
sider those races whic^ came into India on the clearly 
^«4Afiiicd wave of conquest mentioned above—those, namely, 
which^are called the Aryan races, of whose advent and origin 
a short account will be given hereafter. The original Ian- 
^uagq o^ these tribes was Sanskrit; and the various dialects 
m use at the present day, which are derived from tliis stock, to¬ 
gether with the extent to whicli it is modified in them respect- 
&ely, will afford us some guide in determining the full effects or 
‘ this*invasion pn the population of India. 

§21. The Aryans, entering by the norj||h-west passes, and 
descending first the valley of the Indus, and tlv'n that of the 
Qarfges, attainjg^ their fhl} strength and development on the latter 
river. Hence Hindi, in its two branches—Kanauji, probably the 
descendant of the dialect of the old Aryan empire of Kanauj 
[see Chap. I.], spoken in the North-W^t and Oudh, on the 
upper and upper-middle course of the Ganges; and Mithilf 
(similarly related to the lan|uage of the Aryan kingdom of 
^Magadha) spoken in Bihar, are both nearly connected with 
their parent Sanscrit, Panj&bi, or J&tski, spoken by Sikhs, 
on the iwper owaters of the Tndus ; Sindhu spoken on its lower 
course { Oujar&ti and Mahrathi, in the north-west portions of the 
pemnsula; Beng&li, in the lower valley the Gauges; and 
in Orissa, from the Ganges to the Mab&nadi,—all these 
languages teach us that th«»,pation8 wh^h speak them«are more or 
less Ai^an In their descent. * A considerable admixture of don- 
IBanskrit wo^S in Beng&li implies that the advanced guard of 
tiie Aryan race, on its eastern frontier, has mingled largely 
with the conquered tribes; the language Sind in tbe extreme 
west of the country, in like manner testifies to a large infusion or 
Biluchi blood in its inbabitants-^n infusion which we recogiise 


as the^remains of a Biluchi occupation ; whilst Mahr&thi, extend¬ 
ing over the north-west of thV? Dakhin and into the adjacent 
parts o£ Hinddat&n, and TJriyi occupying a sioiilar but smaller 
raace on the eastern side, are evidently frontier dmlecis, Ihd 
anew a vej^ laige admixture of non-Aryan races. 

§ 22« The remainder of the mdigenous races of Iddiawe have 
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Aassified as tton-Arjan; and manj, perhaps n^st, acholai^ indine 
to the belief that there is a sufBciei)^ f^ruilj likeness betweein all* 

* of Ijbem to justify us in grouping them thns. But their diversities 
i||e still numerous and great. One such diversity, clearly defined 
and obvious, meets us at the outset. 

§ 23. A largS portion ofthis remainder cpnaists of nations hardly, 
if at all, less civilised and polished than those of the Aryan stock; 
living in towns and viAs^es, in plaii\^ and river basins. Their 
location, it is true, is situated to the south of the niountain ranges » 
which cut off the Ddkhin from Hindustw, and is therefore re* 
mot^ fiftm the coveted lands of the fertile northern plainS^ir^-r 
the soil they cultivate is generally good, and often rich. Tlsey, 
for the most part, profess a religion which is iliore or less based' 
on the Brahmanical religion of their Aryan neighbours; and 
their manners and customs are generally not veiy unlike those 
of the latter. Above all, they possess polished and cultivated^^ 
languages, one at least of which (Timil} Jboasts a consxdevable 
literature. At the same time their personal appearance usually 
testifies that they are not connected b> descent with the Arytinsf 
and the evidence of their languages aecisively proves that they 
belong to an entirely dillerent race. This race has been called 
Dravidian^ From Drdvada, once the name of a considerable district 
of Southern India. Of the Dravidian language*, ^Telugu is 
the speech of the largest community and the finest trihes of 
southern India? On account of its so^ accent and* mm^jpal 
tone, it has been called by Europeans the Italii^of the Bast, 
^hey occupy the greater portion of the eastern side of the 
Dakbin, a territory whose limits coincide in some respects with 
those of the ancient kingdom of Telinganah, and which is bound¬ 
ed on the north-west by Mahrath^speaking races, and the 
north by the Uriyas. The Canarese language is the vemacidar 
throughout the great part (including all the southern portion) of" 
the valleys and table lands between the Easteni anil Western 
Ghats, which formed our second geographical division of the 
Dakhin ;#and it extends in parts to the western coast. Its liame 
is derived from tha^jof the ancient Carnage kingdom, from 
which alsc^^ring the names of the British districts Oanara and 
the Gamanc^; but the studftnt must not be misled by this simi¬ 
larity of name, for these two districts lie for the most part beyond 
tfie limits of the Canarese language. A similar cautimi is neces¬ 
sary with regard to the Tamil language, wliich is frequently 
called JMalibary whilst k is chiefly spoken on the Coromandel 
coast* T&mil, and its western variety Mulayalam (which is reallj/ 
spd^ on the lower part of the Malabar coast), are the v^rna- 
aculars of the whole of the southfrn corner of India, inolvuline 
the adhthem i^rtions of our third and fourth geographical' divf* 
Slow the Dakhin. This language shows marics of 
culture and ^refinement, and possesses a (Kinsiderableikef^^k^ 
Teee Chap. § DlJ. The architectural and other 
tfe scatt^^ over the country, and the state of the languiijife,. 
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C(»iiirm the tmdit^ns that the T^amilian race att£#ned a high 
-State of cAvilisation in ^remote ages—probably long before 
Aryan invasion of India. The race^is said to be, on the* 
vphole, gay and ingenious, producing skilful mechanics and do^ 
emigrants; and its members are descidbed as “certainly the lea^ 
scrupulous and superstitious, and the most^utevprising and per- 
severiug race of Iiindus.^ « 

§ 24. The second great^branch of the" Non-Aryan races and 

^ tonnes of India embraces all those scattered remaias of a pri* 

" mitTve population that are now found especially in the more 
- . SiXe or inaccessible aistricts—in the rugged mountaifs of the 

north-east frontier—in the sub-Hiin41ayan region and* the 
TaMi or swampy*5ijngle which forms a belt between that region 
and the plains—in the vnst forests and on the hills of Central 
India—and throughout^he whole extent of both ranges of Ghats 
'^^nd the least accessible parts of the adjoining hill districts. To 
these: also may probably be added a considerable portion of tbe 
lowest stratum oi the population of the plains, called Ddsyans 
bythe(X)nquering Aryans^ who preferred slavery to exile from 
their ancient homes, arid who probably ultimately formed the 
greater part (in Northern India) of that vast class who were 
uniformly repressed by tbe old Hrahmanic system under the gene¬ 
ral caste-ijame of Sudras Chap. I., § 3]. Apart from the 
latter class, the aboriginal tribes may be oconveniently divided 


ua jTollui^s, into three groups. 

§ 25. The^f^bes of 8 on-Aryans that inhabit the hills and valley a 
bordering on the Himalayan region are very numerous. Thf 
chief are, tbe Bodo, Koceh, and Hhimal (with the Garo and Ka- 
ob^ri, believed by scune to be merely subdivisions of one of the 
fonpjjer), on the nortfa-easte|;n frontier of Bengal; the Lepcha 
tribes in Sikhiin, and the Lhopa in Bhutan; and the Kiranti and 
many other tribes in Nepal. 

§ 26. A great number of these aboriginal tribes occupy the 
jungles and mils of Central India, from the forests of Orissa on the 
east Bo those of Gujarat on the west; extending southward along ^ 
both ranges of Ghats; and northward int^*lhe hills of south-west 
Bengal, into those of l^jputana, and into many parts of the inter¬ 
vening plains. There a^ii^thd Khonds in Orissa, cloefiy allied to 
the Gonds of Sagar and the neighbourhood of the Narba^dah., 
There are the Kms of Chuttia Nagpur divided into Mundas apd 

XJrAons ; and clusely connected with these are the Santals, Bhu- 

xnij, and olher clans of Bengal and Biha^r. On the evest are the 
Kolis of Gujarat, the Bhfls of Marwar, ; and in intermediate 
dietriicts ai*e Bbars, Chenis, and many others. 

I 27. The aboriginal tribe^of South India inhabit the hills and 
vaHeys of the southern parts of both ranges of Gbits, or 
Nilgiri hills in whiw those ranges terminate. The Tuda 
tribes of the Nilgtris are well known; there are the Kota, 
the ICuirairiba tribes, arid many others. 


CHAPTER I 


THE HINDU PERIOD. 


PARTI. THE ARYAN INVASION. THE ACCOUNTS 
OF THE VEDAS, * 

§ 1. General character of Indian history** § 2. Vhe Vedas. § sTTIi» 
Aboriginal Inhabitants of India. § 4. The Primitive 
§ 5. The Aryan Invasion. 

§ 1. The history of a country usually consists of two parts: 
an earlier portion, about which our Bources of inf<|f*mation are 
few and for the most ^art untrustworthy ; and a late# portion^ . 
about which we {)ossess full and connected accounts. The eiu*lieF 
portion is often called the legendary peridH, beceftfie our clltcf 
Ipurces of infoimation are usually in the form of legends or 
ancient popular tales; the later portion is called the historical 
period. The history of^India, before the Muhammadan invasions, 
belongs chiefly to the former period; no connected account 
can be given of events before that efa. ^ 

It usually happens in the history of a conntiy that during a 
long middle period (sometimes called the iaransiuon) the accounts 
are partly legendary and partly historical. This, however, is less 
•true of the history of India, than of that of most other countries; 
for the history of the ItjUer part of the Hindi! period is not much 
clearer or more accurate than that of earlier parts. On thp 
other hand;^N;»usualIy happens that, in the legendary period, there 
are certain points or landmarks about which our information *is 
feeing to some accidentar cause) so full and accurjkte as to 
deserve the name of history. These accidental causes usually* 
are, tenaporary contact witli foreign nations - whose historyl 
haa Wen more carefully preserved; secondlyy the testimony of| 
soiliefirriter whose wolis possess extraordinary claims to credihi-^ 
lity ; thirdly^ the testimony of the inscriptions on coins * oi^' 
iSuildii^gs, on memorial stones or pieces of metal. We 6ba]| 
thsti these causes have thrown much light on some isolated pwods^'^ 
in e^y Jfodiay history. 

§ 2. In that section of our Introduction which ta^eated the 
races and languages of India, we pointed out that the origmal 
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^(or indiffenou^) nihiibitflntB of India were at a ver]* earljr tim», 

. oefiwe tne^dawn of liistoi^, conquered and partially disposa^ed * 
raoe of iniraderB calfed Aryans. ^ 

Tbe accounts both of the early Aryan invaders and of tf^eir 
predecessors in the country, are mainly derived from an axamid* 
ation of the Hymns of the Yedas, ijie dk)st ^ancient religious 
books of the Aryans; 'iiupplemente4 ^7 hints derived from 
investigations into the languages of tbe various Aryan tribes, 
and from a comparit^on of Uie manners, customs, and languages 

of the non*Aryan tribes at present inhabiting some parts of 

'^"“here are four Vedas, called the Rig-Veda, the Ys^ur-Veda, 
the^S&ma-Veda,.and the Atharva*Veda< Each Veda is divided 
into two parts: the Hymns or Mantras ('SanhitdsJ^ which ex* 
press the wants and ^spirations of the worshippers, and hence 
'.^throw light on the social condition of the people ; and the Brah- 
mai^, mainly referring to religious rites and ceremonies. 

Of these writings the ml^at important are the Hymns of the 
RigrVcgia, vrhich is the, oldest of the Vedas, and the oldest 
work in any Aryan language (its date is supposed to be about 
1400 The Hymns are addressed to a deity manifested in; 

Ihe^h'enomena of nature —>10 Indra, the god of the sky, often, 
represented (.as the Supreme God—to Agni, the god of fire—to 
Varuna, title god of the firmament and of r^in—to Savitri, Surya., 
Mitera, ^names of the god of the sun—to Vayu^ the air—the’ 
MUruts or winds—1?shas, the dawn—the As wins, and many ^ 
others. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

o § 3. From the Rig*Veda we learn that the aborigines of India ; 
—called herein Dasyus, Kakshasas, A suras, or Fisachas—were a ' 
dark-complexioned race who did not worship the gods of the ] 
Ar^ns. Many of these aboriginal tribes were very powerful, * 
^and offered great resistance to the invaders. One of their chiefs 
was called SomlSara, who is said to have dwelt forty years upon 
the mountains, and to have possessed one hundred strong cities. 
Theonon-Aryans were, however, ultimately conquered ; some were** 
driven to the mountains and forests, whei;ei‘(a8 we noticed in the 
][ntrodnction) they are to be found at the, present day; some 
px:obably retained their p^wer and breame highly cisrh'Ized, in the 
south of India; and others were reduced to slavery, and ultimately 
mixing with their conquerors, formed the lowest class of tjio 
.onpdem Hindds. 

$ 4, With regard to the invaders of India, langua^ teaches 
us that they belong to a race (called Aryan or Indo-Ejuropean) 
which included the ancient Greeks, Romans, and Persiaffs; and 
most of the modem nations of Europe, such as tbe English, Ger* 
French, and many others. Ail these nations original]^ lived 
^o^ther as one tribe; inhabiting a comitry abounding in moun- 
t||U^ 'l^es, and foiiests, and possessing a rather eo!d,climt^te*^pro- 
the devated countr;^ of G^ntral Asia about the banks of the 
The European tribes were the first to leavb, ohe hf one 
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tkis earl; hfime of their race; the Persian and Aryam 

*8eem to have long remained together. Finally, tlese too leparated; 
Md the Hindd Aryans j^irected thair \narch through the Hindd 
KuJh and Hira&loya mountains, towards the plains of India. 

5. sThese Aryan invaders were settled, during the centonea 
to whieh the Vs^as ehieflj refer, in the Panj&b. The Saraswati 
(a small river befween the Satlaj and the JSmnah. which now loses 
itself in the sands of the deWrt) at this early period flowed into 
Ihe Indus; and frenn the sacred character which is usually 
ascribed to it, it is believed to have flowed through the centre of the « 
chief Ar^an settlements, which were probably located on its hwk§_ 
duriri^ many hundreds of years. They were a people pwuy 

S astoral, partly agricultural. That they had aAtaii^ed a cemin 
egree of civilisation is obvious, from the fact that ihey possess^ 
houses, chariots, mailed armour, ships, wd merchandise. The 
system of government was apparently a palriarchal one-^^the headi. 
of the family being the chief of the tribe, and also its priest*^ 
The country created or frequented by4he DeVatas, or gods of the ; 
Vaidik.Aryans, is called Brahmdvarta by Mnnu; and it^is pro<» 
bable that this name was meant to include all that part of the ( 
Punjab which was occupied by this race before it penetrated \ 
further into Hindustan. 


Part II. THE CONQUEST OF HINDUSTAN BY THE ABYANS. 

• • * 

«§ 6. The Aryan Conquest of Hindtistiin, § 7. The rise of the Mon* 
archy and the Priesthood. • § 8. The Sanskrit language. § 9. The Great* 
Epic Poems. 


§ 6. Gradually the Aryan invaders, crossing the Saraswati^ 
began to push their conquests southward and eastward in Hinddst^. 
The period of their advance has been called the Heroic Period of 
^Indian history; and probably occupied many centuries. They 
appear first to have occupied the country from the Saraswafi to 
the Ganges, called by lUonu Brahmarshi^desa^ or the country of 
divine sagttB J;he peculiar ccyintry of the Br&hmans. {see § 277* 
Then*tbey passed on to the Maakya’^dem^ or middle land; ex-* 
teading as rar as the juncth^n of the Jamnah and the Ganges, and. 
from the Yindhya Mountains on the south to the Hiul&Iayas on 
thq north. And finally tliey became masters of the whole country, 
from the Wel^tern or Arf^ian Sea to the Eastern Sea or Bay of 
Beng^ called Af'ydvat'ia^ or the land of the Aryans. 

§ t7 It is obvious that many social, religious, and constitu* 

' fional changes must have occurred asaongst Sie invaders, during 
the ceihturies of their slow advance down the valleys of 
Jamnah «and the Ganges, At the coramencement of this periodj^ 
they nrobabl/ still retained the patriarchal simplicity of the 
Vaidik times* • Gradually, as many clans an: fiiiufl|es united, 
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purposed of w^fare, tbe heads or chiefs of some of ttifese clans g&t 
, more power than iSne rest, and became Hhjns or Rings. At the * 
same time they ceased fiet as priests for their cians, finding* 
it ^ more convenient to employ substitute^); these substitutes 
gradually became the hereditary priests of the people; «*and m 
this way it is probable that the JBralimai9(c priesthood sprang 
into existence during •the Heroic ^Period. At first they were 
doubtless subservient to the military clads, called the Kshatriyas; 
and they probably remafhed so during the times of war and 
< disturbance that accompanied and followed the Aryan conquest 
of j^indiist&u. But wuen the mva<1crs began to setl^e down 
pe^eably in their new country, the Brahmans commended a 
sends of encroa*hmenis on the power of the Kshatriyas, which 
terminated in the complete supremacy of the former. 

The establishment of^thc power of tlic Br&hmans, and the humi- 
* -Uation of the Kshatriyas, probably occupied a long series of years; 
but U is represented in the legends as having been accomplished in 
one oloody war. T^he Ks^iatriyai^ arc said to have slaughteiNsd a 
tribp called the Bhrigua ; ^and in revenge Parasu Rdmu twenty- 
one times extirpated the whole race of the Kshatriyas. This is 
obviously an exaggeration; the truth j^robably being that those 
Kshatriyas who refiised to acknowledge the Brahinonic system, 
were conquered and slain or banished. 

§ 8. nrhe language of the early Aryan ^Hindiia, the Sanskrit, 
of whicb we get the earliest known form in th«. Vedas, is one 
of*the most ^ beautiful and most perfect languages of the world. 
It forms the basis of most of the modern languages of North¬ 
ern India (see Introduction, § 21). It reached its highest 
develo])ment in the OTeat Epic Poems of the Hindus, the 
Mahdbharata and the Bdmayana. 

§•9. The events commclhiorated in the Mahdbh&rata and 
tho Rdmayana appear to have occurred at undefined periods 
dwing the Heroic Age; and arc reproduced in the i>oeEna, 
mixed up with an infinite number of additions and exaggera- 
tionr [see § 19]. 

—’ ^ 

c Pabt m. THE LEGENDS OF THE MAHABH^RATA. 

§ to. Tha WOT betwcim the P^davas and the Kaurovas, the main story 
of the Mab^bh^ata. § 11. The Episodes of the Mahtfbh^rata; tho Blia- 
gavad-GfUi, the stories o£ Sdvitrf, of Kalaand Damayantf^ of the Horivaosa, 
of the Deluge of Manu, of SakuaiahL 

^ *.ii» 

§ 10. The Medi&bh&rata is a vast storehouse of legends,^ con¬ 
taining (it is believed) ona hundred thousand stanzas. It iu 
said to have been compiled by Vyfisa; but Vy4sa means simply 
an arranger, and seems hardly to be a proper name—itbe^ 3 ame 
name being given also to the compiler of uie Vedasi 

The poem consists of a main story (the great war between the 
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P&Ddavas and the Eauravas); and a large numl^er of iong and 
important episodes. , ^ ^ I* 'r'** m t 

^ The legend of the great War is as^onows:— 

^ royiu familj, said to be descended from the Moon, and hence 
called 4he lunar race, had removed from Frayftg (or Allt^&bad) 
to Hostin&piura^^a to?rn on the Ganges not veiy fur from the site 
of the modern Dehli. Bharata had been* king of this city, (see 
§ 110), and vras ancestoV oi two brothers—the younger named 
F6ndu, and the elder JDhritarashtra. Fandu ruled the kingdom 
successfully for some time; but at length abdicated, and retired^* 
with Ilia wife and his five sons (the X^ndavas) to the j'*^^les 
of the Himalayas. Dhritar&shtra succeeded to the throi^ in 
his brother’^ absence. Before long Pandu died i^hia mountain 
retreat; and his widow Kunti and their 6ve sons, theP&ndavas— 
Yudhishthira, Bhinia, Arjuna, Nakula, ^d Rahadeva—returned 
to Hastindpura, to the protection of Baj& Dhritarashtra. The 
Baja had a hundred sons (the Knuravas or^Kurus) of who^ the 
eldest was Duryodhana; and there ^as great jealousy between 
the Pdndavas and the Kurus, which was increased tby^ the 
nomination of Yndhisthira ns Yuvaraja or viceroy of his uncle 
the Baja, who was now blind. The tutor of all the young 
princes was a Brahman named Drona; who had come to live 
at llastiiiilpnra, on account of an insult received fiyom the King 
of Pant'hflla, a npig|ibouriiig priiuMpality. * 

The jealoiisy»at length grew to such a pitch that Dbr^r&nhtra 
was persuaded to send away the PandiA^as to ^^’onavata fthe 
jmodcin Allahabad). Here their cousin Duryodhana, the eldest 
of the Kauravas, endeavoured to destroy tliem by burning their 
house ; but they fled, and were enabled to get away safely by a 
report that they had been burnt in the fire. 

In the meantime Driipada, tli<? King of Panch&Ia, Bad pro¬ 
claimed a Swayainvura (.vee below, § *24), to a husband for 
his beautiful daughter Draiipadf. I'he P^davas attended; 
Arjuna won the lady, who became tlie joint wife of the five 
brothers In consequence of this powerful alliance^ the 
Raurava^ agreed to gt^c up to the Pdndavas a part of the realm 
of JIastindpura; and the latter built a capita! for themselves 
at IiidrafMatha, the site of the modern Dehli. 

Yudhishthira, the eldest of the Pdndavas, being now triumphant, 

? ;:rformcd the great hacrifice called the Bdjasitya (fee below, 
24), to indicate his position as an independent Bdj&. 
•Duryodh^ia now challenged Yudhishthira to a gambling- 
match. The latter lost all he possessed, and finally staked and 
l08tii4iimself and his wife Draupadi. Tiie latter was grossly 
insulted bv the victorious Kauravas, but was finally (by order df the 




bands; and they all went into exile for twelve years in the jungles. 

BE tMte tl^teenth year of their exile they^ went in disguise to a 
city called Txrdta, whose B&j& they helped in a war against thd 
Kauravas. KHshna, aderwai^s worshipT^ed as an avatdr or incama* 
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tlon of VhbnUyfhad several times appeared as an ally of^tbeP&ndn-r 
yas ; and iSf’^epresei^ed as a^bero or demi-(;od of the first rank. Hia 
part in the poem is so impoftant that be has sometimes been 
considered the real hero of the Mah&bh&rata. .He now end^a* 
Toured to bring about a i*econciliation between the cousiits, but 
fitil^; and thereupon followed the catastrophe of the whole poem. 

The two parties, witlf their respective allies, met on the blo<»dy 
field of Kurukshetra, Krishna, the of Viratn, and the Rijfi, of 
Panoh4la helped the Pandlivas ; Hrona at»d the of Madra 

*qrere the chief allies of the Kauravas; and on the battle-field 
appeared the ancestors df most of the princes of India ^f later 
tim^. 

ba^-a lasted for eighteen days. All the Kurus except 
three were slain, when the fighting ended.. These three, how- 
GV^, in the succeeding nigiit treacherously murdered all the 
P&ndava troops in their sleep, with the exception of the fi^'e 
brothers and their wife Hraupadi. 

The P&ndavns were novP triumphant, and Yudhishthira was 
B&j&^f 7Iastin&pura as well as of Indraprastha. But they were 
miserable at the loss of lill their relatives. They resigned the 
kingdom, and with their wife retii-ed to the Him&Iayas; where 
they were translated to heaven by Indra. ' v ' 

§ 11. Thqye are many well-known and important episodes in 
the Mali&bb&rata. beautiful philosophiciil dialogue between 
Krishna and Aijuna, just before the commencement of the great 
batfie of Ku{*Akshctnt,' is called the Bbagmmdgifd, It is an 
illustration of "SToga doctrine {see below, § 37), and was pro¬ 
bably a late addition to the poem. 

.Another beautiful episode is the legend of the lovely SmUri^ 
and her devoted love for her husband Satynvat. She ultimately 
save^ him from the death t8 which he had been fated, by her 
importunity in demanding his Hfo from Yaina, god of death. 

The most celebrated of these episodes is tlie exquisite story 
of Nala and i>ainayaiji/f Damayanti was the beMutiful daughter 
of BliCma, king of Vidarbha or Biirfi.r (#ee Introduction, §11); 
and Nala was the youthful Rkjk of the neighbouring kingdom of 
Nishadha. They loved one gnother; and Nala won the hand of 
Dwayanti at the Swayaorara, in spit of the oppo8itW?%* of four 
gods who also loved the damsel. Hereby he attracted the jeal- 

Otisy of thf( demon Kali, by 'whose machinations he subseqiientlr 
lost all his possessions in gamblrng, and retired in despair to the 
jungles. He was accompanied bjr the faithful Donmyantf; but 
deserted her in the forest at the instigation of the demon. The 
poem is mainly occupied with the wanderings of Damayantf^^lier 
return to ^r father’s court, her long search for the lost Nala, ^ 
and their final happy reunion. ^ 

. The Harmxnsa^ or Family of Vishnu, forms a sort of appendix 
to the Mahibhirata. It recounts the adventures of |i[ris)nia,1hid 
fate of bis fionily; but commences with an, ac^unt of the* 
cveatioD of world, and of the patriarchal and regal dynasties. 
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VABj IV.] ^ THE KAMAYANA. 

Anotheriepisode is The SSfory of the Debtf^e of Mahu^ corres¬ 
ponding to the Deluge of Nouh. TJie story of Sakuntali, the 
subject at n later period of a beautiful drama by K&lidasO} 
§ 110), al&o appears in the form of an episode in the 
MahMharata; and there are many others;—all the episodes occa* 
spying about tlti;^e-foarthg of the poem. 


PART IV. THE RAMAYAN>, ^ 

§ 12. The scene. § 13. The author. ^ 14. The youth of Rtfmiu 
§ 15. Riima’s banishiiicut, § 16. Ilia wanderings. § 17. Slttf carried 
off by Rdvana. § 18. Tiie hivubiou of Ceylon. ^ ^ 

§ 12. The scene of the Mah&bh&r^ was mainly laid in the 
ITorth-West of lliiulustdn; but the scene of the R4m&yana is 
far more extended in its range. The Aryan Hindus are repre¬ 
sented in the llamiyana, not only as possessing rich and power¬ 
ful kingdoms in Ayodliya and Mithil4 (the inodor^ Oudh and 
Tirlnxt) but also aa penetrating into the forests of Gondw&na 
and the Dakbin, and even invading Lankfir, the modem Ceylon. 
This is one of the reasons why It seems likelyy^hkt the events 
^referred to arc of a later date than those refeiTcd to in the Mah&- 
bharata. ^ » 

§ 13. The author of the poem was Y&Imiki; he is thought by 
some to have lived iti the age of J^^Lma, who is the hero cf the 
legends. 

§ 14. Il4ma, afterwards worshipped as ^ incarnation of t 
Vishnu, WU.S the eldest son of Dasaratha, kiug of the rich and 
prosperous city of Ayodhya or Oudh; of the rac<j? of Ikshw&ku, 
said to l^e descended from the Sun, and hence called a sola^ race < 
He had a brother mfifted Lakshmana; and two half-brothers, of 
whom one was Blmrata the son of Kaikeyi, the second wife»of 
DiJSoratRk? *lly snapping Hhe great bow of Janaka, king of 
Alithi14, Kama won for his bride the lovely Sit4, the daughter of 
J^anaka; and bis brothers married the three other princesses of 
Mithil4. Dasarathii, overjoyed at the heroism of his son, attend¬ 
ed his nuptifklb ; and on^his return to Ayodhya, prepared to cele- 
brate the elevation of K4ma to the dignity of xuvardja or vice- 

^ g 15. At this time the happlneiig of the royal family was mar¬ 
red by the malice of a waiting-maid, who excited the jealousy 
of ^iieen Kaikeyi and induced her to demand the office of Yuva- 
rlya for^her llharata. Dasaratha had long before promised 
Kaikeyi to grant her any two boons she pleased to ask ; and the 
«qaeen sbu^ herself up with tears and shrieks in the KrodkAgirOf^ 
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or cliamber of iing^, until tbe old king consented, in Hhe utmost 
jnisery, tOnbanisb. Hibaa fqyr twice seven years, and to instal Hha- 
rata as Yuvar^a. * « ^ 

E&ma piously prepared to obey his father's commands; and 
endeavoured to console his mother Eausalyi, his wife and 

his brother Lakshmana. The two latter Refused* to leave him; 
smd in their company, the hero left the city amid the wailings of 
the people. 

§ 16. Every step of the wanderings of Tl&ina is well known 
‘by tradition, and the journey is annually traversed by thousands 
of pilgrims at the presenHi day. Prom the banks of the Qhcj^hra 
he ^ent to those of the Gumti, thence to the Ganges in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ft llah&bad, and thence into the district of llandel- 
kfaand. Here he was affectionately visited by his brother Uha- 
rata, who had sternly refused to profit by the machinal ions of 
Kaikeyf; and by him he was told of the death of is father 
Das^atha, and wasjmplored to return and take the hingdom. 
Jl&ma refused, declaring tliat he must fulfil his father’s vow; and 
for t^en years he and Sif^aud Lakshmana eontinuod to wander 
from hermitage to hermitage in the great forest of Handaka, pro¬ 
bably the forests of CeiitrS India. 

§ 17. At Icugth the famous hermit Agastya § 91] px-esionted 
H&ma with ai*bow and weapons of miraculous power, and advised 
]iim to live for the remainder of his exile nit Janasth^na on ihe 
banks of. the Godavari. Those forests were at that time inhabited 
by ^ldksliasasJJ^£or monsters] and monkeys; wlio are generally 
believed to represent the aboriginal tribes [/tee § 3]. A woman 
ig^moiig these K^kshasas fell in love with Kama; and being repelled 
by him, invoked the vengeance of her brotlier Eilvaria, the detnon 
king of iL)Wik& or Ceylon, Havana by a sti*atagem succeeded in 
carding off the faithful Sii^\o his palace in ljank&. 

§ 18. Rama, yi his pursuit of Havana, was aided by the king 
of the Vultures, by Sngriva the king of the monkeys, and 
especially by Hanumat the monkey-general; under which names, 
again^ there is doubtless concealed a reference to an alliance 
between Kama, the Aryan invader of So-iith India, and some of 
tlje aboriginal tril>es. By the aid of the gods and the monkeys, 
E bridge was built from the mainland to Ceylon; aiitfUiter jnany 
vicissitudes, Havana was slain, and Sit& was recovered. 
having un^lergone the trial by fire to prove that she had bean 
iaithful to her husband, was joyfully received by RSma at the 
command of Agni, the god of fire; and the hero, acoempanied by 
Jhis wife and brother, by his monkey-allies, and by the brother 
of Havana, who had joined the invaders, returned to Ayod^a" m 
triumph. They were received gladly by Bharata, who imme* 
'diately surrendered to H&ma the kingdom which he had hield in 
trust for him. 
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PART V. THE HISTORICAL LESSONS OP T&E MAHA- 
JiHARATA AND BAMAYAiTA. ^ 

• • 

§ 19. rte Icgen^ haT$ a foundation of fact § 20. The comparatiye 
age qf the MahdUi^ata and the Rdmdyana. § 21. Mannera of the period 
the Mahdbb^rata. m § 22. Fetiod iatervoniag between the MahlfbhiCrata 
and the lUmdJ^ana. § of 4,he age of the Kamdyana* 

24. The Sivayamvara^ the I2djasii$fa^ the Aswnmedha, 

§ 19. As the Mahabh&rata ilonbtle# refers to real quarrels th#t 
occuared amongst the invading Aryans during their conipesL of 
Bftidiiatin, and to real struggles between thosa Apans audTthe 
aboriginal tribes; so in the tubnlous stories of ^ icSro&yana 
tbere*^ is doubtless a reference to a real invasion of South India 
and Ceylon by an Aryan conqueror iu •very early times. No 
portion of these conquests was, however, retained by the Aryjgis ; 
for long after, in B. C. 546, Ceylon was ||;il] inUUblted by R&k&hasas 
(i. e., unconquered aborigines), who are said to have been subse* 
quently conquered by the Hindu warrior Vijaya. Amongst the 
l>r«vidian races of the southern coast of India, there are still 
ancient families who bear the name of Ikshw&ku or Okk&ku^ 
lidiua's ancestor. ^ 

§ 20 It has been stated [§ 9] that the evented referred 
to in these x>ocuis Recurred at various iiiulefmcd periods in the 
Heroic Age^of India. The "convpilfttio#/of parts of the Mahh- 
bh&rata was probably later than that of the R4maySlia; but as a 
rule, the historical facts concealed under the legends probably» 
refer to a muoli earlier time. The Aryans were, at the time 
referred to in the •MahShJiiirata, mainly settled in the upper 
valleys of the Ganges and Jamnah; whilst in the lime m the 
Kam&yann, they hud full and pAceablo possession of Ondh, and 
were pushing their conquests into the South of India. 

§ 21. The habits of the jieople described »n the 4Iahdbh&rata 
were primitive; their patriarchal households, under the mild 
despotism of the head of the family or clan, were most simple in 
their dB^angemeiitsw* Even tlioae who are described in the legends, 
as Princes and Rajas, tended cattle and clearetl land by burning 
doy^ juugle; they mailed the calves of their herds at stated 
periods, and regularly pejformed most of the usual labours 
of fanuijja and riisth^s. ^eir meals were also iimple; the/ 
^ were prepared by the mother or wife, and women took their 
^meals highly after the men. Mesh-meat and wine appeared at 
their ban^iets. All the men of a clan were brought up together 
l^traiura to defend their crops and cattle against enemies and 
robbers; and Ibus they were all more or less proficient^ln pnri* 
lism, vresding, archery, throwing stones, casting poo^s, ana Ihe 
rude” weapons of the agdf Other maras of Urn war* 
nke period were:—(1) a wife was carried off as a prire by the 
conqueror of the husband; (2) the notion that a ehallewe to 
fight should always be accepted, that a third party shouldnever 
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vliilst Wo combatants are fighting, that death is to be 
pmer^ to 4tshonoiiv, and that revenge is more or less a virtn- 
ous action. The belief that tile soul of % df^d hero^ can be 
comforted b^ the society of a favouiite female, appears to have 
been the origin of the Uter jUe of Sati^ or widow-burning; qhis * 
revolting rite, however, was not established till centuries^ 
later.**^ The most degrading custom ef this early age was poly« « 
andxy, or the mariiageof one woman to xua^ men, as exemmi* 
Se^T in the caaa of l^iaupadi§ 10.] The commonest 
wos gambling, ^ 

§ 22. Between the age described in the MababL&rata, and^hat 
desdi^bed in ttiollfim&yana, many years and perhaps many centuri^ 
elapsed ; during which the Ar^an Hindus completed and settled 
their conquests in Hindiist&n, Of this period there is absolutely 
no histoiy, except such may be deiivcd fiom the hints in the 
two poems tiiemselves. Many of the episodes in the Mahfi* 
bh&iMta, probably added at a later period, appear to refer to 
this time; wherein the Aryai\ heioes are desciibcd as fighting 
against the,black-skinned aboi igincs, who are sometimes called 
Daityaa, sometimes A auras, and often reprebented as llakshasas 
(monsteis), or N&gas (serpents). 

§ 23* In the R&mfiyana, the habits of the people arc de* 
scribed as^mneh more civilised and even Inxuiions, than in Hie 
Mahfibh&rf^a The primitive simplicity of the j^atriarchal house¬ 
hold UHd disappeared; and though thci e is gi eat exaggoi ation in the 
accounts, it appears certain that there must lia\e been a good deal 
^of wealth and luxury in the palaces of the Maliar&jas. Polyandry 
no longer existed; nothing icmaiucd of it, except the Swtiyam- 
vara [sse § 24]. Polygamy (the marriage o?" one man to several 
worn A), and even monogamy (the mainage of one man to one 
t woman, as in the case of R&ma and Sita) had takeft its place; 
and the main moral purpose of the ilam^yana was to expose the 
evfis of polygamy, in the family quanels that resulted from it in 
the ^nolace ot Dasaratha, 

§ 24, I'hree remarkable customs or ceremonies fre(]^ucntly 
^oken of in tbe Epic Poems, remain to bede cribed, 

* The Bwatamvaba, or public choice of a husband by a damsel 
amongst many suitors, was not unknown in the earliest Ya'diJc 
times: for the two Aswins [see § <r2] were said to have won 

tiielr bride inytliia inauuer iit a chariot rare. In the 'CiiHie way . 

Draupadi was won by the P&ndavas, and Bbanumati by Daryo- 
dhana, in archery contests; so also, Oamayanti was won^y Nalai. ^ 
The custom consisted in the father of a marriageable df^n«^T 
inviting all the eligible suitors for her band to a festive as* 
flH^bly and that suitor who most distinguished himself was 

^ , . - . . . - ■ - ^ . — 

^ It is true that M4drf, the favourite wife of B^ndu, became mti on 

her husband's ianeral pile, to prove that she was the best^ beloved, htbS 
this story is doubtiess a later addition to the original legend, and no other 
inetanoe occurs in tbe nameroos stones of the Mahdbhdrata. 
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^ fiflually chosen fts.tb^ltimBband. The /ottmafnenAin the ehival- 
''rous Bge of ISuropft^ibpeilirs to have been a mouified form of 
the-Swayamvafa* - ^ ^ ^ 

^ The cii9emon^^|||ci<9'vii|| as the Rajasota^^os partly a corona** 
ion-feast to cMSmaie the accession of a ll&ja,^ or his triumph 

and partly a religious sacrifioe. 


tion 

•^rer^ neij^ 
^JVninjals trettf 
^and inTocations 



led 4 ind roasted, and duly oBered with hymns 
to the ; and wetc also served np at the 
notional banqa^ tc the kinsmon, iiejahbours, mid tribuiary**'R|^iAo, 
Another oepemony, used fur assermig supremacy or sovereignty, 
was As^mbdha, or liorse^sucrilice. it was more importaM 
thi^ Tlie Ijj^bjasdya, and indicated greater power on the pa^jt of the 
Rdja wlK^performed it. A horse was taken of or 

else “ pure white like the moon, with a yellow tail anoalm^ck right 


ear 


/and was allowed by the Raja to run loose, with certain 

E ublrc ceremonies. From that day aml^ for a whole year, the 
orsfe was followed in its wanderings by the K&ja an<£ his 
a*T;iiy, This was a direct challenge ev^ry into wfiose 
territories the horse might wander. If the Raj A succeeded^ in 
^completing all the Rajas who resisted hitti, or who tried to take away 
the horse, he returned in triumj>h at the end of the year to his own 
city, attended by all the bululucd chieftains; and the Aswa- 
niedha was brought to a close by the sacrifice o^the ,horse, 
and a grand banquet in which tlic flesh of the horse 'ifas eatm 
,by the Kdja and tRo most diBtinguUhod quests. * 


* PART VI. THE RISE'OP BRAHMANISM. THE LAWS OF MANU. 

^ • 

^ § 25. The rine of the power of the Brdhmnns. ^2C. The Laws of 
’'Z Manu. § 27, Their date. § 28. The Cabte bystein. § 29. The Govern¬ 
ment. § 30, The Village system. § 31. The Administratlbn of Justice.. 
§ 32. Religion. § 33. Geueral features of the period described in MaAu* 


§ 25. The Aryan conmicst of Hindustan, effected during the* 

' peribd treated of in the MabAbh&rata and the R4m&yana, was 
mainly carried out whilst yie Urdhmans were employ^ as mere 
A anininl afli^ifirera^ and before they had attained political power. 

During the rise of the Aryan Hindu empires, the B&hmans may 

**have occatuonally strutted to assert their supremacy; but'in 
SiHidpiBg they met with considerable opposition from the Mah&- 
rAjga. In the early times, the latter were their own priests ; an^ 
marriage rites weft, performed, not by A BrAhman, but by the r 
fotbeif of the bride. Gradually, as tlte Aryan conquests became I 
more settled, and wealili and luxurjf increased, sacrifices became f 
Wgcr,e and* iihe Mah4rig&s began to employ priests as tibieir 
f apbstitutes in religious ceremonies. In && way l3|a Bcttimaim 
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ctixae to be regard^ as the medium of^^^^j^ication betweea 
the people aud*their gods They 9 r»>^i^*tT^^^^»ractwed astro- 
logy, and to have asst^ed the pos^ y.i^i powers* 

Fiually, they Sisserted for Brah* 

md, the creator, whom‘they now 
" deities ; and consequently took upon ^he 

popular godS) to presciibe new religious ^ ^ ^ w intro- ^ 

dace numerous rites of purification^ an^f t 1 They 

were now necessarily picscnt at the cert i. e ’►ulliutioii ' 

with every birth, marriage, a^d death 1jj? t rf* in¬ 
cantations of the Br&lunanv were supposed to*")^ ** 1 if V^- 

to insure the long life and prosperity 6^ 
famines ^ to piocure a favouiable Seed-time ai ^h^JSlh • 
liaive*'*!^ +^r^iir%te the success of e%ery undertai ^ \ * 

the water of wells and strengthen the foundatio ot ^ 


ing-houses; and to wai^ off e^ery danger. In thi 
• gradnaJly acquired that powei o’ver the minds of t )> v ^ 
wlitcVwas shown in jho Laws of Maim (the Menava f 

Sd$trd)y and which made tbt.'m the most despotic prio*<tbo ^ 

kntiwji in history. It appeals more than doubtful whetln 
Bioilmans ef^er really posscB<*ed, even in the age to which 
Xtaws of Mknu refer, all that infiiience which is asciibed 
^ them in the laws; but that thoir power be< auie very great ca 
^ hardly be do* bted. 

§ *20. The laws of Manu arc one of the Smritis, or Dharma- 
s4stras»[Ace^ 106J They were compiled long atter the full esta- 
bli^^hmentof tly power of the Brahmans; .md hence labour to mag¬ 
nify that powei in e\ery way They afford a good general view oT i 
tlie state of India and of Indian bocioty, as it existed from that 
period to the time of Buddhist rule—». s., for several centuries 
Of^fore ^00 B. C. 

§ 27. The actual date of compilation was probably about 300 
B. C., OP even Fater; indeed it is expressly stated in Maim that * 
extendve portions of India and powei ful kingdoms were 'n the 
power of hevetics, obviously lefening to the Buddhists \s€e 
*!§ 66-<--74]. The Aryans had now conquered the whole of Hin- 
<liibt&n from Gujarit to Bengal; but the Br6h|iians h«id notrpro- 
b^ly^advanced fui*ther to the cast than Kanauj on the Ganges* 
Tae ^Aryans were directed to choose their B^&hman^precra- 
'ton from Brohmarshi-I^esa, the coimtry of Brahman Kishis 

^ { 28* The distinct and authoritative settlement of tfie caste 

system is one of the most prominent features of the laws of 
Manu. The four castes were ;—(1) the Brdhman, or^priestly 
caste; (2) the Kshatriya, or military caste; (3) the Vaisya,^oi ^ 
industrial caste; (4) the Sudra, or servile caste. The three first 
castes weie called'*twioe-bom;” and all the laws tend to tJieir 
elevation and to the depression of the Sudras. 

The most striking points in the caste system as 14 existed atP^ 
the time of these laws were: ^ 
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Firitti tlie 4igaity aud sanctity Accord^ to the 

Bt^hmauF, a»d thingsK^e 

4hoiigbtaro he’nAlpcJitoi^ of ► tllfeirj^riviteges were* also eiijoyed, 
but in a far aoidllird^iee^ by the Ksliatrijas and Vaisyas. 

Secondly t the better contempt and even hatred felt nitd ^is* 
Splayed agaiast tjmraa; their only duty was to 'serve the bthei?' 
eastes, and espeei&lly tue lUahiuans; hut if they were uiiable to 
ebtaih any sei^ice, -then they were allowed to earn a precari¬ 
ous subsistence (but never to get rtoln by means of hiindiurafbs. 
This degraded condition of the Siidriw seems to indicate that 
wei^ the remains of conquered races, the conquerors b^ing the 
"‘'^twice-born’^ Isee § 3.] * ^ 

Thirdly^ the absettce of any provision for thPregSBaw^itbrin- 
a.nce of the mechanical arts and handicrafts, when the Sudraa 
were able to find service as prescribed iu^he law. These functions 
were probably performed, us now, by the mixed castes^ — i* e., the 
wastes formed by intennarriages between tite four ori^nal Sbstes. 

It niay be noted that the Ks^jatriya and Vaisya castes 
are said by some to be now extinct^ though the R&jputs^and 
a few other tribes claim to be descended from the fSnner, and a 
few industrial tribes call theinselves Vaisyas. The great mnjority \ 
of Hindus now belong to the mixed castes; which castes main- 
tain their casto dUtiuctions with even more care that?v^ former- I 
Ij exhibited by origiuul castes. ^ 

§ 29. Tiie government in the various States jpras under n llajA; 
whose power was despotic accoi*ding to the aforungements of 
Manu, except that he was bound to abide by the advice of the 
Brahmans. It is a noteworthy fact that as th$ power of th^ 
Brahmans increased, the jurisdiction of the R&j&s became more 
despotic. ^ 

Under the king were the lordSi of 1,000 villages; under each of i 
the latter were lords of 100 villages,—the hundred villa!?cs correa- f 
ponditig to what is called a Parganah. Under these again were ( 
the headmen of the villages, the Mandals^ or Patels^; and all those ^ 
^officers were regarded as officers of the Rij&. * 

§ oO. In the wlR-ge communities, the system of administration, 
seems to have been almost identical with that which has prjevniledl 
i» Indite for ages. The headman settled with the R&j4 the sum 
to be paid as revenue; am^tioned these payments amongst the 
villagaer; aud was answ^aJ^ for these .payments and mr the 
good conduct of the village. He held a portion of^land rent-free, 4.. 
4md he glso I'eceived fbes from the villagers, and was sornetimea 
a salary by the Government. In all disputes he acted as um¬ 
pire, assisted by arbitrators named by the disputants. The head¬ 
man was assisted by various other officials, of whom the chief 
the accountant and the watchmsm: all these officials were 
^paid M^es, by assignments of reift-free land, and someiames by 

§ 81. The Laws of Manu r^arding crimes were very rude, ' 
'but npt cruel; those regarding properly were fair and gqod f aud : 
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IB botb^ direct|otis were ^ven about the most minute matters of ^ 
daily life. The worst points were the favour shown to the higher 
A^ostes^ and ttio oppression o£ the Sudras. 

$ 32. The same e^lls app&red in the re]^ous aiA ceremo¬ 
nial Inws^ in which everything was done to exKt the Br&hmaus. 
Otherwise, the religions doctrines were not very different •fi'om 
those of the Vedas : the gods worshipped were naifrly the same^ 
the gods worshipped in ♦later tiin^, Vishnu, Siva, &c., were 
never mentioned; and tlteir incarnations or avaitint (Rama, 
Krishna, &c.)i were never jillflded to. Sati was not thought of ; 
indeed the widows of 13r&ll^ans were enjoined to live a viituous 
and holy life. ^ , 

j;eiyard for imniemorifd custom is an important 
feature ilfine laws of Manu. The marriage laws were tair and 
just; the wife was commanded strictly to obey her husband, and 
other women to obey 1 loir natural guardians; but e\cry provi¬ 
sion was made for the welfare of the female sex. Brahmans were 
ordired to divide rtieir l^es into four portions : in their youth, 
th^ were to be students, and to observe celibacy; in the second 
pomon of^their lives, the^ were to live with their wives as hoiise- 
nolders, and discharge the ordinary duties of Brahmans ; in the 
third portion, they weie to live as hermits in the woods, and sub¬ 
mit to very^ severe peiian<‘ei»; in the fourth, they were to engage 
solely ill* contemplation, and weie freed from nil ceromonijil 
observances. The arts of life in this perio<l, tho»g>i still in a simple 
state,♦were not rude; s^iid tlie numerous professions spoken of 
((goldsmith, cftiweis, artists, &c ) show that the people possessed 
^most things necessary to civilKation. 


PART VII.«THE HINDU SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY. 

§ 84. Rise *01 the Schools of Pliilosophy. § 35. The Upanishads. 

§ 86i The six Darsanas, or systems of Philosophy. § 87. The Saukhya 
and Yoga, § 38. ThcNyiCYa and Yaiseshika, The Purvfi Mim- 

and Uttara Mim^osi or Vedanta. 

I 34. The Hindds have always been fond of the study of 

phihfsophy ; and ns this atudj hue much iiiiiueiicvd blieig^iatiunal 
character, and bos even been supposed by some to have produced 
the great religious and political movement coiled Buddhism 
[see Part Vlll ], it is necessary for the young student to pay 
aome attention to its history. The schools of philosophy wer^ffdf" 
mentioned by Manu; but some observations on pliilosophy prove 
that the philosophic discussions, which ultimately gave nse to 
these schools, were already pi^dhctly familiar to the llin.'*is. 
precise date can be nssigned to the schcmls of philosophy.''^TWheV' 
the Br&hmaus were thoroughly settled in their power, the life of • 
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^ntemplatitn, which they were enjoined to lead fqp* maaijr yearvi 
«doubtless encouraged them to devote their att#nt2on to metaphy* 
^sical questions ; and hence ^e may ^presume that the*school of 
pbitosophy, or somQ.bf them, began about tne*period at which 
have now arrived. 

§ 3^. In addition^to the early parts of the Yedas, called the 
Sanhitasand thi i3ribinana» ^see § 2j, thej^e weie many later wri¬ 
tings founded on, or added to, the Vedas [set^ § 106^. Of these the 
most important are tbo U£’Ai!fi6iiAns,^or theological tructh, em¬ 
bodied in the Br&hmanas, and dealing wi|h philosophical specula- ^ 
tions. These may be regarded as the foundation of all the Hindu 
schoeds St philosophy. They reveal the attempt of the Hindil^o^d 
to attain to the comprehension of one Supreme. 
iccoguized that man belongs to the perishable world around, and 
also to the etcinal world beyond; and they proceed to investigate 
the powers or faculties with wlilch he is endowed, and to enquire 
how these powers may be used to procure escape from the pc^h- 
able woild, and the attainment of the sternal Vorld. 

§ 36. The result of this thought apppeared in the six plnloao- 
phic systems, or Darsmwh, 'flie inetemps) ohosis, or transmigra¬ 
tion of souK, seems to bo the fundumenttil doctrine of all these 
sqjiools; and the object of all the s} stems, like that of Hud- 
dbisin, seems to be ‘‘the discovery of the means «qf putting 
a stop to further transmigration,* ar*d the attainment of rest 
or hapjnness in sonft* form or otiicr. They all a^*ee nfto ^at 
this end is to hS attained only by a knowledge ^truth. The 
six Bysteiufl may be grouped ns three pnirs—each pair having 
Aore or less a method of its own. Tlie first pair consists of (1) • 
the Sankhya system of Kapila; to which (2) tlie Yo^a system 
of Patanjftii is supplementary. The second pair consists of 4^) 
the Nydya system of Gautama, to w^iieh (1) the Vtiue 9 hiha sys¬ 
tem of Itanada it> bupplcm(»ntary. And tlio thii;jl pair crmsists 
of (5) the Purva^Mirndnsd by Jaiuiiin, to which (6) the Uttara- 
Mtnida^d oi Vedanta, by Vy&sa, is supplementary, • 

§ 37. The Kankhya doctrines are mainly contained iu sthe 
aphorismt^of Kapila, hii^k, appear to be fiimlamentally atheistic. 
Kapila's atlention is ^naiiily devoted to the fact that man, and« 
indeed all Kature, is tiansitory ;ebut that the soul is immortal, and 
may bVj faeoA from its associatiem with Nature. Pataiyali, the 
author of the Yoga system, proceeds by somewhat the same 
method, but insists emphaticnily on the existence of a <^d—hence 
hjs is called the thetBtic syy^em. 

' § 38. The Ny&ya system of Gautama and the Vaiseshika 
HyetOttMof Kan&da are sometimes called the logical systems. Gaa« 
tama, in the Ny&ya philosophy, developed ^ fairly complete Sys¬ 
tem m{ loMo and psychfilogy. He tooK especial note of maii> 
mental pemers, ond of the uses to which those powers may be 
applietL^ He l^ld that God is the Supreme Soul, the seat of 
l^(»wleagc, the maker of all things. Kan&da, in the yai»esbilm« 
system, held WuVthe universe consists of temporary or transit 
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coUectionfl of atoms—these atoms being themeelVes iimerishable 
imd eternal —heSice bis is called the atomic system. ^ 

'§ 89. Th^ Purv£-Mim4ns& is called purva, or former, because 
it tenches the art of fc^sonir^ vitith the erpr^ object of int^ 

I rhtiiig the former Vedas— viz,, the SanhiUn^ and Br&hmanas, 
ts aim is essentially religious, and it derives all things^from 
Ood. 


The Uttara<*Mim&ns&, •-or Ved&nta. is cfiJIed ukara^ or latter, 
because it is devoted to the interpretation* of the latter part of 
the Vedas—.the Upjmidbads. Vyisa in this system, like 
in the Furva-MimSns^, derives all things from God. He 
teaches that the Universe emanates from Brahma, or Pai Umattf 
the %ipreme Soul; that man's soul is identical in origin with Hhe 
Supreiiiv Si/ui, and that emancipation, or freedom from irons- 
migration, will be attained so soon as man knows his soul to be 
one with the Supreme Ste'd. 

It should be noted that all six systems of philosophy regard the 
VedOo as sacred and authoritative; but the two Mim&ns&s look 
upon the Vedas as the absolute Revelation of the will of God. 


f 




PABT fill. THE BUDDHIST PERIOD. THE RISE OP 
BUDDHISM, ABOUT B. C. 477. 

§ 40. Character of the history of the Buddhist Period. § 41. Origin of 
Buddhism. § 42. Buddhism, a Social and Moral Reform. § 43. DoetTines 
of Buddhism. § 44. Ldfe of Buddha. § 45. T'le Buddhist Councils, and 
tlio 

c 

§ 40. With the rise of Buddhism, the student enters upon a 
period whose history is, in many ways, very different from the 
history which he has hitherto been reading. During the Vaidik 
perisil, during the Heroic period, and during the curly Br&limiinic 
period, the history has been solely derive<k^ &om the aco unts of 
the Hindus themselves ; its onl^ materials have been the religious 
books, or the semi-religioils Epics hf the Hindus, and n«. dates can 

be fixed with even a i^ir probability. The early Vaidik j-efigion 
and its modification under the Br&Umans were confined to the 
Hindds; thi&se religions, so far from sending out missionaries 
to convert foreira nations, actually refua^d (as we have noticed in 
our accounts ortheBudras; eee Part VI.) to receive even the 
conquered tribes of India as converts, except under degtadiug 
conditioHS, Hence tke Hindils, during these early ages, were 
sJmost entirely isolated, llut in the Buddbist period, ^ the tefate* 
of things was difiereot. Buddhism arose in India; btit^itsoonr 
spread into Ceylon, Thibet, Barmah, Siam, and evfp into OUina^ 
i I'MongoUa and Northern Asia. In this way, extended inter's^ 
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^course aro^ between these countries a^d India. Pilgrims firom 
^many fore^n parts visited India as tlie countr;^ of the found^ 
of their futh [see § 87]; and fron^ their iccountg, and froin 
sacred books of •these for^gn eoiw^sies, much may ^ be 
learned about India. Above all, early in the Buddhist period, 
the Groeks invaded India [see § 48] ; shortly afterwards, Greek 
ambassadors le^sidedD at^ the court of an Indian king; and 
from the date *of these events, which we known from Gredc 
history, we can settle the dates of all events liitmedlatclj con¬ 
nected with them. Hence, for the*fmat time in tliis history, 
we are able to put a da^e at the head of*this Part— vt^,j the date* 
of theadeath of Buddha, which had thus been showm with very 
little doubt to be about 477 B. C. ^ ^ 

§ 41. Wc have seen [§ 34] that the conteir^nfKfV^*^H(Eits of 
the Bi4hmans produced after u time many systems of phih>sophy, 
which were also, in a way, systems of religion. All these systems 
were naturally, in the hands of Br&hinans, founded on the Vedas. 
But it is probable that these enquiries weie«uot altogether^on- 
lined to the Br&hmaus; the results m the systems were doubt¬ 
less sometimes communicated to other castes. At any ra&, a 
clever and philanthropic Kshatriya (Buddha) engageef in these 
half philosophic, half religious speculations, without the aid of 
the Vedas; he became a devotee atul a preacher of his doc¬ 
trines ; and he was the founder of a roligioti and of M political 
movement which bo# had an enormous efirect on tlie history of the 
whole of Abin« • ^ • 

§ 42. The spread of Buddliisra was probably^ainly owing 
•to the fact that it was a social reform, and to its puie and simple 
morality ; rather tlian to the strength of its religious doctrines.* 
The former appealed^ to the interests and the feeling*^ of the 
common people; the latter could only be understood by tbelearlS^. 

Buddhism denied the obligiitioiw^f caste.* It thereby attempt¬ 
ed to deliver the Sudriis and the mixed-castes aftd the uu(-castes 
firom the oppression to which they had been subjecteil under the 
Br&hmaiiic system [sec § 28] ; and though, aficr the fiijl of 
Buddhism many centuries later, the dignity and sanctity of 
Brfihmafts were restuvA, yet it a])pears that these pretensions 
were not accompanied by any revival of the gnisser oppi:essioii of 
early^ftimes.^ Here then was great social reform. Again, its 
morality was pure and simple. It declared that the only method 
by which man could elevate himself in the scale of^being, and 
obtain rest from the transmigrations of the soul, was not W the 
search after truth, as the^&nkhva and other philosophies affirmed 
not by pISnaiiocb and animal sacrifices and other ceremonial 
oASdiffances,^ as some of the Br&hmans had taught—but simply 
, by the ptaetice of the great virtues, truth,* purity, honesty, and 
(ab^e al]|^ Maiiri^ or charity and universal benevolence. 


* Tl|f) Btudent^iay notice that Buddhism was not succe^ful la cntiTCly 
jning away wltn caste; indeed, it appears to have actvnlly int^uced the 
^ wte system ini ^■ 


rtjylou. 
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$ 43. It in ];:ot necessary for the yotmg student ^0 trouble 
himself much about the philosophical doctrines of Buddhism. 
Broadly its Caching ^were th|it there ia nothin^ but sorrow 
in life; that sorroW*''TB produced by otfr affections; that oiar 
iLffeetions must be destroyed, in order to destroy the root 
of sorrow; and that man may destroy all affections, all'^pas¬ 
sions, all desires, by contemplation; whereby ultimately he may 
obtain Nirvana, or annihilation. This JVirvdna was the great 
sim of Buddhism; ami has^oven h^eii described by some later 
^^degcncrate Buddhists as sort of heaven. 

" § 44. ^kya Muni, or^^Gautunia, afterwards known as Buddha^ 

or enlightened, was a Kshutriya. He was the 8on%f the 
!R&i^f, ,K pj?*Ji»vq#tu. a kingdom probably situated in Gorakh¬ 
pur, oiNNep&l, at the foot of the Ilim&luya mountains, north of 
Oudh. As a boy, he was beautiful and accomplished. Ar a 
^outb, he was retnarkalAe for his lore of contemplation ; but he 
IS rmresented as also distinguished for his courage and strength. 
His wife was the benhtiful Topi. 

IHs contemplations impressed him with the shortness and 
misery of life, and the ^vanity of earthly happiness. These 
impressions were cmifirmod by his observations, whilst ho was 
being driven about lii^^ father’s city in his chariot, of the 
misery ai^ ;^,eath around him, contrasted with the talmness and 
freedom From care displayed by a certain hkihaku or heg- 
gin" devotee, whom he met at the gate of tlie city. lie soon 
feft liis father’s palace, m order to become a devotee. He became 
the pupil successively of two famous Br&hmaiis; but could find 
^10 happiness or salvation in their teaching. lie then betook 
himself to a hermitage for six years, subjecting himself to 
severe penances; but he ,was at length convinced that he 
coiud not obtain salvation in this way, and he gave up his 
penances. . 

lie was now deserted by the five followers who had attended 
him in the harinitAge. Left to himself, he continued to ponder 
how he might obtain deliverance from the evils of life. At 
length he arrived at the condusious whicj, have been ^f^scribed 
^bove as the doctrines of Buddhism; and from this moment he 
claimed tlie title of Bud^lfia. w 

He at first went to Benares, where he made many converts. 
Xle was then invited to R^jagrihtt, the capital of Magadba, bj the 
king BimbL^ra, who was his friend and disciple for many yeara. 
Bimbis&ra was at length assassinated by ^ his son Aj&tasa^u ; and 
Buddha had to retire to Sr&vasti, the capital of Krsala, where' 
the king became a convert. He returned at one time to Knpil*^- 
vastu, ^where also lie converted all his family the S&kyas. Finally, 
his great enemy^ Aj&tasatru, king of Magadba, became a dis¬ 
ciple; and hospitably entertained the prophet, now aU Oldman 
of seventy. At last^ on his return from a visit to B.&j^iha, 
he halted in a ibrest near the town of Kusinigora; whilst sittinst 
under a sil-troe, he entered into Nindna,*^ • 
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§ 45, • The doctrines of Buddha rapidly sptipad. ‘ A Buddhist 
douncil, or meeting of the chief followers ^f the faith, was held 
'Shortly afiter his death. Another•comcil followed it; and a 
^hird was held in the Seventeenth year of flfe reign of king Asoka, 
^see § 69 ], when Buddhism bad become the state or royaJ reli¬ 
gion of A^J one or other of these councils, the sacred 

books, or fiely scriptures of the Buddlii?ts, were drawn up. 
They were called the 2\i-Pitaka, or Three Ba^ets. 

• 

--i_ 


ff^T IX. THE INVASIONS OF DARIUS AND ALE^^NDEK 

B. C, 621—B* C. 326, 

§ 46. Nature of the History. § 47. Persian Invasion under Darius. 

§ 48. The Greek Invasion under Alexander, § 49. The Battle of the * 
Jhclam. § 60. Advance of Alexander^ the Sntlaj. § 61. Hi#Retreat* 

§ 62. The Voyage of Nearchus. ^ 

* • 

§ 46. The Persian and Greek invasions and the events that 
arose out of them form a sort of parenthesis in ,the Buddhist 
period; though the Brahinanical religion was sti^ predominant^ 
in India, down to the time of Alexander. Our knowlAlgc of these 
invasione is derived from the Greek hit^torinns ; and algo (for the 
subsequent events) from coins which hav*fe been d5^^covcred, l^saring 
fthe niimes and some brief accounts of the kings § 55]. 

§ 47- Darius Hysbispes (Darawesh or King Gushtasp was 
ills Persian name) was nearly contemporary with Buddha. In tlie 
years 521—518 B. C., he invaded India ; crossing the Indus over 
a bridge of boats constructed by his Greek Admiral Skylax."*^TjJ^i0 
latter sailed down the Indus, ind returned home either by the 
Peri'<an Gulf or by the Red Sea. There are ifo accounts of the * 
•details of this invasion; but some of the proviiACes of India— 
probably only a few on the banks of the Indus—wer^ madd 
into a Persian (a province governed by a satrap or 

• viceroy). It is ic%markable, considering that India produces 
little gold in modern times, ^at the tribute sent to Darius from 
bis* India* satrapy was in gold ; and furnisiied a large portion 
of the gold of the royal Per^an treasures. 

§ 48. Aloj&aiidcr the Oreat (called in India#/«Aa7ir/ur or 
Sikandar^^ king of Macedon, at the liead of an army of Macedonia 
.• *iis and ^ther Greeks* conquered Darius, king of Persia, in the 
331 D. C. He spent four years in subduing some of the 
anther provinces of the Persian empire in BildchistAn, K&bul, 
Aljfi Tnrkist&n; and^ in 327 B. C.f he proceeded th invade 
^India. fHaviiig established the Greek supremacy in Baetria (the 
modern Balkh—north of the Hindd Kush Mountains, which run 
thr<fhgh theSiorthern part of KiVml or A^h&nktAn, and partly 
^^vide it frov'^Turkistan), he then inarched through Kabul, and 
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readied tlie TndHs at Attock, in the extreme north of Iflie Panj&bA « 
He crossed the Indus without opposition \ and on its eastern 
bank received the si^nhsibn ef Taxiles,^ powerful prince who 
ru\^d over the country from the Indus to the Jheiam. Til? 
JLehim was called the Hydaspes by the Greeks. In his passage 
of this river near Gujar&t (the scene of the gf^at defeat of 
the Sfkbs in 1849, see Chttpter XI., § ^8)^ Alexander was opposed 
a the name af whose i*ace or dynasty was Pauwtva^ 

called by the Greeks Porus. • 

« «§ 49. In the great bittle of the Jhelam or Hydaspes that 
fdlowed, the Indian army was more numerous than the ^reek ; 
and moreover the advantnge of two hundred elephants and 
thre^fer^rtdliwdw^f^TO-chariats. The Indians fought bravely, accord¬ 
ing to the account of the Greeks; but th^ey were unable to 
withstand the discipline Alexander’s army. The two sons of 
Porus were killed, and his army utterly routed. Alexander, 
pleascj^l with the courjige of Porus, treated him kindly. He not 
only restored him to his hSngdom, but also enlarged its extent; 
and^’orus was henceforth g. faithful ally of the Greeks. 

§ 50. Prom this point Alexander procee<led eastward, cross¬ 
ing tlie Acesines and the Hydraotes (the Chinab and the llavi, 
see Introduction § 4), Jle pushed on to the IfypliHsis (the 
Satiuj), ivi Vihe hope of being able to march on Palibothra, of 
whose ningnifioence as the nV the powerful realm of the 

Pras^i (dbuhthiss Maga^ba, xee § 68) he had heard. ^ His soldiers 
could not be iuilueed, either by entreaties or tlireats, to advance 
beyond the Satlaj ; and Alexander was compelled unwillingly to , 
ireturn, making the Panjfib the extreme limit of his conquests. 

§ 51. His first care was to construct a •fleet to convey lus 
troipps down tlie Satlaj to the Indus, and thus home. Part of the 
Amy embarked, and sailed vrith great pomp dowiv the Indus; 
part marched almg the banks; untu at last be came td* t P>y ia ! 8 e" 
named Pa tala, supposed to have been near the mouth of the 
river. On Ms road he met with many difficulties iind much 
opposition; especially fr<»m the warlike tribe of the Malli (believed 
to have lived in the neighbourhood of^lj^ult&n), in tighting 
against whom he received a severe wound. ' 

§ 52- He was treated in 'Sl frien&Iy way by the people in the 
■neighbourhood of Patkla; and here he founded a city, in wTiich 
he left a Greek garrison. He then ordered his Admiral ^earohim 
to proceed Ijbme by sea, whilst he himself, with a part of his* army, 
marched back to his Persian dominions through the wild deserts . . 
of Qedrosia (Blldcliist&n). Nearefaus sailed from th4’ mouth of * 
the Indus in 326 B. O., and arrived at the mouth of the Bu|RirdS^ 
tes, after a memorable v<^age of which Alexander was juatiy ^ 
proud. The great conqueror fully meant to i^tum to fomp^e 
subjugation of India; but he died shortly afterwards, at 
Babylon, in th^ year 323 C. • c 
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PART K. THE BACTRIAN AND SCYTHIA» DT^NASTIES, 


B. C. ai 2 —A. D. 73. • 


§ Invasion of Soleucus. § 54. Foundation of the Greek kingdom 
of Bactria. i5. the chief materials of the history. § 56. War 

with Antiochus Ibhe Great.* £ 57. The 8o(fry Nike^ and Sdh dynasties, 
g 68. The Scytliian dyoa'aty. * * 

§ The kingdoms grouped under the name of Syria 
inqjuaing tlie province of Bactria [»ee § 48] and a clij^ to 
Alexander's Indian conquests, fell to uie lot oM4tlea.”€i4^^ne of 
the bcht of tlie Macedonian Geneials. Sandracottus was now king 
of the Praftii, according to the Greek accents, having taken Pali- 
botbra from tlieformer king 50*3 This king was, doubtless, 
the Hindu K&jd Chandragupta, wVtO had s^eized tlie kingifeom of 
Magadha, after the massacre of the su#rivors of the Nanda dynasty; 
and whose ca])ital was Pataliputra 68J. Soleucus intiif^hcd 

against Chandragupta as far as the Ganges. Whether a*battle was 
fought or not appears to be uncertain; but a treaty was made. 
Seleucus gave the king of Magadha his daughter in mariiago, and 
gave up to him the provinces east of the Indus in fe^urn for a 
tribute of fifty elopbauts. MogaSthetiCS was appointed the 
Greek ambassador*at the court of Magac^a; and has full 

accounts of * the Indians of that penod § 59]. Tlie 
identity of Sandracottus and Chandragupta has been proved 
^ beyond a reasonable doubt; and the young student should 
remember that it is this identification which Ims aiforded us the 
connecting link between the accounts of the Hindus and t4psc 
of the Giceks, and which has consequently enabled us to form 
a cbi'onology of this period of Indian history. • 

§ 54. In the reign of Antiochus Soler, who succeeded his 
fatLer Sideucus in the Syrian monarchy, Theodotus•the Govemoi 
of Baciria, rebelled; and, notwithstanding the fact that (9han- 
dragupta aided Anti^Jkus iu return for the cession of some more 
territory on the Indus, the rebel succeeded (probably in the retga 
of Antiochus II.) in asserting his indopeiidence. lie became 
the founded of the Greek empire of Bactria, which at this time 
included those portions of Tilrkist^n, Aightoist^n, and Bildcliis- 
t&a which had remained in tho possession of the Gre&s. 

^ § 55. The accounts «»f the Bactrian dynasties, banded <lowQ 
to us by 4he Greek historians, were very slight, and did not 
* indifiute that the^ had very much influence in India; but the 
historical discoveries that have been tu#de«in the investigation of 
nuiEeroup coins found mainly in the Fnnj&b and A^hdnist&n, 
show that these dynasties were always intimately connected with 
bdii^ A fe%of the earlier coins bear the emblems of Alexander's 
Janmediate successors, and the inscriptions on them are in Greek ^ 
but the later coins bear double inscriptions—one in Greek, tho 
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other m a depen Aate form of Sanskrit, or in some othef oriental 
lanpuape—an^ the eidbletns are the elephant^ or the humped cow 
of India. I'he inscriptvwi«i^oA the coins, ^eir distribution, and 
otb^r facts discoverea about them, have largely increased oup^ 
knowledge of those obscure dynasties which for centuries m^n« 
tained a connexion between the Hindu and th%rGreci^ worlds. 

§ 56. Tbeodotus IT., th^ son of tb^fodnder of the first Bac*^ 
trian d 3 masty, was deposed by another Gteek named Euth^» 
demus. Antiochus the Greats King of ^ria, invaded Bactna,. 
aiid reduced Buthydemus ft> submission; but finally confirmed 
him in his kingdom. Demetrius, the son of Buthydemus, wa#.the' 
fourth J^ing. He made extensive conquests in Persia, and also an. 
the GujaKmcmstr^India; but was finally dispossessed, first of Bac- 
tria Proper, and afterwards of his TndiaTi dominions, by JCukratidas. 

§ 57. Ill the time of S^ikratidas, the Bactrian power was at 
* its height. He was the first of the Soter dynasty—so called' 
from tl^t title being giyen to them on the coins. The Parthiana 
from the west, and the Sakf-Bcythians from the remote regions 
of Nofthern Transoxiana, bqgan to press on the empire ; and in 
the reign of*the next king, Bukraiidas II., the Saica-Scythians 
took possession of the whole of Bactria Proper. This happened 
labout the year 126 B. C.; and from this period the Sot4r dynasty 
wgs confined^o its Indian possessions, including Sind, part 
of the IJorth-West Provinces, the Panj^ib, ^nd Afgh&nist&n. 
Meufin^ler ^waa the most ^uccesafal and powerful moparch of this 
dynasty. «> 

lu the latter part of the rule of the Soters, another Greek 
dynasty, called the Nik6 dynasty, became established in a por¬ 
tion of these dcHoainions. ^ 

A<flthird dynasty, the S&h, ruled in Gujar&t for many centuries.. 
They appear to have been at* first dependent on the Bactrian 
^ dynasty, of which they were probably Hindu (some say Parthian) 
vassats. They were probably at fii'St Buddhists. A celebrated cave- 
temple betweeif Puna and Bombay was erected by N&h&p6>na, the 
found A* of this dynasty, in combination with Dev&bhuti 

of the Sangfi. dynasty [aee § 72]. The Silft^were conquefled by 
tUb Vallabhi dynasty, calledjpr^pl^) about 318 A. D. [see § 83.] 
It is believed by some that the S&hs^ were the same as^the Yue- 
Ghi dynasty, mentioned in § 82. 

§ At Imigth the Bactrian kingdom appears to have been^ 
finally overthrown by tiie Scythians about the year 57 B. C. 
The latter established a semi-Greek kingdom in Western India ; • 
and were fin nil v subdued by Yikram&ditya, king of Uj^ain, about 
the year 78 A. D. 
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PART XL—GREEK ACXJOUNTS OF*INUIA.. 

§ 69. Palibothra. § 60. Divisions of India. § 61. The Caste System* 
§ 62. Hermits. § 68. Prosperous Administration. § 64. Learning and 
the Arts. § 65. IGleneraPlteiqarks. 


§ 59. Greek historians have preserved for us aecounts of 
India and the Indians, as they appeared them at the time o& 

Alexander's invasion and during the reign of Seleucua_ 

abouhthe years B. 0. 327—312. Of these accounts the n^st 
important was that of Megasthenes, ambassaddP*^f 
at the court of Chandragupta at Magadha [see § 53] ; which 
account has been preserved in parts, iu^ the works of Arrian^ 
a writer of the 2nd century, A. D. Mega^tfaenes called the 
people of Magadha, the Prasii; and their capital, Pitaliputraf he 
called Palibothra, This city, according his account, was situat* 
ed at the confluence of the Erannoboa^ and the Ganges; aSd- 
was of immense size, surrounded by high walls, with fivefiundred 
and seventy towers and sixty-four gates. Pitaliputra has been 
identified by some with Patna, by others with Allahabad. 

§ 60. The power of Sandracottus (Chandragup5i)r is re¬ 
presented as havinff been very extensive; yet there no 

loss than one humped and eighteen independent 8t^8»in 
various parts oi India. • 

§ 61. The Greeks give us an account of the division of the 
Bindiis into castes ; and state that the members of a caste were 
not allowed to marry %nto any other caste. They make an 
error in the enumeration of the castes, which they describe^** 
as follows : — (1) Sophists, or Bmchinanes (Brahmans); (2) 
the Revenue Officers; (3) the Ministers of Static; (4) SoldiezB 
(Ksbatriyas); (5) Husbandmen (Vaisyas); (6) Artificers and 
Tradesmen (the mixed castes of Manu) ; and (7) ShepITerds living 
on hills and hunting ^me. Of these seven, the first th9ee 
classes w«re probablj^^all Br&hmans; the seventh probably 
referred to the remains of the aboriginal tribes, the hillmen 
of the ^present day Introduction, § 24] ; and the Sudras 

are omitted aftogetber. With regard to the Sudras, it is highly 
wortliy of note that they had probably by this time neased to 
be treated harshly^ as slaves ; for tlie Greeks are unanimous in say- 
that slavery did not exist in India. 

^ 62. Thweverity of the asceticism practised by the hermits 
dfftidia strude the Greeks with astonishment. These hermits were 


TOobably sometimes Br&hmws in the thirds stage of their* life 
fVanBprasthnJ, and sometimes members of the established 
monastic orders. One of these hermits, named Calanus^ was 
persuaf^ by Alexander to accompany him in his return 
Wia; but falling sick in Persia, he reused to take the Per- 
siab remedies, and ascended the funeral pile, to the surpriae 
admiratiozi of the Greeks. 
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•§ 63. Tlie presets made by the Indian princes indicate 
irealih; and the vbol e^ oeui^ry appears to .have been in a 
prosperous state* Tt/ere were numerous (dinmercial cities an6^ 
ports fi)r foreign trade. TTie poHce was excellent; and both life 
and property were fairly safe. Justice was administered by^ the 
king and his tbinisters. The village sy^tenT 30] was no- 

tic^ by the Gr^ks, whofhgarded the^ communities ns Republics. 

§ 64. The Indians were^ described as learned; and their 
system of philosophy was|already fully developed. Architecture 
aiffd music seem to have been neglected; but the arts of life 
seem to have been generally much in the state in which th^ are 
atprAimJ^ Tluynagnificenee of Indian festivals, the fineness and 
whiteness of their clothes'(which consisted of the dhoti and 
the chaddar^ as now in Bengal), the brilliancy of their dyes, 
were all noticed; and %he mode of agriculture practised, and 
the C|gps grown, were exactly the same as at the present day. 

§ The most striking points about the Greek accounts 
arej»—(I) their general a|rreement with the accounts in Manu; 
(2) the Iktle change tliax has since occurred during two thou¬ 
sand years ; (3) the favourable impression which the manners 
and condition of the Hindus made on the Greeks. The men 
are described as braver than any Asiatics whom the Greeks had yet 
met, and singularly truthful. They are said to be sober, tem¬ 
perate, peaceable; I’emarkable for eimpMei ty and ha tegrifey; 

hornet and a^rse to*litigal1on. The practice df widows be¬ 
coming sad had already been introduced, but probably only 
partially, for it is 8[>oken of by Aristobulus as one of the extra-** 
ordinary local peculiarities which he heard Qf at Taxila. 


• 

PART. XII* THE BUDDHIST PERIOD CONTINUED. 

THE MAURYAN DYNASTY OF MAGADHA AND THEIR 
* SUCCESSORS, B. C. 477-31. 

§ 66, The early kings of Magadha. § <^^The Nanda dynasty. 

$ 68, Chatidraguptn, founder,^ the Mauryan Dynasty. § 63. Asoka. 

§ 70. The Edicts of Asoka. §71. The later Mauryan Kings,, § 7^ The 
Saiig4 Dynasty. § 78. The Kanwd Dynasty, and the Decline of Bud- 
§ Tdt The Kingdoms of Mithxld, Gaur, and Eanauj. 

§ 66. In the Mah&bh&rata, mention Vas made of Saha-deva^ 
king oi Magadha. A long line of kings, of Tmons djnasti^^, 
more or less mythicaL is said to have succeeded him. The thirty- 
Iburth'and.thirtj-fifu kln^ in this line were BiinbiBfi.ra ^and . 

■ Aj^taeatro, the contemporaries of Buddha, about SOO B. C. to- 
477 B. C. 

§ 67. The sixth king from Aj&tasatru was tailed^ Nanda; 
and he founded a Budra ajnaaty, of which nine Buecessive Ainjp ^ 
all called Nanda, reigned in saceession. One of these Nandat. 
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^ WBA reigni§g at P&taliputTa at the time of Alexaipder'ik invasiou; 
and the f»me pf his power and riches at^acted the envy pf 
Alexander § 50]., He is called J^ ^cl a t^e Ricla 
'^,§68. lit the disosj^nisation that sTOdheded the retreat of 
Alexander from the Panj&b, a man of low birth named Chanosa* 
OupiAi made himself master of that province. Soon afterwards, 
aided by a liribmantntr^ue against the Siidra king Nanda, he 
succeeded in mastering the great kingddkn of Magadha; ayd be-> 

^ came the founder of the Mauryan dynasty, which was the first 
that acquired, in Tndian history, a decided pre*etninence over all 
the other principalities of the country. During the reign 8f* 
tihainUragupta, the FAli language (the form of Sanskrit at that 
timfi spoken in Magadha) began to be cultivated ^^u]tima|^ be* 
came the chief sacred language of the Buddhists. The invasion 
of Seleucus, and the embassy of Megasthenes, have already been 
noticed [§ 53, 59]. At the time when Mhgasfchenes was at P&ta* 
liputra, there were many independent Icings in India; but 
gradually during the long and prospeiyius reigns of Chandri^upta 
(twenty-four years, from B. C. 315 to B, C. 291) and his son^nd 
successor Bindus&ra (twenty-eight yeafls from B. (/. 29tto B. C. 
^i63), most of the princes of Northern India seem to have been 
reduced to submission. 

§ 69. AsckKA, the son of BindusS.ra, succeeded about the year 
^63 B. C-, and reigned for about forty 3 »GHrs, until tlj^year 323 
B. C. He assumed^ the name of Piyatlmi^ or Priyadarmn, His 
reign is the most important and the pfbst clearly idenflfied 
epoch in early Indian history, for the following ^'easons: jirBt^ 
^luring this reign Buddhism became the State religion, having^ 
been proclaimed as sucdi at a great Buddhist Council (the third 
since the time of Buddha) held under the patronage of Asoka 
in the seventeenth year of his reign \see § 45] ; secowHy^ AsclKF 
undoubtedly largely extended the *cfinquests of his father Bin- 
dus&ra and his grandfather CUnndragupta; his edicts that have 
been found (or which we shall speak presently) pjove that hia 
kingdom extended from the valley of Pesh&war and the K^bul 
river and Kaslmur, to 8Wrat on the west of India, and to Bengal, 
Orissa, md Tolingdimn on the east. ^ 

§ 70. Thirdly^ the history of the reign of Asoka is far more 
authentic and clearly ascertained than any of the preceding history. 
All Uie literature ui Buddbinni speaks uf this reigii in suiiiedelall ; 
but what is far more important, numerous inscriptions^ made by 
the order of Asoka, and commonly called his Edicts, have been 
jdSscovered ii^various parts of India. These inscriptions furnish 
4)1^ first safe standing-ground for the history of ifuddhism, almost 
the first for the history of Inc^ia; as they ar^ absolutely contem- 
•poraqpous and undoubtedly autbentic fecords. They; i*eIKte to 
many and various matters; being frequently political and religi¬ 
ous manifestoes, and statements of Asoka’s policy and principles 
ofMvdfnment, 8.g., the constitution of civil and erimimii Courts, 
a]|B the abolition of capital punishments. The most cetel:nrated 
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of tbemiire at Girnar, in K&tMwar; (2) at Eapurdigiriy 
n^ar Peeli&war, at the north of the Panjab; (3) at Dhauli, in 
Orissa; a^d (4) LMhs^ or pillars at Dehli atid Allahabad.« 
tThese are all in thg^B&U^l&gmage. ^ ' 

* § 71. Seven Buddhist kings of the ]^urjan dynasty reigned 
successively after Asoka down to the year 195 B, C. ^tinder 
them Magadha rose to great eminence^ splepdid roads ran 
across the country fron^Patuliputra^toIbhe Indus*and to Gujarfi,t. 

§ 72. The Maury an dynasty appears to have been succeeded 
Ay the San^i Il4j4s. The«first prince of the 8ang4 family, Pus- 
^pamitra, built one ofthe great Buddhist topes at SanchiinB. C. 188. 
This dynasty has left many similar memorials in various ^arts of 
ImUa. It appea rs to have ex:pired with B.4j4 Devabhutitfibout 
86 

§ 73. Four Buddhist kings of the Kanwa dynasty probably 
succeeded the Sangduand reigned till about the year 31 B. G. 
But long before this, numerous other rival powers had sprung up 
in nerious parts of India; and the power of Buddhism was now 
oa the decline. * 

^ 74. Of the rival pQjprers referred to in the last section, some 
were tlfe remains of the old Hindu kingdom, whose dynasties 
claimed to date from the heroic times of the Mah4bh4rata and 


the Rim&yana. Amongst these, the student should remember 
the kirigfmm of Mithil4, or Benares, of whose princely house 
Sitk, t^e wife of R4ma, was a daughter 14] ; the kingdom 

•of^aur, in Bengal, of which we Aall hear mor^ presently; and 
lihe kiiigdoiuBof Kanatij, in Oudh (called in heroic times Panch4Ia) 
'Whose kings remained devoted to Brahmanism throughout t^e 
^centuries of Buddhist rule in India, and who protected the 
Br4hmans when they were proscribed elsewhere § 83]. 


• - • - 

PART XIIL THE DECLINE OF BUDDHISM, AND THE 
• BRAHMANIC REVIVAL. 

FROM ABOUT 200 B. C. TO AbIuT 1200 A. 

§75. The decline of Buddhism. ^7B, The Jainas, §77. Materials for 
the history of this period. § 78. The PornCnas. § 79. Tthe Aifnikulas. 
-§ 80. The^Andhra D3masty. § 81, Vjikramifidkya. § 82. The Tue-chi 
Dynasty. § 83. The Gupta Dynasty of Vallabhi, the Rahtors, the Chauras, 
Ritd the Salonkas. § 84. The Andhra Dynasty continued^ and Re^ 
Bheja. § 85. The Pdl and Sen Dynasties in Bengal. ^ 86. Late Bod- 
didst Dynasties. §87. The Chinese Buddhist Pilgrims. §88. Fah-%ian 
§ 89.* Hiouen Thsang.' §%0. Review of the state of Hinddstdn befoy^ 
the Muhammadan invasions. 

I 75. Buddhism, although it had become tUb paranfeunt re- 
4^1on aod the faith of most of the princes of Inqia, had n^er 
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extiri)ated Br&hmaiusm; indeed it is doubtful ^ whether tihe 
.majority of the peoijle ever became Buddhiate. A^r the ex-' 
tinction of the powerful •Mauryan ^yna^ A&hmatiiam began 
a^n to revive; and frofti this penod (aboof 200 B, G.) some 
of the kingdoms of India were Buddhist, others J^r&hmanical. 
The Bt’ahmanical kii^oms, few at first, gradually became more 
numerous ri 41 pbwerfm* « 

§ 76. The Jaina relmon midway,* in point of doctAnes, 
between Buddhism and Br&hmanism, . The Jainas retained the 
caste system, and acknowledged the goift of Br&hmanism; but^ 
they regarded certain saints called Tirthanharas as superior to 
the g^os. Like the Buddhists, the Jainas denied the authority 
of the Vedas, and were extraordinarily careful to de^oy 
life. The last and chief Tirthanharas were Mab&vira and 
Paravan4th. 

The system did not originate until about 600 A. D.; reached 
its greatest height about 1000 A. D.; and declined after J^OO 
A. l5. It chiefly prevailed in the soutlSk>f India and in Gujar&t. 
Jainas abound still in Giijar&t and in Cunara. They have alw^a 
been a learned and a successful commercTal people. Taufll liter¬ 
ature owes to them its finest compositions; Jaina authors were 
the real refiners of that exquisite language. They were much 
persecuted in Madura, and finally rooted out from^tkere by 
KuufL Pandiyon \_9ee § 99j, their lenders being impaled, probably 
in the eleventh centifty. Many of the baiycers in Gujaillt %ad 
in other parts t)f India (especially at Murshidab^l in Bengal) 
have usually been Jainas. They Lave a holy mountain in the 
iBstrict of Hazaribdgh in Bengal, called Parsvanath, where their 
greatest l*trihankara obtained absorption^ or eternal rest—t. e 
died. 

§ 77. The sources of the history^f the very obscure period 
of the revival of Br&hmanism are:^ (1) the semi-mythological ac¬ 
counts of the Purdnas or later religious books of the Brahmans 
[see § 78]; (2) the inscriptions_ and coins that havcT been dis¬ 
covered in various parts of India (the earlier inscriptions befco^ 
those of %iddhist mon$%*chs); (3) the accounts of the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims wh6 visited India, whose descriptions have 
been translated from Chinese into the European languages 
[see § 87]. • 

§ 78. The Purdnas are so called, because they profess to teach 
that which is —the old faith of the Hindds. dPhey are 

cwerally supposed to datepnly from 800 A. D., many of them* 
b^ng of muchfclater date. But they give a view of the religion 
<|f 4he llevival of Br&hmanism; and are mainly devoted to an 
interpretation of the beliefs of the various sects of worshippers 
Of Yisiinu, Siva, &c. Besides this, thgy at'e storehouses ormy- 
thologieal and legendary stories; they contain not only genealo¬ 
gies an^lives of^ods, but also genemomes of kings and heroes ; 
an^from some or the latter, gleams or historical truth may 
derived. 
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, 1!he Pur£na| are eighteen in number. Though teaching & 
j^eratlon for the Vedas, the religion is quite different from thef 
Vaidik, and also frSm tliat^of the Darsanaa [see §86], It re- 

E resents tlje populaa^Brilfiinnnlbal religiooi^f India, Three gO|^ 
Irahina the Creator, Siva the Destroyer, and Vishnu the TPfe- 
server, are recognised, though the worship of Brahma is neglected. 
Deified heroes, such as Rama and Krishna, are^ ^rshipped as 
incargations, or avatdrSj of Vishnu; there are also on infinite 
nuspcber of lesser pods, 

'§ 79, The Br&htnaui^seeured popular interest and sympathy 
hj an extensive and exciting ceremouinL They secured the 
allegiance of the young by encouraging learning and estahlisbing 
Sch<IQ[s and colleges. They had preserved the sacred bjmn9 and 
coininentaries7*T>y consigning them to the care of authorised 
and responsible families; and they increased the inffuence which 
they possessed in thisaway, by inserting interpolations in the 
sacred hooks, and more esj^eciafly in the two great Epics, favour¬ 
ing ^leir pretensions. Ii^ these and other ways they gradually 
recovered their lost supremacy in India; hut the process is 
represented in the Pur^as to have been effected by a single 
miraculous event, as follows:— 

Wlken the holy Kishis, or sages, who dwelt on Mount Abu, 
complained that the V edas were trampled under foot, and that 
lundSras in the possession of R&ksnasas (or Buddhists), they 
were oij^eredby Brahma to re-create the rsa^ of Ksbatriyus who 
ha^beeii extirpated by Parasu R&mn [see §7], Xhis was effected 
by purifying fiie ‘‘fountain of fire” with water from the Ganges; 

. when there sprang from the fountain four warriors called thg 
Jgnikukis, or generation of fire; who, amidst many marvels, 
demed the land of the R&ksliasas. Many*of the modern Rajputs 
descent from these Agnikulas, who thus propagated Br&h- 
manism. ‘ • 

§ 80. The |;reat Andhra dynasty, which reigned at P&tali- 
putra and I^jagriha in Magadha, at Uljam in Milwah, and at 
WJirangal and other places in the Dakhiii § 190], was the 
leading dynasty of this period. It floitfiahed from B, C. 57 to 
A. D. 436; and evep long after the latter ^ate it is h^ird of as 
opposing the Muhammad*^ in the Dakhin. 

§ 81. The most famous prince of this dynasig^ was yikra- 

m^ditya, king of XJjjaiw in RJ&'wuk ; wlio is said to have sprung 

from the^Pramaras' or Puars, the chief race of the Agnikulas 
§ 79]. Innumerable legends are told about this king, who 
nudoubtedly ruled a prosperous and civilised country, and was«^ 
great jmtron of literature. In the year 78 B, C-^e is believecT* 
to have subverted tbe Saka-Scythian kingdom in Western Intlia 
(«^e ^ 58], Tlie e^a Vikramfiditya, 57 B, C,, is stdl very, 
widely current in Hinddst&n. 

§ 62. Either Vikramdditya, or one of his unmediate succesdors 
in UJoain* is believed to have been defeated by dthe YusaOhi, a 
tribe of Tatirs probably allied to the Hiins; who established a; 
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Kingdom 'which lasted for some centuries in Western rndia, side 
V side wiw tbe Andhras and man^ othei^ native djrnasties/ 
We know very little of the Yue-Ch^s^^^ce^^ iromatheir coins, 
vi^ch form a sort* of obntinuatioif of t&g' Snka-Scjthian series 
ofeoind £§ 58]. Under the name of Katurtnan, this dynasty 
8eemB4;o nave neld K&bul until shortly before the Muhammadan 
invasion [see § 80]. • ^ 

§83* A Hindu dyn^ty 'professing Br&hmanism, aud bearing 
the name of Gupta, seems to have been established at Kanaty 
[see § 74], about the second centufy D. This dynasty, in 
318 A. D., conquered the Sah king of Saurashtra and Gujar&f 
[see §e57], and established a second capital at Vallabhi in 
Kath^ar; whence they are commonly calle(]L 0ie Vallabhi 
dynasty. 

In Kanauj, the Bah tor B&jputs obtained power in A. D. 470» 
They appear to have been driven out by 4(iotlier Bajpdt dynasty 
(which latter lasted until the Muhammadan conquest in 
1103) in the eleventh century; when ^ey emigrated to M^^ar 
in Rajpdtdna, and founded the dynasty of Jodhpur, which Jis 
still in existence. • « 

Six of the monarchs of the Gujarat Vallabhi series at various 
times bore the title of Malidmja Adhiraj, or Emperor of India. 
They seem to have ruled over a large part both of HiiK^stati and 
tho Date hi u ; and Samuclra Guptu., second hing after the eon.- 

quest of Gujarat, alst^ossessed Sinbala, or Ceylon, ^roramd||a was 
Ate last kingof Uiis line in Gujardt, about the year 498 A. D.'; Sut 
the dynasty was continued in Maiwar, where it is ilt existence at 
the present day. [see Chap. II. § 93]. They appear to have been 
driven out of Giijarit by on army of Sassanian Persians* pro¬ 
bably under the command of Naushirvan, who was king of 
Persia from A. D. 521 to A. D. 579. 

A Rajput tribe, named the Cbuftras, succeeded the Vallabhi 
princes in Gnjarat, from A. D. 746 to 931. *Their capital 
was Aiihalwdra, now Vatan. In 931, a branch of the^ Salonkhya 
or Chfilukya faiuity of Kalian [see § 96], succeeded by marri^e. 
One of the princes of this family conquered Malwah [see * 
§ 8T]; th^ were finany subdued by Ai&-ud«din Khilji in 
A. D. 1297. 

§ 84^ Whijst the Sdhs and the Yue-Chis, followed by the 
Vallablii Guptas, were reigning in Western India, the latter also 
reigning at Kanauj and elsewhere, tbe Andhra dynasty continued 
powerful in Mdlwah and iii Magadha. An Andhra king, who was 
ing about A. D. 15,* named Satakarni I,, possessed the* 
in; for all authentio inscription proves that he was deprived 
fl by a S&h monarch, 

« The famous R4j& Bhoja reigned in Ujjaib daring the latter pact 
of the^leventh century. The grandson of Bhoja was conquered 
by a Salonkhya prince of Gujar&t; but M&lwab recovered ita< 
independence, aild was finally subdued by the Mubammadauk ha 
A. W. 1231. 
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§ 85. It is B&id that, from the times of the Mah&bhfltata, to the f 
period of t^e Muhammadan invasion in A. J>. 120S, four dynas- • 
ties^of kinss reignei^^nrl^nkali Of th& last but one 

a series of princes whose name was Pal, who reigned from 
ninth to the latter part of the eleventh centurj^. They are thj)ught 
to have been Buddhists. Of one 11^4 of tj^is fan^ily, Deva Pal 
Deva, who probably li\ed in the ninth century, it is stated that 
he reined over the whole of India, and that he had even con¬ 
quered Thibet. This stateiaent probably simply means that thia 
< was acknowledgecr as Mah&i&j4 Adhiraj § 90]. The 

capital of the dynasty was at Gaur; it was afterwards traqgferred 
to Naddea. e 

The Pal d;^ .tasty was succeeded by another line of kings 
called Sena. 

About 900 A. D., irking belonging to this family reigned in 
Bengal named Adiswara, who invited live Bmhmuns from Kanauj 
to suibtle in Bengal. The Brahmans came each attended by a 
Eayastha. Tliese are said^o be the ancestors of the five high 
cliteses of Brahmans and !^ayasthas in Bengal. 

One of the Sena kings, named Ballala Sena, settled the pro- 
cedciice of the descendants of the five Kanaujya Brahmans. 
The last was Lakshmaua Sena, driven out from Naddea by 
BakfatmnJfhiljf Chap. II., § 82]. 

§ 8<3- During the whole of tlio j>«riod t^OAted of thus far in 
thisc p^^t, Buddhism flthongh declining was still powerful. It 
was chased from the Dakhin by the exertions of tfie Br&hman re¬ 
former Sankara Ach&rya in the eighth or ninth centuries; it had 
^probably been repressed there at an earlier date by Kumirila. Buf 
there were Buddliist kings in Northern India ui»til the tenth cen- 
ctnry; Buddhism was tlie prevailing religion at Benares until the 
eleventh century, and in Guja^&t until the twelfth century. 

It has been n<oticed that some of the earlier kings of the P4la 
dynasty in Bengal werO Buddhists, aboi^ A. D. 900 [«se 
§ 85]. Before this, two powerful Buddhist dynasties, the Gotiar- 
db&%nd the Aditya, had ruled in Kashmir from a little before the 
Christian era down to about 622 A. D.^' Some of theekings of 
dynasties made extenive conquests tlSroughout India; mag¬ 
nificent temples, at Bhuvaneshwar in Orissa and elsewhere, re¬ 
main to the present day as memorials of their reli^ous zdkl and 
their pow^. 

§ 87. Both the extent of the power of Buddhism and the pro¬ 
gress of its decline are very clearV exhibited in the accounts of 
somo Chinese travellers who traversed India on ^ilgrimcffie A* 
^various peridds fi^m the fourth to the tenth century A. D. Tbestf 
accounts have been ^^rffully pr^iwed in China; and have re- 
o^tly been translated into English and Frimch. , ^ 

$ 88. The first pilgrim whoso acconnt if of importanoo is 
FafhiWv l^ydloa in Central A^ala^ 

He.'devotedMs attentS^ mainly; ihOAh^ipeys^ 

^ ' oCJ^uddhist intemt. lHe dabbed 
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* from Taxila in the Panj&b [_8ee § 48] through Ka^uj to Magadha, 

^ iv'ith its (mpital F&taliputra. He alao visited ll&jagriha, 
Benares; tlience down the Gtmgeato T&flbralipti^or Tamluk, 
iJ^om Tamluk he* emblrked for Cteyloi?! ^^Oi^^iis return to China 
ne visited »Tava, which he found devoted to Brahmanism, 

§ 89. A far more important account is that of Hionen Tfasang^ 
who travelled# between 629 A. D. and 645 A. D. He describes 
accurately and carefull;^ condition# of nearly every State in 
India. Thus, he found Taxila was now a province of Ka^mir ; 
and in Kashmir itself a powerful Br^nianical dynu<^ty, named 
Kritiya, had succeeded the Gonardliafl mentioned in § 86. He * 
fotind^anauj a large city m(tre than sixteen miles in length, ruled 
ovoii by u powerful king named Siladitya, who favored Buddhism. 
Siladitva had, according to TIiouen ThsangfTlefeatod every 
prince in India, exee])t the lidj& of Mahdi*d%hti'a (the Mahratto 
country). Praydg was entirely in the liands of the Brdhmans ; 
but in the great realm of Mugadlia, Buddhism was still flounsh- 
ing, though Pdtalipiitni was now in mins. Tamluk was a^,lftrt of 
immense trade and riches. Thence He travelled througfi Orissa, 
where was a great seaport named Qlnyiira, to the Dakhin, TEle 
visited Chela and Dravada (with its capital Kdnehipuram, or Con- 
jeverain) ; but was dihsiiaded from going on to Ceylon because of 
the civil wars in that island. His accounts of iVlah^tashtra and 

I\141w4di arc very full. JM^lwuh was bi this period Tiext Co ICiitiauJ 
the most powerful j;j>tate in India; a king, named SiladUyla, haa 
reigned some jixty years before the visit llioucn ThsSn^^and 
Lad greatly favored Biiddhisin dating his long reigih of fifty years. 
Vallablii was also under the dominion of a powerful Buddhist 
king, nearly related to the kings of Kanauj and M&lwuli; but* 
XJjiain bad a king devdted to llr&hmatiism. 

Hiouen Thsang also gives interesting accounts of the mann&rt^ 
and customs, and the learning ofi^the country. He was much 
struck by the careful observance of caste distinclftms, of which ho 
gives a fiill account. Like the Greek writers [see § 65], he was 
generally favourably impressed by the good character and pros¬ 
perous condition of thc^ludiuns. ^ 

§ 90. <Che Btudent^ay well close his study of the history of 
this obscure per\i»d by observing the general state of IHndustku* 
during the centuries immediately preceding the invasions of 
Mahtnml of Ghazni Chapter II., § lo]. There appear to have 
been six powcifiil kingdoms ; and to one or other of •these the 
numerous pett^ princes of Northern India paid homage. Sometimes 
MC of these kingdoms became much more powerful than anj of 
*<Ike others; and then its king was called AIab&rij& Adhirly, or 
tiCfrd Paramount. 

jFirvt, The Br&hmanical dynasty of the PUnjfib* This wHk first 
locaidll at IC&bul, where it succeeded a Tfirkf (Buddhist) dynksty, 
called the Katurm4n8 [res § 62]. It was afterwards settled at XAhor. 
Severai^of its later kings were successively defeated by Uahmdd of 
[see Chap. 11, $ 10] $ atid it became extmdt on tbe death ^ 
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Bbimftp&la* It is chiefly known from its coins, wWch bear oi;^ 
side tho image of a bull, and on tlie other that of a hor&eman;, 
bencc it fiOinGtfmef{j;ri!I«;d j^ie Bull an^ IIoj;seinan dynasty. 

Secondly, The iC&jput State of Dehli, at length united with l£iat 
of Ajmfr, under two dynasties, called the Tuars of Ajmir and the 
'CAiohans of Dehli. The last king of the latter race was thdTieroie 
Frithvi Rfiji [see Chap. II, § 19]. It elaimed supremacy over all 
the countries from the^’Oanges to the Indus, embracing the lands 
watered by the arms of ihi;> Cnnges^rom th« Himalaya Mountains 

the Arkvalti Hills. ^ 

* Thirdly, The R&jput State of Kanauj, tinder the Rah tors and 
another unknown dyna«tv [see § 83]. The power of Kanauj 
exteiuled nlsi*^^roni the Himalayas to the Ar&Talli Hills, aim from 
the Ganges on the west to Benares on the east. 

Fourthly, The ISSiput State of Mai war, under the Gehlot 
dynasty, Maiwdr is eontraett'd from Madya-war, and moans the ^ 
*‘c/^ntral region;” its power extended from the Arfivalli Hills cn 
the nf<vth to the Vindhyn.. on tlie south [see Chap. IT., §93], 

^ Fifthly, 'J’he llijput State of Anhalw&ra, or Fatan, under 
the (Jlnic;irns and Saloiikliyas fsee § 83.]. Their power extended 
over Gujarat and a part of Sind, from the ocean on the south to 
the Great fndiiin Dcbert on the north, and from the Indus on the 
west to^laiw&r on the east. 

Sixthly, T'he Pkla and Sena dynasties of § 85]. 

_ 

PART XrV. EARLY HISTORY OF THE DAKIIIN. 

§ 91. Agastya, § 92. The P^iidya dynasty of Madura, § 93. The 
gCLfhola dynasty of Taujor. § 91. The Chera and Ballala dynasties of 
Malabar. §*-95. S4li\dhana. o§ 96. The Clialukya dynasty of Kaluhu 
§ 97. The Ki£liC> Hhuriya dynasty, and tho rise of the ijngdyot sect. 

<§ 98. Sankara Arhilrya. § 99. 'J'he Y4dava dynasty of Deogarh. § 100. 

The Andhra\lyuasty of Warangal. § 101, Early history of Orissa. 

\ 

§ 91. Ilindii tradition mentions tl^e sage Agaslya as the 
benefactor who introduced science and literature from the north 
int(j the Dsikhln. His date has been conjectured to be in the 
aiit|h or seventh century 3. C. To him is attribiifed the Toiuida- 

tion^of grammar and medicine. Hut the civiliBatlon of the 

Di^avidian country Introduction, § 23] undoubtedly g<ios back 
to a much earlier period; and, wothout believing fully tho 
accounts given in the R&mkyana of the civilisatiou of the con¬ 
tinental subjects of king Havana of Ceylon, its origin ma/ be 
dated us far buck ffh the tenth century B. 0. 

§ 92. Prom a very early period two prosperous ktagdoms 
existed in the extreme south of India. Of these, the F&ndva 
dynasty was probably founded in the fifth century B. 0. The 
founder was P&ndya, a man of the agricultural class wiio'^''aine 
&om Ayodhy a or Oudh. Many traditions exist about these kings; 
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^ome of ihlm irere distinguished I'amil author^ one (** WniT,.. 
^ Fandion'*) Bent an embassy to Rome tiAe of tlje Emperor, 

4^gu6tu$. Their cnpitalTwaB at Madui%> Tb^fastof toe Pindyaa 
waa Kuna P£,ndya, who lived about the eleventh century A. D. 

Madura was in 1400 A. D. a city like DehU.” In later times 
it was ruled by Viiynkm princes. Of these thefirst was V^isvan&tha^ 
in 1559; the moat powerftil ^was Tirun^la, who died in 
They were ultimately cohqtiered by the 2Saw&b of Arcot in 1^36* 

§ 93. 'The other powerM kingdem^in the south was the 
Chola kingdom, whose capital was at first at K&nchipuram (Conje^ 
TeramV Its founder was Tayaman N&le, who came fromHindiis* 
t&n. • Between the years B. C. 350 and A. D. 214, the Chola 
dynasty was united with the P&ndya; but the fe^^aier again be« 
came independent. Their capital was now moved to 'ranjor, 
where they appear to have flourished till ^he fourteenth centuiy 
A. D. The Chola kingdom in later times was subject to Vijaya- 
nagar (Bij&nngar) ; and at length was merged in the M^satta 
kingdom of Tanjor. ® ^ 

§ 94. Besides these Pfindya and Chpla dynasties, there wfTro 
many others of note, with which we are mainly acquainted 
through their inscriptions. Of these the most important was the 
Chera dynasty, which ruled in Travancor, Malabir, and Western- 
^Mysor, It existed from the first to the tenth ceiiAny A, D. 
In the ninth century the southern part of the kingdom bji^ke up 
into a number of small principalities, one which ((.'alicww>waa 
ruled by the ^amorins in A. D. 1497, when V'asco da Gama 
iimded there \see Chap. VI. § 3 ]. 'fliey continued to rule there 
till the invasion of Uaidar Ali in 1766. ^ • 

In the northern pa A of their dominions, the Chera dynasty 
were succeeded by a Mwerful R&jpiit race called the Ballfilei:*;:* 
Their capital was at Dw&ra Samiwlra in North Mysor* They 
were at first Jainas in religion ; but one of iheie kings, Vishutt' 
Yerddhina, was converted, in 1133, by Bamanuja, a famous 
Br&hman. This dynasty was subverted by the Mhhammuda^s 
about A. D. 1310. ^ 

§ 95. uThe era of l^iv^hana is still in use in the Dgkhin ; ita 
date is 77 A. D. He is sai4 to have been, the son ol a potter,* 
and ^o hav^ ruled at Patah ou iiie God&vari. He was the^. 
saviour and protector of the Brahmans, who suffered persecutimt' 

at this time from the Buddhists* ^ 

$ 96. A poweriUl family of R^puts, said to be descended 
^^om the P&ndavas of tlto Mah&bh^ata, and called Ohalnli^a,.. 
"^Ibeigned from'wi early date at Kalian in the western part of wfutt 
now called the Nia&m's territory [see Introduction, § 
to have come from Oudb, they wpeai* to. have estaUtahm 
Hieil^power in the Dakhm a^ut A. 250. During the fbvtridk 
end fifth centuries, their power was very great, extOndmg oveV, 
the ]Q&adyas and Cholos in the south, and the Andhras [sea § lOOT 
^ if^e east. At least four or five kings of this race poss^BSra 
llie title Mabitigi Adbir^l a^ut tins period. 
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—9T. The Chalu^ya dynasty beeame extinct in the year 1182 ; 
and were flueceeded^ by a jrliv^d dytvaaty palled "^the Kal&* ^ 
Biiuriyi, whose tenui-tf" of power wiw chiefly remarkable for the'* 
rise of the Lin^ayct sect, or worshippers of the Phallic emblem of 
SivaJ^ A Br&hman named Bas&ppa was the preacher of'\his 
faith, which was disliked both by the JafRas (wlio had been 
favoured by the Cbaluky askings) and by the orthodox Brahmans. 
Hasappa manaii^d to subvert ^lie powqp of Vijala, the last monarch 
of tlic Kal& Bhuriy^ dynriSty; but liis^own power did not last 
ToUg, The worship of life Linga is still prevalent in southern and 
south-western India. 

§ 98. The }|^hmanical mission of Sankara Ach&iya to %ho 
Dakhin in the ci^th or ninth ccntuiy has already been men¬ 
tioned [§ 86]. He seems to liave succeeded in largely destroying 
the popularity of Buddhism and Jainism if) the south of India. 

nn A 4.U ^ ‘XTHA __1^.1 * J. 
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Daiilat&b&d). 'Jiiey were’'very powoifid during the twelfth 
century, ninl etmqucred the extensive kingdom of Kalian Tsee § 971 
on the death of Vijala K&la-Bhuri>a. 

§ 100. most important ancient dynasty in the eastern 

part of the Dakhin was that of the kings of Andhra or Telinganah, 
whoso o y ital Warongal (about eighty mileb east of Haidai4- 
b&d). ^hey probably belonged to the great Andhra family of 
Magadha [see §ii4], and gave their name to the southern kingdom 
'itrhieh they conquered. In A. D. 1323, Warnngal was taken by 
the Muhmnmadans [see Chapter IV.. § 5], b><t it soon regained its 
independence, and became the capital of the Raj&s of Teling&nah. 

\ Hfl^y were at perpetual war with the Bahinani kings, until War* 
angal was destroyed by Ahmad'Sb&h in A. D. 1435. 

§ lOl. Orissa, the eastein border land between Ilindust&n 
and tiie Dukhbi, was ruled by a dynasty mimed Kesari from an 
I eaity ncriod till about A. D. 1131. The Q^apati race, supposed 
^ to be connected witli the great Andhras,^ ruled iif Cattuck till 
’ A* A very powerful dynasty called^Ganga Yansa, from 

the neighbourhood of'fawdv!: Mediinpdr (or Midnapur), is 

jalso m^ationed as making exteJIsive conquests in Southern India.. 




PART XV. SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 

§ 102 ^ Divisions ol Sanskrit Literature. § 103. Rkliotocs L 1 TBRA 7 
TUttR. § 104. Chronolc^cal divisions of Religions Literature. § 105^ 
The Vedas. § 106. The'Dha^ma-Sdstras. § 107. Fhtlosophigai. Lx- 
TBRATUiufi. I 108. MiscBi.xjutBOU 8 Litbraturb. § 109. %ic pottry. 
S 110. Dramauc Poetry. § 111. Lyric Poetry. § 112. Fables and 
Ethical works, . 

$ 102. Those portions of Sanslcrit literature which bear mor& 
or less Meetly oit the earlj Hindli''hi 9 tar 7 , have already beoD 
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referred to in these pages. It will be well, however, for the 
^oung student to endeavour to obtain a generU and connected 
of the history of tt'fe chie^wo*^ tijfat havh been written in 
thafi highly cultivated and most beautiful language. 

Sanscrit literature has been classed in three divisions 

(1). IlELioiqps Ln^aATOtts; (2), pHinosoPHiCAE LiraxA-^ 

tube; (3), Poktical ANn*MiscBi:.ijAifEoi2^ Litbaatusb. 

§ 103. The Keligious'literature of the Hindus is commdnl^ 
divided by them into Sruti or ttevelatien,, and Smriti or Tradi- 
^tion. Under the fomoter heall are comprised the Sanhitda and* 
JJrdkmcjuas of the Vedas ; whilst the latter includes the numer* 
ons witings, considei^ed to be supplementary to thp YeduS*. 
grouped under the name of the Dharma-^dstras. 

§ 104. Another division of the Keligious literature, in chro-^ 
nological order according ^ the time of composition Oir compila¬ 
tion, has been made by European scholars. This division is 
into four periods:— (I) the Cbhandas period, from about J^O 
BG. to 1000 B.C., when a few^ of thh earliest hymns bf the 
liig-Yeda Sanhttd were probably composed; (2) the IdttnU^ 
period, from 1000 BC. to 800 K.C. the siippos^ date of the 
composition of most of the Rig-Veda Sanhttd^ (3) the Srdh* 
maiia peiiod, from 800 11.C, to 600 B.O , when the Brahmanas 
were mostly composed; (4) the 3&tf*a period, from 600* B.C. to 
200 B C., during wliio^h the Yedangas, Anukrumanis, &c., were 
composed. A cm^necting link between the i^^Ahmana and*iBii!*ia 
periods is said to be furnished by the Aran^aAa^t meluding most 
of the Upanxhhtuh 

§ 105. The Vedas have already been described in § 2 Of 
the Vedas, only the Rig-Tcda Sanhiid belongs to the time previous 
to the Brdhmann period. The other two SanhiidB (viz., of theroc 
Yajur-Vedtt and the Saina-Veda) we’^e in truth, whut they have 
been called, “ the attendiints of the Rig-Veda.*' » 

1'he difference between the two com|>oaent parts of each 
Veda—/. between the Mantra or Sanhitd and the Brdbmana^ 

of each Veda^hajs been explained above in § 2. 

§ 106. /The DnABMib Sastras, included under the general 
name of Smriti, belong partly to the Brahmana and partly to thet 
Sutra period of Sanskrit literature. They consist of— 

1^1.) l%e Vbdarta, by Vyasa, or Jaimini. This ancient 
Sanskrit work is generally included under the six Uaesanas or 
fiystems of Philosophy $ SO ] 

(2.) The four ITpa -'^^buas. Of these the firat, called Aytir, 
tl'eats of the science of medicine. The second, called Oandhat va^ 
treats of music; and was composed by Bharata. The third, 
called Dhanus^ on the fabrication and use ef arins and implements 
used by the Kshatriya cosf^ was said to bare been written by 
"the Rishi Visv^mitra. The fourth, called Sthdpatya^ was revealed 
by Visy^mitra ala.); and treated of various meohanicai arts. 

A "(3.) The six Vruanoas are considered as in some sense 
, a subordinate part of the Vedas* The first is called SiAabd, or 

J> 
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science of pronunciation and articulation. The second is 

ChhandtiH^t or prosody, ^mposed by the Muni Piugala. The' 
third is Vydkarani^^ or graifimar—repi^seutSd by the grammtS? 
of Pinini. Panini^ one of the greatest grammarians of the 
world, is believed to have lived somewhat before the time of 
Buddha [^see § 44] ; and to have resided*nn the^ extreme north 
of the Punjab. The rules of Panini*were, criticised and completed 
by Katyayana, who in all probability was the teacher of Fatan-^ 
jali [j^ee § 37] ; and life id iiis turn was cnticiscd by Patanjalh 
iCThese three were the three Ruhis who wrote on grammar. The- 
fourth Vedanga is tlie NirvJttu^ or the explanation ofobsciire 
passages in the Vedas. This is represented by one greal^work* 
only—the Nirukta of Yaska; but in this work, the etymology of 
Vaidik terms is considered in great detail. The and most 
complete of the Vedifeigas is the Kalpa or the ceremonial; for 
whiem we have not only the Brahmnnas of the diCcrent Vedas, 
buf w^so their respectiv<^ Sdtras,—the former being Sruti^ the 
letter Smriti. It may he noticed that the Stitran are more 
practical than the Brahmanus; containing nothing that is not 
immediately connected with the ceremonial. The sixth and 
last of the Vedangas was Jyothha^ or Astronomy. The ear¬ 
liest astronomer of whom any works remain, was the sage 
Pardsa^u. The cliief writer on Astronomy was called Arya^ 
hha lta^ who lived about 500 A. D.; ho ^.(Hrmod the diurnal 
retfRutiou of the earth on its axis, an<l inado o^Jier discoveries 
far in advaifoe of the age in which he lived. A later wiiter 
on Astronomy, Bhdskardcharyay lived at Bidar in the Dakhii 
* abdut A. D. 1100 ; he is said to have discovered a maihematicat 
process very nearly resembling the Differential Calculus of 
*^aodem European mathematicians. Another celebrated Hindu 
a8tron<»mer,*but for less accurate tlmn cither Ai^abhatta or 
Bhaskarachdr/b, was Varakamihira ; who lived at TJjfam between. 
530 and A. D. 

It may be noticed that the first two Vedangas were considered 
nefcssary for reading the Veda; th% tliird and fourth, for 
understanding it; the fifth and sixths for employing it at 
sacrifices. 

(4). The Updngas^ the fourth class of the Dharma-Sdstros, 
were four in number. The first was the Purdna^ or history \^see 
§ 76]- socoud was the Nyuua^ or logic [see § 36]. The tbinl 
was the Mirndnsd^ or moral philosophy [see § 39], The fourth 
was the Dkarma^Sdstra^ or juidsprudeifbe. Of this fourth Upangfi^ 
the best known is the Mdnava^dharma^sdstra or “iiawsof Manu;^* 
[see § 26] ; the law-book of the Manavasy a subdivision of \h6 
soot^of the Taittinyas.* ^ ^ , 

§ 107. The subject of the PfiiLosopaiCAii Litebatubb of the 
Hindus, and of the chief philosophical writers in Sanskrit, has 
been briefly discussed in Part VII. ^ ^ 

§ 108. Under the heading of MiSGBX.LAB|tous Litbbatubb, ^be 
<duef branches to be noticed are :^(1) the Epic poetry; (2) the; 
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Furanas ; ($) the Dramatic poetry; (4) the Ijjric poetry; 
«(tf) Fables and Ethical works. ^ 

r J| 109. The two greatrEpio Poe^s'of tbe*^M^&bl£&Tata and 
the Ramayana have already been described in; Farts IIX> rV% 
y.; and the Furanas in § 78. There are however some Epic 
poets of a inuc^ later^e. Of these Kalidasa, better known as 
the greatest Hindu Dramatist [the “ Sfaa^speare of India ”^—see 
next section] wrote the* celci)rated poem called Saghuvcutsul or 
History of the race of Rama; begiimiag jrith Ditipa, the father 
.-of Raghu, and mainly devoted to the celebration of the exploits ^ 
of Ragbp and his godlike gi*andson Rama. The purity of senti¬ 
ment,^nd the tenderness and fidelity of the characters represented, 
.ai*e characteristic both of the Itaghuvansa and cSrall the other 
works of Kalidasa. He also wrote the Kumdra Samhhava^ or 
Dirth of KaVtikeya, the God of War; togi^ther with some, other 
poems of the nature of epics. The otlier great Epic poets are, 
Shuravi^ S7'i~Harsha^ and M&glia; whose writings, with thos/) of 
Kalidasa, have been dignified by the titles of Mahd Kd^a^ or 
the great poems. Bharavi is the author of the Kirdtaijuniy^^ly 
which contains an account of the conflict carried on bj^ Aijuna 
against Siva in the form of a Kirata, or wild hunter. Sri-Harsha*s 
principal work is the Naisliadha- Cliarita^ or the Adventures of 
Kala, Raja of NisLadha. Magha is the author oP Sisup&la 
JBadlia^ an epic poepi on the death "of Sisupala. A fifth epic 
poet, named Soma-^Deva^ is the author of the X^rihat KafhUi^ ^ 

§ 110. We come now to the Dramatists. Of .these by fer 
irt^e greatest is Kalidasa, who is said by the Hindus to have 
teen one of the *‘gems of the Court of Yiktamaditya’’, king of 
Djjain ^sec § 81], aboilt 57 B. C. His true date however was 
probably about 500 A. D. Ilis most important Drama is Sakuntalat}* 
or the tost Ring, the plot of which taken from an episode in the 
Mahabharata \_see § 11]. It has been translated) into English^ 
French, Hindi, and other languages. The plot is as folloif^gi.:— 
Bakuntala was the daughter of the great Rishi Vii^i'amitra, by 
iMenaka who had been, ^ sent from heaven by liidra to allure4he 
sage fromdiis austere penances* When Visvamitra retiirnea to 
Lis penances, Menaki Vent back to heaven; and Sakuntala was 
adopt^ by Rishi Kanwa, and subsequentljr married in the 
Gandh*arva manner to the R^'h Dushyauta. Beuxg cursed by a 

Rishi named Xhirvasas, sh« was fated to be fijrgoiteu by^Ler hue- 
band ; but as some remission of iliis cruel sentence, it was decreed 
that Dushyanta should again remember her on seeing a ring 
Vhich he uaitt given her. The loss of this ring in the waters of 
£ tank, the grief of Sakuntala at being disowned by her husband, 
the ultimate recovery of the ring in tlie beBy of a fish, and the> final 
recognition and happiness of Sakuntala, are the chief incident 
-of the play. 

The json of Dushyanta and Sakuntala was Bharata, the >ance8- 
tor<^the Fdndus and Kurus. It is woi‘thy of note that, whilst the 
.fairer classes are represented in the play as speaking iLe classical 
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Sanskrit, thclower classes speak PtdkHt^ the vulgarised form of t^e 
jSaiiakrit. i ^ 

'i'he other greavJi*ania of Kalidasa is called*the Vikramortaiii^lt 
is the story of tbe loves of kin^ Vikralna of Praj&g^ and the 
Bjrmph Urvasi who was changed into a climbing-plant. ^ 

The Toy-Cart (Mricht^hhahati) k tbe namcp of a celebrated 
drama of domestic lif?, said to ^be' by a certain king named 
StSSlraka. Its scene is laid in Uiiain; its hero a Br^man named 
OMrudatta, who is % nf%>del of virtue, but who has been im- < 
poverisbed bv his generosity. 

Six other mmous Sanskrit dramas remain to be notice. The 
iirst is called Afdlatf and Mddhava; it was written by Bhatabhuti^ 
a Brahman df^Barar, whose popularity as a dramatist rivalled 
that of Kalidasa. Bhavabhuti was also tbe author of two other 
great dramas; the JMtara-Bdma^Charita (the plot of which is 
derived from tlie seventh book of the Ratnayana), and the Mahd^ 
vit^chariia^ The fourth is the Mndrd^Udknhasa by Fisd- 
khmatta ; wherein is tlramatiiced the revolution by which Chan- 
^dragupta succeeded th^ Nandas in the kingdom of Magadha. 
The fifth is called Ratnavalij or the necklace; a play attributed 
to king Harsha of Kashmir, who reigned from 1113 to 1125 A. D. 
The sixth is a theological and philosophical drama by Krishna 
Misra, eatled Prabodka- Chandrodaya^ or ^^tbe rising of the moon of 
awak^ed intoUeGt.*’ It was probably cosnposed in tbe twelfth 

CGifSSj ; and its object was the establisbmciit Vedanta doc¬ 
trine. ^ 


§ 111. The most famous Lyric poem in Sanskrit is the 
Ddta^ or Cloud-messenger, by the greut^dramatist Kalidasa; and 
another by the same auflior is called the Ritu-Sanhdray descrip- 
«»tive of the seasons. 

A lyric peem, half-dramatic, half-pastoral, called Gita-Govinda^ 
About the loW^s of the herdsman Krishna and his shepherdess 
Radba, was written by Jayadeva about the twelfth century. 
Jayadeva’s^verses are distinguished by the most exquisite nielody. 

4 112. We come now to the last division of Miscellaneous 
literature—»iz., the Nitihathd^ or fables and workrf^ on ethics. 
The most celebrated work of this class is the Pafichatantra; so 
called from its4>eing divided into five sections, or five collections 
of stories. It is attributed to Yishnu-Sarm^ ; and is the founda¬ 
tion a similar collection of fhbles called the Ifttopadesaf 
or Salutary Instruction. The Panckafantra was translated 
into Pehlevi by the orders of NliushirvAn, king of Persia, 
from A.D. 531 to 599 ; and hence, under the nam*e of the Fables 
4>f Bidpai or PUpav^ was translated into most of tbe langu^es 
of t^e civilized worlds Its Arabic form, under the i^me of 
KaliTa-wa-Dnmna, was also very celebrated. 

The story of tbe composition of the Panchatantra is curious. 
A certain king had three sons who were deficiditt in ab^f^^^and 
application. He made this known to bis councillors, and askod 
mmr advice. A learned Brahman named Yishnu-Sarmi, who 
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irit present, offered to relieve the king of his tnxieij t^tekiog 
*4he princes to his hopse and instructing ^Atem p^ectlj. •B.e then 
composed for their b^efit the'Bve tmira* Mitra-hheda, 

or ^sension of inends; Mitra-piApti, or acquisition of fiiends; 
KakoluU^a, or inveterate enmitj; Sabde^nashta, or loss, of advan* 
taTO; Asamprekskya-katitf^a, or inoonsiderateness. 

.Four other works of a somewhat simiitir character are .also 
cdebrated. The first is' the Kathd-«apl‘»dgara, or “ocean ot 
.the streams of narrative; said to have Veen collected by king 
Harsha of Kashmir [see § llOJ. The second is the » 

jpancAavdngaii, or twenty-five stories told by a Vetala or demon. 
The third is the Sinhdaaaa-dwd^ntati, or thirtj^-two tales told 
by the images which supported the throne of King VJkram&ditya. 
The fourth is the Suha-saptaH, or seventy-two talcs of a parrot. 

Three other famous prose works may hike be mentionra-the 
K&damoari^ by Bdaabhatta ; the Bdsavadatta^ by Std/lmtdhu^ and. 
the Dasahimdracharita, by Dondi. 
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PART I. THE FARLY MUHAMMADAH INTASIONB. 

A. D. 636—1186. 

, < 4 - 

1 . Diyisions of the hisj^^ry of the early Muhammadan period. §2. 
The ri^o and rapid progresa of Muhammadanism. § 3, Early Arab raids 
in India. § 4. Tlie Invasion of Muhammad Kasim. § 5. His fate*. 
§ 6. The converted Hindus of Sind. § 7. The rise of the Ohazuavf dy¬ 
nasty* ^ 8, Sabaktigfn. § 9. Mahmud of Ghazni. § 10. Mahmdd’a 
famouj^ oxpoditiono to India. § 11. His aud character. ^ 12, 

Ms 1. § 18. The. Saljuka. § 14. Decline ipid extinction of the 

Ghasmavi 

< 

§' 1. The early Muhammadan period in India may fairly be 
divided into five epochs. The ^rst was an age of invasions^ 
'’%hich were ^generally little more than incursions for plunder! 
They occurre^during the^latter portion of the period treated or 
in Part XIII. of Chapter I.; and left little or no impression on 
the countiTc^t large. The second begins with the re^ establish¬ 
ment of the Mttsalman power in Hindustdn under Muhammad 
Ghari; and includes the reigns of his immediate successors, com¬ 
monly called by Muhammadan histor^ns the Dynasty of the 
Slaves of the Sultans of Ghor.” This period extends from A. D, 
1193 to A. D« 1290 ; and includes, amount other^reigns, the long^ 
and important ones of Altamsh and Balban. The third epoch is 
that 6i the short rule of the Khiljl dynasty in Uehli, from 1290 
to 1320^ which saw the extension of Musalman power into the 
Dakhin, aud of which the most important reign is that of Ala- 
nd-din. The/ourth comprises the period of the Tughlak dyniisty, 
to the dbath hf^Mahumd Shah in 1412; which saw the disin¬ 
tegration of the Muhammadan power to be afterwards re-establish-^ 
ed by the Mughuls; and in whicli there are two especially long and 
iaaportant reigns, those of Muhammad bin Tughlak and of Firne 
Shah. The^^tt is the period of the Sayyid d^asty 1414 
to 1451, and of the rule of the house of Lodi to the esUblish^ 
ment the Mughuls in 1526. * ^ 
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* § 2. Maliammadans reckon as the date of t^e fotindation of 
- their religion, the Hijrah^^or Flight ^^Muhsi^mad to 

622 A, D. The spread of the newifai to wondermlljr rapid. 
Within ten years from the date of tlie Hijrah, the whole of, Ara«- 
bia si^h^tted to the immediate disciples of the prophet; and in* 
a surprisingly short Spa^e of tinu>, they carried their arms over 
Egyp^ Syna, Persia, and &y3 adjacent countries of Central Asia. 

§ 3. As early as the fifteenth year of the tlijrah (A. 
during the reign of the Khalif Umar, fh^ Muhammadan GoTenu»r 
of Oman in Arabia (named Ahiil Asi) made an exp^itio^ 
to Thuiia near Bombay, and came buck with some booty. Many 
similar plundering excursions were made during the reigns^ 
of the early Khalifs; they were invariably stlbcessful, and the 
Arabs returned to their country laden with the spoils of the rich 
valley of the lower Indus. 0 

§ 4. At length, when a sanguinary tyrant named HafjAj 
was governor of Irak,'" a larger exne litian was plannej^erhich' 
resulted in the temporary coiKpielk of Sind by the Arabs. 
That part of India was then uiid^* a Raja named Bilur; 
and under him were many rich nnd populous cities, 6f which 
the chief were Debal (probably near the site of the modem 
Karachi) Bralimanabad, Nirun (the modern liaido^bad), Alor# 
(near Bhakkiir Sukhar on the Indus), and Multan. King Dahir 
had plundered some Arab vessels; autl CM/uscquently des¬ 

patched a strong expedition uinler the coyimund of ayo«jj^ and 
able warrior neu>;ly related to him, cjiiled Muhammad Kasim. He 
•marched through Persia and Btluolustan into iSind. Debal was 
taken and sacked amidst {errible sboiglitcr; tlie whole of Sind wa8 
subdued, together with the neiglib«mn g provinces of ^wistan 
and the lower Punjab. Dahir fell in a great battle, D. 7141 1 
his son Jai Singh escaped with diflioiilty, and all tlfe towns of the 
kingdom were taken and plundered. » 

§ 5. The people of Smd wt^re sofm to be avenged. Before 
the caravans of plunder had reai'bcd Irak, Il.'jjaj <fied; and the- 
Khalif Walid, the pa^on of Muli.-imniiwi Kasim, also died Within 
a short tin|^. The new Khalif hud other favourites; and Mnham- 
mad Kasim was recalletfin A. 1). 714, tortured, and put to death.* 

§ ^. With« Muhammad ICasim, the Arab rule in Sind also 
virtually expired. Jai Singh rctnriu*d to Bi*ulimanabad, and 
rOgAiued the sovejpeignty. It ap|rea>^, bowov^r, that Jr# Singh,, 
with many other princes of Siud, soon afterwards embraced 
.Muhammadanism; and ever since this period, that religion has' 

^ always been powerful in the province. 

• § 7. For two centuries India w.is now coiiy>ai’ativGly free from 
furt||er inroads of the Mubamrnadutipi; Atd the next attack is from 
the mountainous regions of Afghanistan and .Central Asia, horth-tt 
west of the Panjab. 


* The oountty at che bead of die Purtfiuii UuLh about the lower' hfri n 
of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
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In the earijr |>art of the tenth century, a draas^ probably pf 
Fei^an descent) jiamed the Samiinis «rere ruling m Cratrtd Asia, 
thw capital being ^t Bvddiiara. A Tdrki slave of one of these** 
monaroba, vas calUd Alpftgin; be rose to be Jffdjib, or Lmfi 
Chamberlain, and finally (amidst the disorders that arose on tl^e 
^eath of his master) made himself an independent king at Ghaz¬ 
ni, a Mronglj-fortified city sevente fiiiles louth of .Sfibul. 
SABAjmenr, me faturh conqueror sf the Panj&b, was a Tfirkt 
slave bo^ht by Alptigin at Bukhara about A.U. 950. He 
aocompanied his master uliis conquests, and manied his daughter; > 
Mnd when Alptigin and his sou Ishak were both dead (the utter 
afibm? an obscure reign of one year), Sababtigin succeeded ^to the 
throne of Gh^mi. He is called the first of the Gl^navi 
dynasty. 

§ 8. During a glorious reigu of twenty years, ho consolidated 
a kingdom in Afghanistdu, Bildchistan, and Tdrkist&n; extending 
from Bukbdra to the Persian Gulf, and from the 8ulaunan Moun¬ 
tains* the frontiers of J^ersia. Jaipal |L, R^a of lAhor [one 
ofijhe “ Bull and Horseman” dynasty; gee Chap. I., § 90} 
attacked Sabaktigin in iSic valley of Peshdwar; but without 
success. SabuktigSn in Im turn invaded the Panjab; and defeated 
Jaipal, together with his allies from Dehli, Aimir, BAHnjar, and 
Kanaaj. ^A second time he defeated the Hindus with heavy 
slaughter; but made no attempt at occupying any portion of 
India, contenting himself with carrying ofi booty and elephants. 
He died in A. p. 996.*> < 

§ 9. But there was one present at these batties on whom the 
Jesson was not thrown away. Mahmud, the son of Sabaktiginl 
young as he was, had not fiilled to notice with what ease the 
hardy mountameers of Zabulistdn (the mountainous country 
aVonnd Ghamif) had beaten the hosts of (he Indian king, 
though the latter were fuf more numerous. On attaining the 
throne of Ghazni in A. D. 996, he received from the Ehalif a 
kbilat of extraordinary magnificence, together with the title* 
of “ Right Hand of the State, Guardian of the Faith, and Friend 
of t(li3 Chief of the Faithful.” UeucefurtIC his zeal for Islam and 
, his love of plunder induced him to maiic incessant ’’bxpeditions 
into India. 

§ 10. Sult&n Mabmdd of phasni appeovs to4iave fought no 
less than uxteen or even seventeen distinct campaigns in India. 
Of thdie, twelve are famous; and these alone we shall describe 
here. It may be noted that his zeal in the destruction of idols 
obtained for him the name of “ loonuclaSt, ” or imttge-breakgr 
and that the plunder which he carried away frcAn India vast^ 
enriched his own ■couutcy, and made Ghazu! the most beautifiil 
and the wealthiest city oi the age. .. < 

(I.) A, D. 1001.—In his second expedition (the 
friMlthe famous twelve), he advanced as fur as me Indus only, 
4 t the head of 10,000 chosen horse. He defeated JaipJL 1. of 
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ZiAlior, near FesLawar; and having stormed the strong fortress 

Waihind* on thj^ Indip (fifteen miles norUi of AAtook;, He 
«?eturtied to Ohaznf. * • * 

[Note.— The kings of the “ Boll and Horseman” ^^asty of L4hor, who ^ 
were op|K>sed to Mahmdd of Ghazni, were tlie last of ilhat dynasty. Their 
names (1) Iffaipil lo; (^) Anandp&I; (3) JupAl IL $ (4) BhfmpAlt 

often called Nidar or Bhlai the Dauntless^] ^ • 

Jaipal I., having been taken prisoger in the battle of Peeha* 
war, considered himself no longer wortfty to reign. He abdfr 
'Oated in favour of Anandpal, and ascended the funeral-pile, t(F 
which4ie set fire with his own hands. 

• II. Mnhmdd*a third expedition, in jA. D. 1004, was 
ngainst the Raja of libera (sometimes called BhAtia) on the left 
bank of the Jhelam. 

III. His fourth wa«; against AR)ul Path Lodi, the chief 

of Multan^ on his way, he defei^ed Anandpal of Labor, in a 
battle near Peshawar. • 

IV. Mahmud's sixth expedition (the fourth of «tHe 
twelve famous ones) in A. D. 1008-9, Vas a more important one, 
directed against Anandpal. The latter had formed a confederacy 
of all the Bajpiit chiefs against liiin, and was also aided by the 
warlike tribe of the Gakkiiars; but he was tota|lyi<^feated at * 
Waihindnear Attock; though with great loss to the invading 
army. Mahmud tliefi marched to Nagarkof ('or Fort Kan^ah~ 
for centuries a eelebrated hill-fortress o# tlie Ij^imalayAK^ever- 
looking the Bey ah) where he pillaged tlie rich Hindu temple. 

returned to Ghazni with incalculable wealth. , 

V. Ilis eighth* expedition was in A.1010. In this 

he took Midtaii, carrying away Abul Path as prisoner; and he 
subsequently made a league with Anandpal of I^ahor, who had 
fled to Uclih, a town in Sind. • 

VI. His tenth expedition was in A. IJ. 1014, when he 
sacked the celebrated shrine of Tlianeswar, betweemibe Saraswati 
and the Jamnah. 

VII. The eAeventh expedition, in A.D. 1015, a|^ears 

‘ to have bedli disastrous. « Mahnidd endeavoured'to penetrate into. 
Kashmir, but was compiled to retreat to Ghazni. 

• VlII.* The twelfth expedition in A. D, 1018-19, was 
against Kanauj and the sacred city of MatburA or Mattra on the 
Jamnab ^ it is the most &iuou;i of all except the last. Nfnliiudd 
was now determined to nenetmte into tlie heart of Hindustan. 

army consisted of 10u,000 horse, and 20,000 foot; these were 
igg.thet*ed from fill parts-of his dominiofts, including the recent 
conquests which he had made in Bukbi^a andrSamarkhand. fie 
• tnaroked Stem Peshawar along the foot of the mountains 


• * * This has been carnmooly mistaken for Batinda, on the other side Of 
the Satlaj. 
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croAeifng the rivets as near to their sour^Ses as poBr* 

sibie; and presented hiinsf If before Kanauj, This was a stately < 
eity full %t incredible wejjth; and hs kings, who often hel^^ 
^ the title of il/<iW.r?iyd Adhirdj Chap. I., § 88], kept a 
splendid court, Raja threw himself on the generoaty of 

M abmnd, who admitted him to his friendship, an^ after three days 
left his city uninjured. ^ ^ ^ 

From thence he advanced to Maftra, sacred as the birth place 
of Krishna, which was mven up to the soldiers tor twenty days. 
lOrtemploB struck Mnffindd with admiration, and kindled in him 
^he desire to cover the barren rocks of Ghazni with ^iuiilar 
ediEces. Hindu slaves after this were sold in the army of the 
conqueror at tworrupees each. 

IX. Mahmud’s thirteenth expedition in A- D. 1022 was 
directed against tlie liw of Kdlinjar, who had slain the Lidja 
of Kanauj for submitting to the invader in tl^ last campaign. 
'The Jptajd of Kdlinjar was aidW by Jaipal II. fson of Anandpal 
and ^Aadson of Jaipal I.y of Labor. The latter was routed 
great battle on the banks of the river Rnhib. The result 
'was fack permanent occupation of Labor by a Muhammadan 
'Urrisoh^ and the appointnicnt of a viceroy of Labor by 
mahmdd. was the foun<latim of the Musalmun empire 

in India, « • ^ 

X. The fourteenth expedition of Mahmiid. ^ in 
A. D_1023, was another fruitless attempt to penetrate into 


XI. Mnhmdd,in his fifteenth expedition, in A. D. 1024^^ 
received the submission of Gwalior and Kalinjar. From both 
of these places,0niKl especially from Xaliujar, be obtained an 
ononnous amount of gold and jewels, and a great many elephants. 

, V. XII.« The fiixteeijth expedition (which was also the 
last, except a small and unimportant one a little later) was under- 
/taken by Mahmud in A. 1). 1026—27, against the famous temple 
of Somnith hi the ‘Gujarat peninsula. The march was long, 
indndtpg 850 miles of desert; and Mahmiid made extraordinary 
prepirations for it. He passed through Multan, and thence across 
«.ihe desert to Auhalwara or Nahrwala the ancient capmil of Guja¬ 
rat ftfse Chap. I., § 83], who.so Raja, named fled before 

liim. The struggle before Sbmnath was temble, and fasted 
tlti-ce ^ys. Thu Rajput (irlituus aKi^eiubled Troin nil parts 
*deftnd their hoUest shrine; but their desperate valour was uu- 
availing^ against the bravery and enthusiasm of Mahmud and 
ihis vetorans. The ti*easure obtained was immense; some of the 
Muhammadan historians say that the image of Somnath (wbi<fli* 


the fir&hmans had* oifer^d to ransom by the payment of many ^ 
crores, of gold coins), when broken by Mahmiid’s own hancF, was * 



land of Gujarat; biU Was disuaded by his ministeit^. • 
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inarch^ 


I 


back through Sind, his armj auffcrmg fcetiiblc pri-^ 


He 

rations. * • • 

. § 11. Mahmiid died at Ghazni in A* D. IQjSO, in his sixty^thir^ 
Ti^r, In his character, energy and prudence were admirabfy com** 
Dined. ^His zeal in the cause of Islam was nerer-flaggiiig; it 



Kanauj 

He was a skilful and' enterprising conii]ymcler in time of w ar *_ 
and in time of peace, notwithstanding extreme> avarice (which* 
was di^layed in his appropriating and hoarding the vast Indian^ 
booty^e was a liberal patron of learning, and devoted large suma 
to the maintenance of a University and to the siJpport of learned 
men, A Mosque which he founded and named the Celestial 
Bride’* was the wonder of the whole Ea^ for the splendour of it®' 
architecture and adornments. 

§ 12. On the death of Mahmdd there was a contest fipwtbe 
throne between Muhammad and Mls’iid, twin sons of^ultan. 
Mahmud; the former reigned for sevjjn months, and was thSh 
deposed and blinded by Mas'ud I. This monarch made«severaf 
inroads into India; in one of which he'captured Hansi, called 


the “ virgin forti-ess,” because it had never before yielded to any" 
invader. One of the Viceroys of Labor under Mas'ifd pene- 
for as Benar^, which lie plundered. 

The SalySks, a Turki tribe of centpa! Asia, now m'j^ded 
nd harassed the kingdom of Mas’ua. Tlf% latter 


wal at 


tratf>d as far as Benar^, which lie plundered. 

§ 13. “ 

Ghazni and 

]ength totally defeated by these invaders in a battle which lasted 
fliree days; he lied to Labor, and ultimately gave up the whole of' 
Khurasan to the Saljuks. *IIe was shortly afterwards murdered 
in the year 1040. 

§ 14. After Mas'ild’s death, the Qbaznavi kingdom fell inftv 
that state of internal commotions, palace intrigues, murder^ 
and rivalries, which generally attended the decline of Aaiatio 
dynasties. In process of time one province after Snother was 
» lost; till the last monmrch of the race had nothing left to Mns 
^•but the Panj^b* w 

The blind'Muhammad Was reinstated fur a short time on the 
death j>f his broker Mas’dd. Mauddd, the son of Mas’dd^ ^Iten. 
succeeded, and regained possession of Ghazni. Maudiid wa» 
fulfowed by Abdur Baphid, suu of the Great Malimdd, In ^^01 
the latter asserted Ids supremacy over the Panjabi which (with 
the exception of Labor) had again been concmered bj the Hindds.. 
Farrukhzad, Ibrghim, and Maa*dd II., foilowed in succession^. 

last, who became king in 1098, resided chiefly at Ldhor;.^ 
jind is said to have carried his arms beyond 4he Ganges, Mas'dd 
was sftcoeeded by his son Arsldn; but another son^ 



the rtdn of his race ^low, § 15]. iWeated by the Ghmdaow 
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he fled towards India, but died broken-hearted on tfle joumejb 
His son Kbusraw and liis grandson Khnararf Malik reiened Si 
Labor uiltil A.‘P. 1186^ when, with the-latter, the race of 
Dabaktigin became dknnct. 


« 
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t FAST IL MUHAMMAD GHOKI AND HIS SUC3CES80RS, THE 
SLATE KINGS OF DEHLL A. D. 1193-1290. * 

§ 15. Rise of the house of Gbor. § 16. The nephews of AU-nd-dfn. 
§ 17. Table of the Muhain^dan Kinf!;s of Dehti to the time of D&bar. 
§ 18. Muhammad Ghori. § 19. Prithyi RAji. § 20. Battle of Tha- 
ne8w&*^.§ 21, A Parallel. §,,22. Completion of the conqaeet of Hin- 
dflst&n. § 23. Death and character of Muhammad Ghori. § 24. Eutb- 

nd-dln. ,§ 26. Ar&m. § 26. Altamsh. § 27. Ruicn-nd-din. § 28, 

Saziah. § 29. Balirdm. § 30. Mas'ud. § 31. N4sir-ud-dfn. § 32, 

Balhan. § 33. Revolt of Toghral in Bengal. § 34. Death of Ti<»ii> Bni 

§ 85. Katkfibdd. 


§^: During the Ijnndred and forty years .occupied by the 
eradual declirife of the Gbaznavi dynasty, another kingdom had 
been rising on its ruins in tho south of Afghanistan. Tha 
*clueftains of the hill territory of Gh^r, between Ghazni and 
llscat, had long been known as warlike and ambitious princes ; 
and one of them, Muhammad Suri, had been with great diffi¬ 
culty subdued by tbe Grert Mahmdd. A later prince, named 
Kutb-ud-din, nfhrried tbe daughter of Bah.rflm [see last section] ; 
a quarrel B|^e,_ and Bahrdm murdered his son-in-law. The 
result was a war in which Ala-ud-din, a brother of the murdered 
priu^ took > Ghazni by storm, and gavq;it up for seven days to 
his victorious soldie^, by whom it vras utterly sacke^; for which • 
ferodous revenge, his name has been hSuded dovm to posterity 
as ‘*lSie Burner of the world’^f' JahmuozJ. , 

$ 16. In A. D. 1173, tbe nephew of Ale-nd-din, nan^d 
Ghias»ad-din, wrested Ghazni from the hands of the Ghuzz, a 
Tilrki tribe whp had held it for twelve years after they had tumW 
out the last of the GfaaiSnaTi dynasty. • Ohi&s-ud-din placed hie 
younger brother Shahsb-nd-din (Muhammad Ghori) on the throne 
oC Ghazni, and himself returned, to Ghor. * 

§ 17. Mnh^mad bin S4m, or Mohahmai> Ghobi (svhose' 
early title was Sjbennb-nd-dfn, and his later nam^ Muizz-ud-din 

3 bul Muzai^ l^uhamtnad bin l^ro) was the tme fljnhder of the 
na^mtin Bi^jhe of India. Hp was the First MahAsmadan 
kCxkg of DehU. A Tah^ of the succea^oR of these kin^ qf’ 
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Sehli from Muhao^iniid Ghorl to the invasion of B&bar, Ja here 
^ inserted for reference. * 



2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
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10 

11 

12 

IH 

14 

15 
10 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 
20 

27 

28 

29 

30 
81 

32 

33 
84 


Muizz-ud-din Kuhainniad bin Sam (Shahi£b*ud>dia, 
or Muhammad Ghori ... 

I^utb-ud -dm Aibak •«« 

f Ardm Sh^h ••• *ap 1^ 

Shama-ud-din Altamsh ... 

Hukn>ud-din Firuz Sbah I 
Stilt^a Haziah ... ... ••• A 

Muizz^ud-din Hahriun Sh^ 

Al4-ad‘drn Mas’ud Shih... 

Naair-ud-din Mahmud • •• 

GlnaS'Ud-dfn Balban 
Muizz*ud-din Kaikab4d ... ...« 

Jalal-ud-din Firiiz Sbah II., Khllji (2iid Dynasty) 
Kukn>ud-din Ibrahim ... 

Ala-ud-din Muhammad Sh&h 
Shahdb-ud-din Uindr 
Kutb-ud-diu Mub&rak Sh4h £ ... 

NdtjirMid din Khaiarnii 
GbiaS'Ud'-d^u Tu^^blak Shab (3rd Dyna|ty) 
Muhammad*bin Tughlak ... ... « 

Firitz Shall III., bin Salar Rajab «• 

Gbias-nd-din Tughlak Sbah 11 ... 

Abdbakr Sh&h ... • 

NdSir-ud-din Muhammad Shih bin BTriiz Shih 
Sikaodar Shih (HumiyliiO 

Malimud Shah bin Muhammad Sh|h (ITmur 1403^, 
Nusrat Shih ; Interregnum; Mahmud restored 1405 
Daulat Khin Lodi 
Khizr Khin Sayyid (4th D^vnasty) 

Muizz-ud-din Mubirak Shah II .. 

Muhammad Shih^in Farid Shih 
AUm Shah (or Ari-ud-iUn) 

BnUml Lodi (5tb Dwasty) 

Sikandar bin Buhlol 
Ibrihim kin Sikandar (Bibar 1526) 


M 

}1 

n 

» 


A. D. 119# 
1206 
1210 * 
1210 

1285 

1286 

1289 
1241 
1246 
12^6 
1287 

1290 
1295 
1295 
1315 
1816 
IS'iO 
1820 

•132& 
1851 
1388. 
1899 
1389r 
1892 
1892 
1395 
1412 
1414 
1421 
« .1483 
„/l44* 

„ 1450, 

..^517 


J?t 

71 

71 

*71 

77 

77 

7 n 

77 

TT 

II 

77 

77 

77 

77 

71 

77 

17 

77 

77 

77 

71 


§ IS. Muhammad Ghori in 1175, two years after hi» sottlO'*. 
ment in the governmeaW of Ghazni, conquered Multin finm 
ih» heretic Mi^ammadanB who held it; but in the following 
he was ae&ated in an expedition a^inst the pf 

Nahrwalu. He next attacked Kbusrsn M^k, the last of <he 
^Ghazflavis in Lahpr; and cafi^ured him by stratagem in U84* 
In 1191 he marched into the heart.of Hindiistin, and snsteined 
a crushW deftat from the Chohin Bsjput Cbnp/I., $9% 
of Ajniir, at Th&Ap8war. ^hiB ta soineWPX 08}1< 

• tite battle of Narain. 
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§ 19. Prithvi JJaja, or Eai Pithaurn, rep^ented the floweif 
of RAjpiit#cliivalr|r • and has always been one of the favourite 
heroes of the Uindu^ His «iothcr was* a Tuar Rajpiit Princess 
of Dehli; his father was Someswar, an heir of the Chohans of 
Ajnur., Jaiehand, Raja of Kanauj, was his cousin, being fiie son 
of another Tuar Princess, sister of ^Pijithvi's mother: Prithvi 
ho'v^ever, notwithstanding the opposition of Jaiehand, hKS suc¬ 
ceeded to the two thrones of X)cliii and. Ajmir. His praises are sung 
poems of Chand%Bardai, his devoted admirer and friend, 

§ 20. Prithvi Raja, after he had defeated Muhammad Ghori 
at'ihe fiist battle of Thaneswar, endeavoured to provide i^ainst 
the recurrence of the danger by forining a confederacy of ajl the 
Rajput princes; Snd it is said that he was accompanied in the 
next campaign by the forces of no less than a hundred and forty 
Rajas.' The contests beVveeii the two cousins, Prithvi of Ajrair 
and J)ehli, and Jaiehand of Kanauj, had undoubtedly weakened 
theBEudna; and when, in the following year they again 

Mmiarnmad Ghori on ^tbe same "battle-fiehl of Thaneswar, 
they were utterly routed. * Prithvi Raja was captured and put 
to deatlf; and the Musalman power was firmly established by 
this one battle. 

r § 21. An interesting parallel may be drawn between the 
battle of Thaneswar, and the battle of Hastings which established 
the Norman power in England, The resyective characters of 
Muhiimmad Ghori aneV of Prithvi Raja in the,.one contest, and 
those of Williaift the Conqueror and Harold the Saxon in the 
other, are by no means dissimilar. Domestic dissensions, the*, 
duarrels between Harold and his brother Tostig, had weakened 
toe Saxons; just as the fights between Ajmir and Kanauj had 
weakened the Hindus. The Muhammadan troops were animated 
by a fiery reli^ous enthusiasm, and their leader believed he was 
recovering the donquered possessions of his great precursor, 
Mahmdd of Ghazni; just as William the Norman carried with 
him the sacred banner of the Pope, andrTegarded the Saxon as the 
usurps who had broken his oath and Buppl^^nted the rightful heir 
of Edward the Confessor. And lastly, the numerotj^ hosts of 
Ihe bjwc Rajputs were unable to stand a^inst the hardy anddisci- 
plined^^veterans of Muhamm*^; just as the chiv^rous devotion 
of the Saxons availed nothing against the coolness and steadfness 
of WiUtam'a practised soldiers and toe consummate military skill 
of their leader. 

§ 22. Muhammad Ghori returned borne after the battle of^ 
Thaneswar, leaving^ his Lieutenant Kutb-ud-din <(wbo had beto ^ 
a slave and who uf^mately succeeded to the throne) as Vicero}^: ' 
Kuib-ud-din conquered kKrat and Dehli in his master’s absence ; , 
and the next year (1194) Muhammad Ghori returned to HiiiSlds- 
tarn He advanced on Kanauj ; and totally defeated Jaiehand, 
th^ former enemy of Prithvi, at Ghandrawar in toe Doak^ He 
toen again departed to his dominions west of the Indus, leaving 
Kiitb-ud-din to consolidate his conquests. , « 
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* § 23, TMrteen years later, Muhammad again entered the 
, Faujab ; \vhen he %as assassinated in his own cnmp by a band of 
• Gniekhars [see § 10], in 1205. His ^iaracter«^s tliafbf SoU 
^jer of fortune”; a tough and obstinate motlntaineer, whom no 
vicissitudes of fortune could daunt and no defeats could dismay. 
As a kTfig, it was expected of him in that turbulent age that lie 
shoulchii^^ht au<f conqdbr*aiid injure his neighbours to the best 
^f his abilities ; and he. appears to have atted up to this notk»i3 of 
Ills kinprl^ duties nil his life, in a calm nnd determined way, Mah» 
mud, Prince of Bust, was the nephew and successor ot MiihmB?* 
mad Ghori; but beyond the fact of his conferring the emblem# 
of regjSl dignity on the imperial xneeroys at the death of Muham¬ 
mad, has no further connexkm with Indian listory. 

§ 24. Second King^ A.D, 1206 —1210.—Ktjtb-xji>'I>in Aibak, 
xneiitioiiod above, succeeded as king of Dchli. Three other 
slaves and lieutenants of Muhammad Qfiori succeeded to other 
parts of his dominions, viz.^ Taj-ml-dm Ildtfz at Ghazni, Nasir- 
ud-din Kubachah in Multan and Siix^ and Muhammad J^khti&r 
Khilji ill Bihar and Bengal. Kutb-ud-diii had already consaK- 
dated his kingdom whilst acting as vic8roy for Muhnmma^ Ghori 
at Dehli and Labor. No imjiortant events happened after his 
acinal accession, except, a successful campaign against Ilduz. In 
this campaign he took Ghazni, but almost iniuicdiatel^ evacuated ** 
it. ^ " 

§ 25, Third A. D, 1210, — Aram succeeded his father 

Aibak; but witlfin a year was deposed Alti^^ish, formeiiy a 
slave, and now a sun-in-hiw of llio late king. 

• § 26. FourihKing^ A,D, 1210—1235. —Shams-ud-din Altamsh# 
was the greatest of the ^lave Kings, llduz, king of Ghazni^ 
was driven into Tlindiistfin by the king of Khwarizm; and was 
captured and thrown into prison by Altamsli. Nj>t long after, 
the king of Khwarizm, himself o^rpowerod by the JVlughul 
hordes under Chaiigiz KIimi,* endeavoured to establish himself 
in Hindustan, but was fol^d to take refuge in Sind. Subse¬ 
quently Kubachah, kin^ oflSind, was defeated by Altamsli; he 
drowned himself at Bnakkar, and AltamsU annexed his ^omi- 
^^ions. The%ictorious Suljtan forcibly asserted his supremacy over « 
the Khilji chiefs in Bihar and Bengal; and occupied the ij^i#^of 
his riMgn in subOuing those portions of the counti-y (Rantambhor, 
Gwaliar, Bhilsa, U^uain, &c.) which had remained independ^it, or 
having been conquered, had. revolted. Before his death he was 
lord of all Hindustan, the exception of some few isolated 
poijions. 

« during this r^gn Cliahar-Deva, Raja of Narwar, was acknow¬ 
ledged by the Rajputs as Mdkardjd Ad\irdj. •He endeavoured, 
but unsuccessfully, to maintain his position against Altamsh; but 
was at length compelled to confess the supremacy of the 

♦ Thh.‘ Tat4r Ica&er was one of the greatest conquerors of the world. 
Ha overran all Asia; but was fortunately diverted from attempting the 
•conquest of India. Babar’s mother was a descendant of ki» tribe. 
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Altanifili obtaiiied recognition from the KhaliiT of Bagh* 
'dad-^an ^ ixnport&nt in the history of a Muhadunadan « 

kingdom.^ ^ • 

§ 27. Fifth King^ A, i). 1235-1236.— RuKit-tn-niN Firda 
Bbdfa succeeded bis father; his reign of six months ms c^graced 
by hiv debaucheries. There were several cc^Iitions of nobleSf 
organized to defeat th^ intrigues of the Queen-mothet^"**Rukn- 
tia^cfin was deposed by his sister, ^ho had originally been nom- 
-Jint^ ed to the empire Altamsh. 

^^§28. Sixth reign^ A.D. 1236-1239.— Raztar, called on her ^ 
^coins Sultdn (in the masculine gender) justified herfather’s^choice, 
by the display of very considerable ability in establishing her 
power, notwithstanding the opposition of the Vazir and many of 
the provincial governors. The drawback of her sex, however, 
presented itself at the height of her prosperity. She displayed 
a scandalous partiality tor an Abyssinian slave in the court, which 
gave extreme offence to the Tdrki nobles. Al^niah, the gover¬ 
nor Sf Sarhind, rebelled*^ the Abyssinian was killed in the 
Bfettle that followed, and Raziah was transferred to the xavdna of 
the cotiqueror. Altiini^ now advanced on Dehli, but was 
defeated and put to death, together with the Empress, by the 
nobles, who set up the brother of the latter, named Bahram. 

§ 29. ^ Seventh Kingy A.l>. 1239-1241.—The reign of Muizz- 
«id-din Bahram Shah, brother of Raziah, aggJn proved the correct¬ 
ness of Altanisli's estimate of the characters of his own sons, 
He^was a viol«ait man*^ and showed so much severity in putting 
•^own two conspiracies, that the army (which had been seqt * 

»to repress an inroad of theJMughnls who had captured Labo^ 
i^volted. Under the command of the'Vazfr, the troops marched 
back to DehH, captured the city and murdered the Sultan. 

§ 30. Eighth Kiugy A^, 1241-1246.—The reign of Ala- 
Ud-dhi Mas’tjb, son of Rukn-ud-din Firiiz, and grandson of 
Altacnsb, is chiefly remarkable for ^n invasion of Sind by the 
Htughuls*, “who, however, withdr||||r without fighting. The 
Sul^n, at first apparently a youth or 9ii)|iable character, appears y 
to hl^e contracted licentious habits at the time of tins campai^.. f 
Oreat disorders at length arose; the nwblea invited TT'asir-ud-dih 
Bf^n^ud to assume the ti^a, and the Sultan pas thrown into 
prisotl' where he died. “ 

s sy . yfinih hiTigy A,B. 1946-1265.—Nftrir-ud-dln MakiIto 
sUbcO^ed his nephew Mas^id. He was the second son of Altamsh 
of tfcit name ; his elder brother of 4he same name having died 
whilst governing Bihar and Bengal. He appeaps to have Isd a 
vlirtiYOus and secluded life. Devoted to the occupatiori of tran¬ 
scribing the Kuran, he aesigTied the affairs of State to his Vazfr, 
Ulugh KhAn, better known by bis imperial title of Qhias-%d-dfn 
Balban. The fiinnidable Hindii Raja Chabdr-Deva, mentioned 

♦Marty historians give an account of on invasioiT of Bea^ by the 
Htughnls in reign; bat recent resciarches prove that no such invasion 
Aook place. 
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above, was^subjugated in this reign; bis fort of^Nartrirw|ia 
taken, and many other minor HLudu^States Vere reduo^.,to 

'^submission. The Mushuls, who l|^d V^re 

successfully opposed. A quarrel occurred at one time ifetWeen 
the Sultanliis faithful Vazir Batban; the latter was ord,er^d 
to retire*to his private estates, but was soon restored to,pow:er t^y 
his uia9tci»who could doHoihing without him. 

§ 3-2. Tenth Kim, -d,i?.*l265-1287.—Mahmdd dying with¬ 
out heirs, the peweriul Vazir DAX*BAEi (a 

*of the great Altamsh) peaceably took possession of the thi^e. 
The first use he made of hia power was to endeavour to destroy** 
the influence of the Tiirki nobles (of whom be had himself been 
one) ; Vho, to the number of forty, formerly slspves of Altamsh, 
had formed a sort of military oligarchy for mutual protection and 
aggrandisement. The king now did his best to cut ofi all these, 
his former associates, including many of ma near relations. He 
instituted many severe and tyrannical laws. Further to seoure 
his position, he organized a searching^nd alKpervading ^stem t, 
of espionage; and having brought hi| army to a high state dT 
efficiency, seems, under the same inspiratioii, to have determined 
not to venture far away from his capital. He put down with 
a strong hand the outrages of the Mewatis, who h«id been carry*- 
ing on their plundering even in the streets of Dehli. * • 

§ 33. His unsparii\g rigour secured the peace of hia dominions 
throughout his long reign; the only important disturbance being 
a serious revolt of•Tughral, the Governor of Bengal, who assu^* 
ed the style and titles of an independent king, and succeeded in 
cfefeating two several armies sent to subdue him. At length the^ ^ 
Sultan msa^ched against hiifi in person ; and one of his command¬ 


ers, coming upon the forces of the rebels somewhat unexpectedly,, 
in a dashing spirit of chivalry, though at the head of only forty 
troopers, entered their camp at headlong speed, and struck panic 
into his adversaries by hia very rashness. In tlie precipitate 
flight which ensued, Tughral was captured and slain ;*and Bengal 
was confided to the ea^ of Bugl^ Khan, the secqud aon of .the 
'^ultan. / 

9 34. Baman at lengtla died at the age of eighty, of a broken ^ 
heart, caused by the loss of the heir-apparent, MuhammadfflSe 
Goveriior of Mmtan, who fell bravely fighting against the Mug- 
hulS. Owing to the disorganization of the neigh curing kingdoms 
by the inroad of these fierce invaders, Balban's court gave refuge 
to an immeuse gathering illustrious exiles, including no less 
thai»fifteen sovereign princes. Amongst these exiles were many 
dbltobrated literary men, of whom Amir Khusrau, the 
poet, was the most famous ^ee § 101]. « 

^ § 35f JSleventh King^ A,u. 1287-1290,—Muizz-ud-din 
BAi>, the son of Bughra Khan of Bengal, was elevat^ to the 
throne ,op the death of his grandfiitber. Balbau had implored 
Bughra *.Kbin himself to come to Dehli to be nominated,ihe^ 
guoc^or; h^t on his refusal to leave Bengali jthe old 
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had nominated |Kai Knusrau (the son of the deceased hd!r^ 
Muhamioad) as «his beif* On the d^ath Balban, the party iiw 
power at Dehli procured fhe accei^ion of K^aikubad, to avoid the 
norrors of a civil war between Bugbra Khan and Kp Khusrau; 
and the two latter seem to have acquiesced in th# salN^lement^ 
Bi^br^ Khan goveruing in Bengal, an^Kai Khusrau a^ Libor. 

• The young king soon gave wajr, to dissipation, anolm under 
the guidance of an ambitious minister named Nazim-ud-din, who 
to secure th^ ^rone for himaelf. He at first intrigued* 
with Kai Khusrau ; but soon procured the assassination of the 
latter as a dangerous rival. He next attacked the NauiMuslim 
(converted) Myghuls who at this time formed an important 
element in the body politic at Dehii; and got them put to death, 
one after anolher. He next endeaiWred to sow distrust between, 
the king and his fatheitt; and actually induced the former to lead 
an army towards Bengal. When the armies met, the natural 
aff^ctk>n between the fatj^cr and son caused a reconciliation, and 
^ustrated the desigiis of the ambitious Vaztr; and the latter was . 
shortly afterwards poismed. Jalal-ud-din Khiiji, Governor of 
Bamana, became Vazir and succeeded to all the old influence of 
Nazim-ud-din. He employed his power, however, moreeflectually; 
for he got possession of the person of the young heir-apparent, 
and then caused the asBassination of tlie king who had already 
become paralysed. Thus ended the dynaffty of the Slaves of the 
Siritans of G^pr. • • 


PART III. THE KHIUI DYNA^rY. A, D. 121)0-11320. 

§ 36. Origin of the Khiljis, § 37. Jalal-ud-din Kliiljf. § 38. Sidi 
MauU. § 39. Campaigns of Als-ud-din in the Dakhin. § 40. Murder 
of Jahil-ud-dfn. § 41. Ibrahim. § 42 Accession of Alif-ad-dln. § 43. 
Summary of his reign. § 44. Various revolts* § 45. The Mughuls. 
§ Ifi. itlalik Ktfur. § 47. Dcwal Devi. § 4B. Malik Kafur's successes 
in ^.Dakhin. 49. Death of Ald*ud-dln. § 50, His cljjiracter. § 61, 
§ 62. Mubarak. § 53. Khusrauf 

§ 36. The Khiljis were a Tilrki tribe ; but they ha(i Ijeen 
loD^bettled amongst the Afgladna befcwoen Swistdu and India, 
and were commonly reckoned as Afghans or Pathans. 

§ 87. IHoelfth King^ 1290—1^9d.—J ajlal-vd-din Finlz 

Sb^h, the head of the Khilji tribe, was th^ chief of th^ old 
Ghaznavi or Gborian party ; whose prln^ial rivals were the 
Tdrki adherents of thfe family of Balban. The latter pajty ha4 
rallied around the young prince, son of Kaikubdd, whom they had 
endeavoured to make king under the title of Bhams-ud-din. 
JaUUud-din frastrated their attempts by 8eizii% tins y^^jith, who 
w4a made away with after about three months ; and ‘subsequently, 
in the second year of his reign, he totally routed a formidable 
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levy of tbis party, and captured Malik Ch^dd, the nephew ofBalbaa/ 
, and the chief of the faction. He dispWed extrc^rdinaqr clemency 
in his treatment of the dented rettsb; and i^oughout the rest 
of his reign, the mildness of his administration was so extreme, 
that ayeit^obbers and other evildoers escaped their just punish¬ 
ment, and many> disord^'s appear to have arisen in consequence. 

§ 3§. * The single exertion to this fteble lenity was an un¬ 
fortunate one ; for a Darwesh named 8idi Maid&, of high repute 
for sanctlt|^, was put to death in th^ <ro^al presence, 
some conspirators had plotted to put him on the throne; and 
his dfring curse had a strong efiect on the superstitious minds of 
the [^ople. A dreadful whirlwind happened to arise just after 
the execution ; the following year was one of fkmine; and theso 
misfortunes, together with the miserable end of the king and the 
exclusion of his family from the throne,^ere all ascribed to ^e 
retributive action of the Sidi’s curse. 

§ 39- With the exception of an expedition of the Sultlin to 
Bantambhor in 1290, and of an inroad of the Mughuls in 
—checked by Jalal-ud-din, and the ^prisoners treated with his 
usual forbearance—the chief interest of this reign centra in the- 
campaigns of Ala-ud-din, the king’s ferocious nephew and suc¬ 
cessor. He successfully invaded the Dakhin ; marcl^ng from his 
Government of Oudh, he passed through Uichpur ana attacked 
Deogiri (now Daulatabad) the capital of Uamdeo, king of Maha¬ 
rashtra. The lyija was compelled to si^mit, to cede Ilicljpur, 
and to pay an enormous tribute; and Ala-ud-diit then returned 
• to Malwah. 

§ 40.^ lie now marchgd towards Dehli pretending friendship* 
he indued the king to come out and meet him with a small retinue; 
and the poor old man was assassinated at the moment of clasping 
the hands of his treacherous nephew ^ 

§ 41. Thirteenth King^ A.D, 1295.—Rukn-ud-dm Ibrahim, a 
younger son of Jalahnd-din, and an infant, was hastily setuf) by 
the Queen-mother on the assassination of his father; the elder 
son, Arkali Khan, beiiig absent in bis governorship of M^tan. 
<phe boy-S#ltan had to flee, on the approach of Ala-ud-dm^ the 
protection of his brothef at Multan, and his reign is historigjjly * 
mcisely a nominal one. 

42. Fourteenth King^ A. D. 1295—1315.—The ferocious 

Ai.A-tix>-i>iN, Gceure m.tlio command oF a veterau army anci*of tbo 

immense treasures which he had bought from the Dakhin^ 
.assumed the insignia of rt)yalty in his camp immediately aftei’ the 
nrtirdcr of JalaVud-din. He distributed enormous largesses to 
file nobles and populace of Helili; and havjng by an artifice 
obtajped posseasioii of the persona ofl' the Queen Dowager and 
her two sons, he cruelly put them to death in cold blood. 

§ 43. The events of this long reign were of the orditiitry 
character—insfirreotions generally put down with sanguinary 
jSeverity; invasions of Mughuls; and the successes of a victofioua 
general, Malik Naib Kafur. 
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§ 44. The final conquest of Gujarat was effected in A. D, 3 297. 
Some of the troops returi^ng from this campaign mutinied; their, 
wives and childr^ yere nc^saored^b^r the king, anil^ultiiQateij 
the rebels themselves were captured and shiin. In 1299, mn 
attemptvwas. made on the kind's life by hisnephew» Prince S^aim^n, 
whilst ,pn a hunting expedition. The j[)rinoe, Jbelievi ng th at fats 
uncle was dead, hurned^to the camp and proclaimed hini^IPvkiug; 
bul Ala*ud-din recovered from his wounds, and presented himself 
.^ to tl^ army, bj whom l^e^was received wth joy. Sul^man was 
executed for ms treason; and a similar fate subsequently befell 
Swo other rebellious nephews. Another even more seriou^revolt 
happened, whilst the Sultan was engaged in the siege of 
bhor; lU turbulenirnian named liaji Alaula succeeded in getting 
possession of the royal palace at Dehli, and.absolutely elevateds 
puppet king, in the shane of a descendant of All, who, however, 
only enjoyed the doubtfiu dignity for a few days, for which he 
paid/.he forfeit of bis head. 

§ 4$y As the leading objbct of the Mughuls in their expedi- 
tiOhs was usually merely plunder, it was seldom that they lefc.any 
record of their raids over the devoted lauds beyond the devasta¬ 
tion which marked their truck. In tlic case of Kwajah Kutiugh, 

. however, who pushed his forces np to the walls of Dehli, in A. D. 
1298, to be\lefeated at last by Ala-ud-din, the horde over which 
he ruled seems to have contemplated a inore^ermanent occupam^ 
of southern soil, and to have established temporary head--quarters 
at Ghazni. Aki*ud-din defeated Kutiugh, mainly tlmough the 
skill of his general Zufar Khan; whom, how^cver, he basely mlowcd^ 
4to be cut off*by the Mughuls at the close of the battle. 

§ 46. In A. D. 1300, Ala^ud-din cbiiquered the stftng fort 
of Aantambhor ; and the still more celebrated one of Chitor.some 


three years later. About tl|js period the Mughuls ceased their 
incursions for a long time; and the Emperor now turned his 
attention to the South of India. An expedition was sent into the 
Pakhia mideSc Malik Kufur, who brought the liaja ol Deogiria 
captive to Dehli. ^ 

§ ^ A romantic episode of one of these canipHi|pi3 is very^ 
*^famous. Dewal Devi, the daughter of tke liaja of Cnyarat, was 
ren94K^d as the most beuut^'ul damsel in India : jarid the honour 
of her band had been so eagerly sought fur by the Hindu princes, 
that had. been pfit In uiution uii her, account. JDy chan^ 9 , 

she and all her escort were captured by the Imperial army: 
she was sent to Dehli, and there she found her own mother Kamila 


Pevi established as the favourite Queen in the Eniperor's pahiee. 

It was nut long before the young heir-apparent, Khizr Kh^i, saw * 
and appreciated her charms. The love was mutual; and 
though the Emperor was at first angry, be at length cousSnted 
to the match, and the young lovers were married^ in due 
form. The story of their loves has been made the subject of 
beautiful, though rather lengthy Persian poem by Amir Khusrai^ 
The interest in her tale is, however, sadly shaken by ^ 
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zfielanclioljr after-fate, the penalty of her extraordlttary beatity. As 
• ft widow, she was fbrcibjy married to the two sii^ceeding Sultans, 
one after the other; the 'one belig' th^ brother and thtir- 
•derer of her hnsband, the other the bnse-bom usurper Khusrau, 
J 481. Malik Kafdr continued his victorious expeditions into 
theD^khiji. Four times ic marched thither,—in 1306, L^09, 1310, 
ftnd in 1312; and surpa^i^d even his successful master in the 
amount of glory and ’spoil which*^ he there acquired. He suc- 
-cessively conquered Maharashtra, 'I'eUnlJrAfiah (fakittg the 
fort of Warangal after a siege of some months) Carnata, 
MalaMr as far as Cape Comorin. Having carried the arms of 
the Smperor of Dehli throughout the Indian peninsula, he 
began to intrigue against his master, nnd^itTs more than sus¬ 
pected that he Tiastened his death by poison,* 

§ 49. Ala-ud-dflif s mind and his bocy^ were now failing under 
the influence of habitual intemperance. He became jealous 
of every one; imprisoned his quee^ and his two eldest •sons, 
and caused his brother Alaf Khan, and his great general Ajp' 
Kh4n to be murdered. Rebellions •broke out; and in tw 
midst of these Ala-ud-din died in 1317. • 


§ 60. Ala-ud-din was not without genius, and his military 
skill was undoubted; but his want of mental diiipipline and . 
judgment led him into the wildest schemes. He sometimes 

oontetnplated ppoclawning himself, as Muhammad had done, the 

Prophet of a new, religion ; at other times^lie aimed at the ^on- 

3 nest of the world, and assumed the title of the^econd Alexan- 
Cr, which may still be seen on some of his coins. He was, 
however^ in his more sj)her schemes, residute and energetic; 
and his reign is an instance of tlie success of vigour, even iu 
the worst and most tyrannical despotisms. 

§ 51. Fifteenth King^ A,D. 1345.—A child flamed Shahab- 


tid-din Umar was set up for a Short time as a puppet king by 
the great commander, the eunuch Malik Rafdr^ The latter, 
however, was almost immediately assassinated by some Pdihe 
^irregular soldieiy) ; av.d as he had already blinded Khizr Khan, 
rightful heir, anotlier brpther named Mubarak wai^made 
regent for Umar. MubA*ak soon murdered Khizr Khan, blhj^d 
Um^r, and traneferrefl the crown to his own brow. 0^ 


£ 52. Sixteenth King^ 1316-1320.—Kutb-ud-din Muba- 

KAK iSh4h gave himself up to all kinds of dobaucher;^; and 
resigned the command of the State to his Vazir, Khusrau Kh^n, 
ft man who was originaRy a slave, and a Hindii of the lowest 
^caSte. Khusrau conquered Malabar in 1319: and on his re- 
tiRm to Dehli, personally superintended t^e murder of Jhe 
• kitig.^ He ascended the throne amid *an indiscrintinate massa- 
of all prominent adherents of the old Muhammadan 
dyflasty, 

§ 53. Seventeenth King^ A. />. 1320.— The ncceBsion of Nasir- 
ltd-din Khusbad Khak signalised a transient eclipse of Muslim 
- {frOstige in India. He took the Princess Dewai Devi into his 
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\ own seraglio, and distributed other Muhammadan women to 
• infidel ’ masters, By liis^-style and titles he seems outwardly to 
liave profiissed Islain \ but thr Muhamntadan lAstorians are pathe¬ 
tic in their accounts of the indignities inflicted on their religion by 
liim. Had he been a man of good birth—one whom the^Hindd 
Princes could have acknowledged as Mahdi'c^ Adkirdj^the 
-danger to the Muhammadan power mi^hf have been greSt, ^^As it 
wna, the Hindus themselves did not S 3 ^'pathise with this unclean 
jpqriah; who was soon ir his turn defeated and put to death by 
Beg Tnghlak, the Governor of Daibaljiiiv in the Panjdb. 


PART IV, THir DYNASTY OF TUGHLAK. A. D. 1320—1412, 

• 

§ 54. Ghiis^nd-din Tughlnk, § 55. Muhammad bin Tnghlak. § 56. 
Disintegration of the D'^hli Kmpire. § 57. Muhammad^s insane 
projecjja. § 58, His forced currency. § 59. F£ruz Shah. § 60 Events 
of hiB reign. § 61. Ilis puVdic buildings. § 62. llis sons. § 63. 
(rtfitfa-ud-din Tughlak TI. ^ § 64. Abiibakr. § 65. Niisir-ud-din 

Muhammud. § 66. Ilum^yiin bin Tughlak. § 67. Illahmud bin 

Muhammad. § 68. The invasion of Timur. § 69. Restoration of 

oHahmiid. ^70 Nusrat Shah. 

§ 54. Eighteenth ivwig. A.D. 1320—1325 The accession of 
■ Gbias-nd-din Toghlak Shah brings us to the fourth epoch of the 
«ariy MuhammCdaii history [^see § 1]. He belonged to a Tdrki 
family. He at first atfinitcd some reluctance in accepting the 
o^cant throne. Ilia rule was inaugurated bv wise regulations 
tending to the relief and well-being of the cultivators of the soil; 
and most of his acts apj^car to have been of a benevolent and Just 
■chameter. Int.an expedition, to Bengal in A. D, 1324, he received 
the submission of Sliahab-ud-dm Hnglira Shah and carried his 
turbulent brother, Bahadiir Shah, of Emte^'u Bengal (the territory 
of Sunargamt'), captive to Dohli § 86], The heir-apparent, 
Fakr-^iid-dm Jiina or Ulugli Kliaii, who had led two expeditions into 
the D^kbin (the lust one having been brilliaiUly siuicessful), was left^ 
• as VieWoy of Dcbli. When his father,' the old Sultan, retiiniCa 
i^Wli!^*nph from Bengal in c^jitnpany with his favoiipte son, Ulugh 
l^ban received them near Dehli in a wooden pavilion which 

vra« cvnuiugly devi«ed to fall and crush its occupauts, XJlu^h 
Khan contrived to be absent at the time of the catastrophe which 
billed his fatlier and brother. c 

In an inscriiition quoted by Ibn Batutah, this monarch declaivid 
that he had encountered the 'Tatars on twenty-nine occasions and' 
defeated them. f 

§ 55. Nineteenth King^ A,D, 1325—1351.—Ulugh Kharf suc- 
iCeeded under the title of Muhammao bin Tughlak; and in spite 
of the fact that his cruidties made him hated and feared by all, he 
Teigned for twenty-seven years. He was an able .man, generous 
jto p^rdfusion, an accomplished scholar, abstinent, a stern defender 
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of his faitlSi, and the most experienced general of his day, Against^^ 
these many merits had to be set a determination which hentated^ 
at no means in the compassing of his^^wn emlsfa ferocity possibly 
iiiherite<l from the desert trib<!s which conld conceive no punish¬ 
ment ^Ifectual but death, combined with a pe^rveraion of ihteltect 
which hiduced hjiu to allow despotism to ran into insane fury 
at any sign of oppositS^iw to his will. His mind was cast to 
know no mercy or compuftlbn as adjudge,*and he was led tcf catry 
out. hia beat in ten tinned meusures with an^tter disregard of human ^ 
Buifering ; as instanced in the transportation, in some cases^ with 
brutal violence, of the inofTensive citizens of Dehti in a mas$y 
, for life mere purpose of filling his newly-created city of Deogiri- 

§ 86. At first, his dominions were more extensive than any 
that had been possessed by any of his predecessors; but they 
were utterly incoherent, and the empire fell to pieces during 
his reign. The causes of the dissolu^on of the empire are to 
be sought for—(1) in the lukewarm loyalty of governors pro¬ 
vinces, now that the tie of natiorJUlity (so effective formerly 
among the ruling classes under the Turkl dynasties) bfa 
disappeared awiid the dissensions of Aie Tiirkis and tlie»Khiljis 
(2) in the extent of the empire and the fact of tlie Sultaa 
generally having to command his own amies—for though he waa ^ 
usually victorious, the very fact oi‘ his absence in <fistant parts^ 
encouraged the disafTected elsewhere; (3) in the state of the 
roads and the genial insecurity of the country. A rebellim 
in Bengal in 1346 ivas completely successful; Sultan's 3hrly 
triumph, Warangal (which he had re-named Sulfcaiipur) reverted 
^to its ancient name in the hands of other masters; Deogiri/ 
his chosen capital, submitited to Hasan Gango, the founder of a 
new race of kings, the Bahmani dynasty of Kalbargah, who wero 
destined to play a prominent part in the history of the country 
[see Chap, IV,, § 8]; and finally Atfuhammad bin Tughlak, the 
owner of so many kingdoms, died miserably of a fever near^ 
Tatta, on the lower Indus—and his nephew and stft;cessor, with 
the army, had son^ difficulty in getting back to Dehli. 

§ 57, Muhammad ^ad at one time iptended to invade l^sia; 
his va^t army was ^Jisbanded after the consumption^ of ^1 
his treasures. He then projected the conquest of Chino^nffttl^ 
was^to replenSh his coffers. A hundred thousand men march- 
eeV across the Hiznalayo^; but attacked by the mountajnoexw 

and tliQ Chinese, and Vorn out with fatigue and famine, hardly 
a man returned ^ 

J 58. In order to meet all these expenses, he attempted t(> 
•i||i&oduce brass* medals instead of money; imitating the papers 
currency of China, of which he had heaiaa. The r^ult, howevhr^ 

^ ■ ' V “T- — . ■ - - ■* 

* Of two men, one "^dridden and the other blind, who were found by* 
the king's servants lagging behind in Dehli, the former was projected from 
a catapult; the latter was dragged by the feet to Deogiri, a ten joor-^ 

Huey—at the end of which only one leg was xemaming to represaat tha 
ut^tonate wretch. 
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I WAS An utter failure, whicli increased his own poyefl^ and thp 
^ fluSbrings of the^pei^le. He also attempted on bis coins to 
t«medy tbe defiei^ncy of bis tilJe ta the crown, by substituting ■ 
for bis own name fhat oi an Egyptian scion of tbe Abbasiw 
Kbalift wbo was already dead. 

§ Twentieth Kmg, A. i>. 1351-1388.—•Fincc Sa/Gs, tbe 
nephew of tbe late king, succeeded Ksf^ah-i Jahin, tbe 

minister in cboxge of Eebli, believing^ report of ibe death of 
Firdv, bad set up a sminosititiena son of M uhammad bin Tii^> 
laJc f^ut on the arrival oi Firdz, he paid for his mistake widt 
bis life. Firdz appears to have been a very weak character, 
addicted to wine, devoted to the chase, credulous, but a&iiab|il^ 
and merciful to an. extent that in less qniet times nyhihtr haan 
proved disastrous. 

§ 60. After two unskilfully-conducted campaigns in Bengal, 
be acknowledged the idiependence of that province, and also of 
the Dakbin. He had successively two very able Vavirs, father 
and sloD, both called Khan-inJahan, Hindus of Tclingtnah; and for 
greater part of his reign he resigned all administrative ftinc- 
tions to„ these men and devoted himself to thsncxercise of hia 
taste for building, canal-making, and tbe like. 

§ 61. Firdz SliAh’s speciality was the construction and repair 
* of public« Woibe; and the amount executed under his orders, 
though doubtless exaggerated by tbe historians, was certainly 
very large. His most important work was (no constmotion of a 
double system ^/>f cands ibr the supply of his mew city of Hisar 
Firdzah, the headwaters of which were drawn both from the 
«Jamnah and the Satlaj ; the former branch is still used. ' 

$ 62. Three of the sons of Firdz uShdb—tub., Fath KlAn, 
Zafar K.hdn and Nasir-ud-din Mumammad bin Firdz—were suc¬ 
cessively associated with him in tbe sovereignty, and their names 
appear with hn on the coinsf The last-named was compelled to 
flee ^m the metropolis by two of his cousins; who proclaimed 
that the Sultdn had abdicated in favour of his granusou Ghis- 
ud-din, tbe son of the deceased Fath Ebdo.| In the following 
year ^rdz Shdb died. ^ 

, § Twenty-firet King^ A. D, 188g.— Ghias-cwsoth TnoB'' 

laBs^jtaAK II., immecUately op the death of Firdz, assumed the foil 
of royal^; and endeavoured to capture the fugitive 

f^rdz. Mubaetunzd asoaped to iN'agaz'kot; mtd 

the young Sultin was content to give himself up to unbridled 
dissiwrion in the capital, leaving the man^ment of his kingfoiin 
to hm ministors. One of these, namea Bukn Chand, the Hdib 
Yazir, pnt forward Abdbakr Shdh, the son of Zafor Eh&n,, as„8< 
for tbe torone,; and Tughlak Shah, in attempting t» 
escape foom biz palace towards the Januuh, was overtaken and 
kilted*, 

§ 6A IWsdp-zzcMd Xiagt A. JD. 1889.—Onjiim aeoeision of 
A»s»AK,m1na Zafot Kh&o, hu pcime-mhidzttw Rukn Ohaad began 
to iatirigtM agtdast hbki; but a oonfodeifa^ of ikoblea attltbdd ^ 
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to tb« houAO of Tugblak soon put tbe treaclieMus VmJp to deatb. 
Siyhnaitnad Shab ctuaie out fivm Vagarkot to aslert bis. owit 
olaims; w«a Unsuccessful in sCTbral campaicns; Ituf bein<r at last 
joined hj Islam Sliah, a very poweHbl n^le Ca member of tbe 
A sAociatioa called “ the Slmres of Finis Sliih **)5 be succeeded in 
ousting Abfibakr, wbfe died to prison at Mirat tn 

§ 65. Tw<%^-third K{»g^A, D. 1389—^1392.—D'An».iTi>.ni« 
McAammas bin Firds Bhiib r^fbed three years, during which h*e 
suppressed a rebellion of the R^a of FhAuMdr, and destroyed his. 
fort. TsUm Khan, himself a converted Mindd, was put to dteadi 
the fklse i^timony of his own nephew, an unconverted Hindd' and 
Kwajah ^Hdidn (afterwards the founder of the powerful dynasty of 
Jaunpur) was made Varfr. In the following year tffe Sultdn died 

§ 66. ^en^-fourth King, A. J). 1 S92.1&u™4ydn, tlm sS, of 
Nasir-ud-din Muhammad, succeeded his fa^er: but died after a 
brief reign of foily-five days. ^ 

,,^ 1 .®^- King. A. D. 1392—1412.—Mahmod bin 

Altihammad Shah was perhaps the most insigiuficant of all the 
feeble successoi-b of Firua Shah. Insurrections soon sprang no 
on all’ sides, resulting in the loss of whole pruyinoes, which^ow 
formed independent Kingdoms. Pri>minent among these was 
Jaunpur in Bengal, where Mahmud’s own Vasir, Kwdjuh Jididn. 
foundml a powerful monarchy. ZaBir Khdn followed hfs Ixai^ 
^le in Gujarat, under th%title of Miizaflir Sh^h ; DiWwar Khan 
in Maln-ah, and others elsewhere. In A. D. 1394. Ifnsrat Kh£n 

a son ofFathKhaif, and grandson of Firiiz, was® proclaimed 
SuyAn by some powerfiil nobles in opposition to Mahmdd; and 
remain^ for about three j^rs to possession of the new cspital of 
biruzabad, Mahmud retainiftg possession of Dehli. At l^gth a 
powerful nobleman nsmod Mnlld Ikhal Khan, having deemved 
and ruin^ Nusrat Khan, got possession r|f the pemon Of Mabmdd. 
and earned on the government in his name. 

storm of the invasion of Tfmur broke 
on Dehh. He was the leader of the Turki and Mugfiul hordes 
-•^hat had subduetl all Gentgal and Westbrn Asia. Ue is sometimes 
Tamerlrae by Europ^n writers. His chief cities w»re 
BuKhdra and Sfflmarkhand. On the defeat of the Indian arihy 
the surrender and snbseqaent merciless sack of Dehli followsifn 

Mughul conqueror continued fcastW’ 

’'H® iTT P destroyed the hapless cities 

ill'fhtea capital. For two months after the departure 
of Timur, the city remained in a state of complete ai^rchy; 
tlmn Wusrat Khan obtained possession of it for a short time; and 
firibHy It fell once nlore Wto the hands of Multii Jkbil Khan.* 

•* Acoorfing to the TariiM-^ JtuUrai the lollowing Is the list of 

the diHtrtbatKM of the empire after the departtMte of Tfitmr *--MalId 

whom 21 sSS 

Mehmiid at ftrst took refuge)I Gu1ar4t; wv .* . 

^ud; l&bmdd Khin, l^h ' ' ' 
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§ 69. The lati^ was soon joined bj tite Salt&n^ahmdd, wbo 
had tahett veiRgn ha Gnjar&t, On a war breakinje oat between 
2kb|U'Ehin ord the Syltda of Jannpor, Mahnad deserted *tQ 
Jaanpor; but wA sttb8^iien% settle bj ooiweiit of botb bd- 
%nuentB in the kinedora of Alanani. Afiter the death of Ikb&l 


luMTenti m the kingdom oi lianavgs After toe death of Ikbal 
Kmii» Mahmdd wa^ browlit back to X>elili hj Datil^t Kh&n 
Ia>df and sotoe other chien; an4» rtimained there; but without 
atST rtal power, untSl his death A. D., when die Tughlak 

djfxiaat^ became extm^. 

70. Tk>enfy<'*iiNaKittg', A.D. 1396.—Nusrat Shah isiaclod* 
ed in ti« list of kings. His histoiy is given aborts; we have no 
aoconnt of his end. **’ 


PABTV. THS SATTID AlfD 1X)DI DTKASTIES. A. D. 1412-11:26. 

J 71. Sifth Epoch. S l>»diit Khtn Lodi, f 73. Khizr Khdn, 
the first Sayyid. | 7A The Sayyid Mabtrsh. $ 75. The Sayj^id 
'' Uahammad. § 76. The Sayyid Alft-ud-din. § 77. Bnhlol Lod£. f 7A 
aikandar Lod£. § 79. Ibi&im Lodf. § 80. End of the Afghan d^masties. 

I 71. The death of Mahmud Tnghlak brings us to the 
JSpoeh of the early Muhammadan history [«ss § 1 j. 

§72. Tioenijf-Betienffi King, A,D. 1412—1414.—On the death 
of Mahmdd, the notables of OehK eleo'.ed Daoi^at Rbav Loni 
1a;i be their leader, never assumed the insignia of royalty; but 
nded much m the same way as Mulld Ikbal Kbiu had ruled in 
Mahmdd’s time, esoept that Daulat Kh&n had no living nomiial 
suzerain. He issued money bearing the name of Firdz Shdh, or 
one of bis successors; a curious afiectation which was cond- 
< mifld under the Sayyi^, and which is exactly antdegous to the 
issue, in lathr times, by tb3 English, of siuca rupees bearing the 
name and date <£ Simb Alam. Daulat Ehdn was at length coo> 
gUfered by Ehizr Khan, the Governor whom Timur had left in 
Sfultdn. 

§ 73. Tieenig-eighik King, A.D. 14U—1421.—Khizb Sbaw'** 
(tho first of the Sayyid dynasty) had been goverffir of Mult'la 
«. 4 ^er Firns Shdh; and siding widr Timfir in nis ^ invasion, 
hah been allowed by that* conqueror to regain, possessioii of his 
geWeraiqent. His inglorious reign of seven years at wag, 

Kpeet In idleaoM arid luxuipr; his Vsixfr, Ti^-Ul-Mulk, in the 
taeSKiwhile, vainly endeavouring to ext,end the authority of the 
Imperial Oonrt. The virtues ot this excellent min^r have been 
emmeoualy aasigned by many historians to his paastsr. 

§ 7A f^niggniklh King, A. D. 1421—1486.—Miazs.ud-'d!n 
MvUauax Shah H. succeeded on the death of his fathesg There 
ia however, but little of interest to be foimd in die dprteen year* 
of ipcessant provincial warfiire of this reign, There were aoiqe 
sQooessful eaoqiaigns in Bbbitichaod; but Mulrirak irai Ooa> 
thuudly harassed oy the GakUmrs in thpFanMk and by Mughnl 
raklB organised by Bbfih Bfikh’s Governor or K.4buL Itnlrirfil!* 
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•3^ mtodered bj soma Hkdd usaodna at the iimdffltion of bia 
Toxfr, 8arwar->nl-MnUe, Uitnadf a Hiud^ . “ 

§ 7S. 77tird«(ftJEji^,4.0.148S^!443.o-MirBAuiiADbin7(nNid, 
a ^nds^ of Kbhtr Sbib and nrahev of the unrdered kinj;* 
immeAatefy pt^dched by the Vaafr. The latter prooeedM 
to aMroRiiato the royal trKUures sad to cany on the jgopenB" 
meat aa he liked; but some atA>les rose agaiflst him and bMieflhd ■ 
him in Siri (a part of Dehli); and in a coidl^t between a band of 
aftsAQoins (seat bj Uim ta xiduixlef tbe Sul tin) sod some 
adberetitB of Mubammadf the Vazfr was slain. 

For iP short time Muhammad ruled well and with enercy; btrt 
he soon felapsed into indolence and dissipation. {The Smtan of 
Jaunpur seized some of his dominions; and Mabmdd KbDJf, 
king of Malwah, even attacked the capital itself. Muhammad 
WM relieved from his difficulties by Buljtibl Lodi, governor of 
Labor; who, however, subsequently turned his arms against I^s 
nominal suzerain—thongh with no immediate success. 

• § 70. Thirty-first King^ A. D. '1443—1451.—Alam Sh&h, 
better known as Ala-ud-din biu MubaiSmod, succeeded oi^ the 
death of his father ; but was not acknowledged by the all-power- 
ful Buhlol Lodi, who made another unsuccensful attempt upon 
l>ehli. The Sul tin now withdrew his court to Budaont ^ia 
Vazir, Hamid Kb&n, ffilling into disgraoe, fled to Dehli flrotn 
TBudaon: and treacherously opened the gates of ihat oapitel to 
Buhlol Lodt. Shority afterwards, Alam Shah agreid to resign^ 
the empire to the latter, on condition of being allowed to live m 
pefte at Budaon. Thus ended the dynasty of the Sayyidf* 
[For the meaning of the word Sayyid^ see lutroduction, $ 161. 

% 77. Thir^-second Kif^^ A. -D. 1450—1488.—The vigOrout 
rule of the Afghan, Buhloi. Loni, forms a strong contrast to the 
weakness of his immediate predecessors.'^ With energy and sue* 
cess he reduced his local governors to siibrntssion. A prolonged 
war of twenty-six years with the kings of Jeunpur, with varjantt 
success, ultimately terminated in the complete annexation 
tlmt kingdom; and the jSultan placed his own son Barbak in 
GOBifie of the government, At his death in 1488, his authozf^ 
was acknowledged from the Fanjab to Bengal. 

§ 78.• 77iirty-tkfrd J6^tng^ A. D. 1488—1517.—Niz&m had bew 
nocninted thfe heht to the croiwn by his ffitbor Buhlol; and 
accordingly asceOded the imperial maenad with the title of 
SiaaitDAB Sbaix, though not^without some opposition from his 
eider brother B4rbak« * The latter had been assigned tiie throne 
of Jimngpur, at tfae^tfane when the old Sultin mvided bis domi- 
DxooB; and he now refused^to have the JChutbak or* public prayer * 
recited in^traux^ur in the name of his younger brother. War 
br^M out, in which Bdrbak Was defeated, mi he was sahsequexrt^ 
fbrgjl^eti siid restored to Ids govemiOent, During the sacoe^U 
idg ydmw the Sultia Was occupied in the ilobjiigatioo of SoltiMt 
Whfeh w^iti completed hf the capture or bis strmiehold df 
ihd m the suppression of two fonnMable iaSiiriecttomi 
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in Juimpiir suit! OticHu Id A. D« 14dl« SIk.mAur cQU 4 uer<^d 
the v^hole Diliar; di«i}>osseAsing H^uin, the last of tlwi* 
fi>rmer royal line^f Jaiitipur, yirho tx>ok refuse with Ala-ud-din, 
king of I^iigaL With the last-named monarch be concluded 
a treaty, settling boundaries atid oUier questions of ^ghts. In 
A* D. 1503, the Sultan (or the first^ime fitted his^ resjdence at 
A^ah; Mrhich froie this time to supersede Dehli as the 
oaxutal of llindiistdn. Sikandar's reign was disgraced by an iin- 
ustial display of bigolry, evidenced principally in a persevering 
destruction of Hindu t^ples^ on the sites of which were raised 
Muslim mosques. n 

§ 79. Ihirttf-fourth Kingy A.D. 1517—1530.— Ihka^ita suc¬ 
ceeded his father ^ikandar. IHs arrogance disgusted many of 
the nobles, especially those of his ow-n tribe of Lodi, who speedily 
sought tfj reduce hi" power by pfaemg his brother Jaldl on £he 
throne of Jaunpur. The latter, finding that his position was not 
i very secure one and <\iat \us adlxerenlH were not to \>e trusted, 
detemuned on bold measures ; and endoavourod to oust his brother^ 
proclaiming himself BuUau under the title of Jalal-ud-din. 
Afit^r some temporary successes, he was captured and put to death. 

The cruelties practisG<l by Ibrahim on the suppression of this 
rehel^iun caused a general hostility to him- u'lie viceroy of 
Bihar assnmeil independeiice; Daulat Lodi, the governor of 
Bome of the dopemloncioe of the Pan^^^h, then rebelled, and 
.called in the aid o&Babar and his Mugbuls.* Babar had alread^^ 
in A.D. 15124, obtained possession of Labor, The first expedi¬ 
tion against Ibrahim led by his own uncle Ala-ud-din, brother of 
Sikandar, was unsuccessful; but I^ahar soon followed in person, 
and Ibrahim lost bis kingdom and his life at the celebrated battle 
of Pawipat, on the 7th of liajab, A,11. 932. TA.D, 1526]. 

§ 80. Thus ended tie last of the pre-MughuI dynasties of 
Debli. These dynasties have been called the Putfedn, or the 
Af^hdn kings of Dehli ; but most of them were not Afghan, but 
Turki (Tatar) in their origin. ^ 

_ c . 



OTHER STATES OF CINOUSTAN SURING TiraT 
EARLY li^;rnAMMAI>AN PERIOD. 


t£ 81. Rivals of the Dehli Empire. § 62. BakhtSdr Ehiljf Imids a 
Kingdom in Bengal. § 83, General Character of the Bengal History. 
I 84. Successors of Bakhtdir KhiljL § Tughral. $ 86. The Balbanf 
Dynasty. § 87. H4ji IU4s establishes the Independence of Bengal., % 88. 
His Successors. § 89. Bengal ultimately conqu^ed by the Mugbiils. 

$ 90. History oftfaunpur. § 91, Gujarit £ 92. Mdlwah. § 93. Uaiwdr. 

• 

§ 81. In our account of the early Muhammadan dynasties 
of Dehli, we have noticed occasionally that these monarchs 
came in contact At various times with other sovereigns both of 
Hindustan and of 0ie Dakhin ; it wiS be well for the student to 
obtain a somewhat more connected view of the history of some b t 
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# these states* Those of the Dakhin have been i^pticed in Chap* 
ter I., Part XV.; or will* be hotK^^in •iburth ^Shaptw* 
Some of the rival states of Hullldstan also (7. Maiwai^ have 
been m^ced in the first , chapter, as purely Hindu States. 
With the tacceptioi^of Maiwar, however, all those dynasties of 
which we ai>e going to givdtt^hort account, were Muhammadan ; 
and were often merely rebelUbas off-shoots df the Dehli Empire.* 
They are those of Bengal, Jaunpar, Qtjfarat, and Malwah. 

” § 82. Bengal, When Muhammad Ghori had so ftr settled 
his conquest in Hindustan as to be able to leave them to his 
vicero]n Kutb^ud-din and to return to Ghazni, his other Ueute* 
Hants ifi the various outlying provinces tried »to extend the 
frontiers of Islam beyona the limits already acquired. One 
of these named Muhammad Bakhtfar Kiiflji, was Sipahsalar 
fcommander of the forces) in Oudh. HI in A.D. 1203 pushed 
his conquests southward; and expeWmg the anment Uin^u 
dynasty [the Bens, see Chap.l., § 85]«kf Naddea, he accjnired 
•the kingdom of Bengal in almost independent sovereignty, 
though he continued to acknowledge the nominal suz^inty 
of Muhammad. He fixed his capital at Laklmanli or Gaur; 
and the throne thus founded, lasted, with varying fortune and 
under sovereigns of various families, until its final extixictftis under 
Akbar [see Chapter IIL, § 35]. 

§ 63. Up to the time of the Emperor Ffruz Shah III., in A,D. 
1353, the fortunes •of this dynasty were clotely connected witls^ 
those of the imperial crown of Dehli; and have been occar- 
siShally noticed in the preceding sections of this chapter, 
Gcuerally the same ruler was l<»rd of the whole of 'Bengal; 
sometimes the power was contested between the lords of two 
or more of the various capitals, Lakhnauti or Gaur, gunarganw, 
Satgonw, Pandua, &c. Lakhnauti wts generally the capital 
of the western division, and Sutidrganw (near the^present site 
of Dacca) of the eastern division, of the province. Sometimes the 
. ^Bengal Kings were altogether indepeMent; generally, however, 
they wei'e coerced into V more or less strict feudal submission ; 
ana ^sometime# they were ^emsel ves the sons or near relatiles 
of the Dehli monarw, ruling as his viceroys, f ^ 

Froifi the time o}* Firiiz Shah III. to that of Akbar, the Kmg* 
dom 8f Bengal was virtually independent except in the ticne 
of Sher Shah. 

§ 84. The successors ofi Bakhtl&r Ehilji were forced by 
Altoipsh [see § 261 to submit to Dehli; anil Nasir-ud-din, the 
eldest son of the Iftter, was made Viceroy, in A. D. 1227, He 
died du™g the ilfe-^time of Altamsb ; and \rai succeeded by 
a*yoimgd^ro^er of the same name, who became the Emperor 
Na63r*^ud-d{n[^r«§ 31]. 

§ 8®., Tughrd, who was governor during the latter p^t 
of t|ip reign of Bidban, assumed indqMudeii^ His revolt was 
mppres^JTses $ 33]; and Bugbvi Endii, son of Balbah, was 
. appointed viceroy. 
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§ 86. Tlie^ elileat son 6f Khin i^aoceede^ the 

thraii€!*of DeH) as £^peror Ei&hb^d piee § 36] ; his second 
souf Kai Kads, ‘^dMCceeded in Bengal; and the 
^$x|aiiLed in possession of the tjirone for several t^ians. 

One of the grandsons of Bngbra Khan (named Sh^i]^^ud-d|n) 
sninnitted to 6hias-ud-din TnghlakMnd the! otf^er^^na^ BiU- 
dtur Shah, King of Suoargan^, cmried to l)^i 

§ 64]. Bab^d^r was reinstated by lliq^nunad hin 

^t^hlak ; hut again revolting, was defeated and sl^n hy tl^ 
^perial forces, and his staffed skin was sent i^out th^ country 
as a warning to refractory governors. ^ > 

,§ 87. Almu^t immediately after this atrocity, Fakr-ud-din 
Jdabarak Shah proclaimed his independence in Sunarranw; but 
great anarchy prevailed ; and it was not until Bhams-ud-dln Bias, 
oominonly called IHas, checked the arms of Fjruz Shah in 
^.D. 1368, that Bengal became really independent. 

§ 88. The dynasty of Bias reigned, with some interrap- 
tions, for more than a century. At one time a Hindti dynasty^ 
IbuD^od by Baja Kan8, obtained power for a short time. At a 
later period, Bengal was ruled by a short*lived dynasty of Abys* 
einian slaves; an^ the succession was much broken in the latter 
part of the S^enth and the beginning of the 16th centuries. 

§ 89. Saltan AU*ud-din, a Sayyid, succeeded the Abyssinians 
in 1489. Be gave an asylum to the unffrtunate Husain Sb4h of 
4 s?aunpur, wl^en theOatter was defeated by Brbldl Bodi of Dehli; 
hut subsequently was compelled to make an alliance with Sikan- 
dar Lodf. Two of his sons reigned after him ; the last, Mahm'iid 
Sh4b, was expelled by Sber Shah in^J638 ; and though restored 
by Humayun, he died shortly afterwards. 

Member^ of the family of Sher Shah ruled in Bengal until 
1364; when Sulaiman Shah, of the Kararanl clan of Afghans 
obtained the throne. He made peace with Akbar’s general Munim 
Khto. The subjugation of 8ulaimaii*s son, Daiid, by Akbar and 
his generals, is narrated iniChapter IJl., § 36. 

§ 90. Jaunpur^ Wenowtura to tha history of Jaunpur. The 
YiT^Sr of the Emperor Mahmdd Tughlak, named K^^^ah Jali^ was 
■•s^fointed Governor of $^iinpur wi& the title Malik~us^Shark. 
In \1393 1^ asserted his independence; and' the dynasty thus 
tended, and usually called the Sharki dynasty, lasted uotil its 
Suppression by'Bublol Lodi in 1474. Ibrahim Shah Sharki came 
to the throne in 1401; in his reign the kingdom became "very 
TOwerful, and Jaunpur became a ma^ificent city. His wars with 
Ubel Khin (|ii which Bahmdd was oonoernod) have been itoth^d 
m § 6^. IbrAhfm^s son, Mahmiid, succeeded hi A, D. 1440. 
Be. attacked Dehli, which was under the weak rule ^ the two 
last Sayyids ; hut was repulsed by Buhlol Lodi. When the latter 
came to the torone.cff Dehli, he attacked Jaunpur, defeated ^usain 
Skih in 1474, and settled his son Barbak as viceroy in the capital. 

§ 91. Oujardt Owing their existep^ to ^the feeblen^ pf 
the successors of Finvas; Bh^ah, were the Muhagip^e^hin d;jrtiasd6a^ 
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of Gujimt, and Malwah (M£ndd). Zafar K^n wa« appdbxted 
governor of GujaraJ; by Mukaiamad Mn Fivt£^ and ayepttta^ 
aBSuraed independenoa, under the tiue of Mbz^ar Sba|b« ui A*]}« 
1'390. Ahm^ Shah, the grandson of this prince, Ibufid^ 
AhmaAU)a4 and Alunadnagar about A. D. 1420. Itoanfiar 8h6b !!•, 
who cg.me lo the Ihrone 4^ Idll, is celebrated for his contests 
with the umoua Bana sl^a of Maiw^ [see § 93]. Bah^dpr 
Shah in 1631 conque^d and annexed MjUwidi; and after many 
coutests with the l>eh]! truups was at ia»t pat to dt^allK hy the 

Portuguese at Diu. The kingdom vras finally annexed to Akbar*^ 
domimons in A.D. 1671. 

§ 9^ Mdlwah. The dynasty of Malwah.was founds by 
Dilawar Khau Ghori in A.D, 1401. He had been appointed 
governor by Firuz Tughlak in 1387; deserting Ujjain, ^e an* 
cient Hindu capital, he set up his residetpe at Dhar, and declared 
himself king. His son Alp Khan, who succeeded him under the 
name of Husbong, founded and sfr^ngly fortified Mandu.* In 
1436, the Ohori dynasty was put aside, and a Khilji substituted^ 
fbr it; and under Maiimdd, the first y>f the Khilji princes, the 
Muslim State of Mdlwah was at its zenith. At this pdinod its 
boundaries embraced the cities of Ohanderi, Isldmdbad, HAshan- 
gabad, and Kirlah (the capital of Gondwana) ; exteu<M%g on the 
soutb to the Satpiira range, on the west the frontier of Gujarat, 

and on the east to Bafldelk^hand ; while northwards the limits were 
marked by Maiwor and Harauti, with oecasion^ tribute £rQ|;|S 
Chitor. Miilwah was at length conquered and annexed by Bahadw 
Shah of Gujarat, in 1631 § 91]. . 

§ 93. Maiwdr, The State of Mabvar, ruled over by 

a dynasty of Oehlot Rajputs, rose into tempormy importance 
durmg tbe weak reigns or the successors of Firuz Sndh; and 
was only suppressed by the greater vigour of the iSCughuls who 
followed them. The representative of the Gehlot kings of 
Maiwar at the present day is the Mahdrana of Udaipur; who 
is reckoned as the noblest of 4Jie princes of India, and 
bears amongst other hereditary titles thatch <*the Sixnoi the 
Hmdtis.*’ 

The capitd of his ancSstora (who were said to be desoAcJc^ 
from^^ma) wasA^dUabhi in Gujarat; whence they were exjfelj^d 
by^ invasion of Fersians [see Chapter I,, $ 83]. The Yaili^bhi 
nrince Goha married a dat^hter of K^aushirvan, the Persian 
king; she was a grand-daughter of Maurice, Ibe Christian 
Emperor of Constantinople! Hence the Mafaaranas of Udaipur 
lineally descended from a royal Christian family. 

£^m n&ji Goha was descended Baja Bapu% who is said to 
Jmye rspisted Muhammad Kaifiia 4], The descendant 

of Bapd in A. D. 1440, was Rana Khumbo of Maiwar; who 
in ^at year defeated the combined forces of Malwah apd 
tjarit, and captured Mahmdd Khilji the king of M^Swab. . 
sp£mdid jaya Siambha^ or Pillar of Victory, atiU to be seen nt 
Whiter, comuiemomtes tUs victory. 
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Tbe grandson of Khnmbo, the celebrated RanoA, vae 

finally defeated' '■'y Baber at Fathpur Sikri in 1527 [see Cluipter 
IIL. § 7]. Anotbdkr 8tr^$;le for empire vas made by the 
Bupdta against Akbar, under Udai Singb; terminated by tbe 
Back of Ghitor in 1567. 



PANT Vn. fTHOTHAMMADAN LITEEATURB. 
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* § 94. Character of the IMuhammadan Literature. § 95. Firi^htali. 

§ 96. Abul Fazl. § 97* Feizi. § 98. Ibn Batutah. § 99* KhaL Khtfn. 
§ 100. Other Historians. § 101. Poets. 


§ 94. Whilst the sacred canon of the Muhammadans was in Ara¬ 
bic, tbe bulk of their geir^iral literature has been written in Persian 

A remarkable change in the character of the literature of India 
is (fbserrable at tbe time of the Muhammadan invasions. At 
this period, for the first time, we obtain numerous and valuable 
Jkigtorical works. This ta^^te for historical literature was inherited 
from fSie Arabs by the Indian Muhammadans. The Arabs had 
been, during the latter part of the Dark* Ages in Europe, the cliief 
onltivatf^rs^of science; and Arabic literature had at a very early 
period attained a high stage of development, I'he Persian litera¬ 
ture of India was largely indebted to the scholarship of the Arabs. 
It will be sufficient fit our present purpose, if we notice a few 
OT the chief historians and poets, authors of the most famous 
works, both during the period of w\^ich we have treated in thib 
chapter, and during the Mugbul period. 

§ 95. The most celebrated historian of India was Firtshtah, 
who was bom at Ahmadnagar about A. D. 1570. He lived at the 
court of Ibrahim Adil bh^h 11. of Bijapur, from A. D. 1589 to 
about 1612; and to that monarch he dedicated bis great work, the 
Tankk This is a general history of India, commencing 

A. D. 975, and terminating with 1605. It was translated into 
English by Dow; and has been the foundation of the history 
of Muhammadan period in India, as given in i^ost staiidaid 
Spgf'sh works. 

§ Hardly less celebrated are the worka of Abul Tazu^ 
the Dtime minister of Akbar [see Chap. III., § 54]. Of these 

the two moat important are :—(1) the Ain--i-AhSar(^ or Insitiu^rs 

of Akbar, containing a minute account of every department 
of government, of every part of the Empire, and of eveiything 
connected with the Emperor's establishments, public and private^; 
(2) the Aibar N4meh, a copious but very adulatory historj^of 
the Emperor Akbar during the first forty-seven years of reign,* 
to which is prefixed an abridged history of his ancestors. 

§ 97. The brother of Abul Fazl, named Faizi, was also a 
very learned man and a great writer. He especially devoted hia 
attention to Sanskrit literature; and tranqlat^ into Persian many 
great Sanskrit works, including the Mah4bharata. 
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I 9a. tn 184an African traveller, named iBNBATCTAHiVislteci 
Dehli, He was received great r^^eci, appointed to, 
the office of Judge by the ki^g, Mumunnl^ bin Tughl^ 

§ 55]. Seeing, however, some'evidewce of Mahammad’a capricious 
^d crdhl temper, he resigned his office. The king, without tak¬ 
ing offenc^attach&dbim embassy to China, and thus honour- 
amy oismissed him* (which* have been translatejji 

into English and French) contain very valwble accounts of India. 

• g 99. The chief historian uf the lalb^ Mughul period^ was 
Mir Muhammad, better known as Khafi Kuan. Aurangaal;^ 
[fiee Qhap. III., § 84], strictly ordered that no history should be 
written; but Alir Muhammad wrote his history, in secret during 
the latter part of Auran^zeb's reign (about A. D. 1700); and 
hence obtained the title Khail Khan the concealed), 

§ 100. There are man^ other historiami, to whose works (some 
in Arabic, but mostly m Persian) we need only briefly allude. 
Sultan Babab wrote of his^own life which are ftiost 

graphic and interesting; they were originally written in Tiirkf^ 
but were translated into Persiau. Utbkwrote the Tarikh Yamint, 
the history of the period of Sabaktigin and his great siteceseor 
Mahmud. Hasan Nizam wrote the Tcd^ul^madsir^ me¬ 
moirs of the lives of Muhammad Ohori, Kutb-ud^in,. and 
Aitamsb. It was written at Dehli about the year 1210; 4t is 
partly in verse, and ^ntains much Arabic. A more important 
« history is that of ^ wlioae wor^ the 

{•Ndeiriy is the most trustworthy authority for the history ccm^ 
foitied in the present chapter down to the accession of Balban. ^ 
Two valuable histories of t];^e later part of the period described in 
the present chapter, are both called Tartkh~UJ^{fiizShdh(^^ 
one being written by Zia-uo-din Babni, the other by Sbams-i- 
SxBAJ Afif. Other historians are Abdul-Kadir tlAnAONi and 
Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, who wrote in the time of Akbar ; Muati- 
mad Khan, who wrote the JahKHngir^-Ndmeh; Muhammad bin 
Saleh, who wrote the Shdh^JahdnmNdmeh; Mirza Muhammad 
K4sim, who wrote tli^ Alamgir^Ndmeh; and Sayyid CQral&m 
H^oin Kh%i« a relative of the Nawab AUvardi Klifin* (see 
Cnap. IX., § 2), wbo wrott a history of the eighteentib cehtliy 
Hinauatan, in ihe year 1783. i 

j^Ol. Amongst many others, we may mention three yeiw mi^ooe 
Muhammadanjpoets of Indw —Ferdusi, Ansari and Amir &hu6rau. 

AnSABX aikd were both ornaments of the court of 

Mahmud of Ohazni. Th^ latter has been called the ** Persian 
he wro{p the SMdh Ndmeh in praise of Mahmud. 

KjxosBAU was one of the illustrious literary exilic who 
«fled'fr^ Pema to the Court of Balban to avoid the Mn^httla. 
He wrote an immense amount of poeisry, some of which has been 
ootiridered very beautiful; two of his most celebrated pk^ams 
. <1) on the loves of Khisr Khan and-Hewal Devi 47], 

and on the meeting between the Emperor ^ Kidkabda Ms 

^’fiitfaer Bughra KhAn [see $ 85]. 
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PART 1. BABAR. A. D. 1526—1530. 


1. Accession ^ the Mnghuls. $ 2. Table of Mughul Ipmperors. 
$ Bm Bibar's descent and early life* § 4. Battle of P4nipat. § 5* State 
ei Indio. § 6. Conquest of Hiiidiistaa. § 7. Sang4. §' 8* Conquest of 
Bih&r and Bengal* § 9. I^ath of Bibar. § 10. His dhairadUr. 


^ 1. Tbc first battle of Fanipat opened India to Babar and 
^is Mughuls* This chapter will trace the history of this power* 
ful draasty fi>r 222 yea!^, from Babor tiieir founder to Muham- 
mAd B^addr ShAh, the last who bore the title of Emperor of 
D^li, who died in prison in a distant land dtshonomied and 
^pitied/ 

§ 2. The fbllowing^ Table is given fCr reference: 

Thb Mughtjl Empeaobs*^ 


Sdbar 

Humdydn 

Akbar 


JahAngfr **• V 

Bfaih JabAn*,.~ 

Anrangzeb 
(or Alamgir) 

3bAh Alam I, (or 
Bsbfiddr Shib> > 
Jahand^ Sh4h 
IfamiU iilyar 

!6at!-ud-ciaraj4t 

Bafi*u^^aalah 


L 

IL 

HI. 


W. 

V. 

VI* 


rtn. 

w. 

UE, 

k 

X 

XI. 


XU. :jfi&aninl)id SUh... 

Xm. iilnnad SUti .*• 

XIV. Alamgir II.*. 

XV* SK4h AUm H. 

XVI. Ahbai II. 

XVn* UtthfniiftmdBiih4dd^ 


1^6—1530 

1650—1556 He was la exile 16 
1556—1(105 Came to tlie throne two 
years before Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, and survived her 
two years. 

1605—1628 Sir T. Roe* The cuntiEess 
Ndr Jah4n. 

1628—1668 The architect* 

(The deceitful and bigoted; 
1658—1707J the last of the great' 
i Mughuls* 

1707 —1712 Conce]^oil2 to the 
tas* 

1712— 1713 The SfcjyidB. ttisrtolBi. 

1713— 1713 Xbe reahwto. AsMuniputeii, 

{ Mere puppets of the^Bay- 
yid^ remov^ by ^ison 
or aisAase within three 
months. 

1710—174fi Disiptegrafidn of 
. pire.. 

1748—1754 Blinded and 
1754—1759 Plassey, Murderl^ 

1759—1806 Rescu^ hx 
1806—18B7 A mere ppisioner, 
A6ll7*i*^1857 The luaper Of th4 iMfiU 
Men. 
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§ 3. SttSban Babar demands our especial attention^ as being 
^ the founder of the Mughal Indian etqpire, a^ the first of a 
c^astjof i^owned^empercfrg, under l^a ros# to the 

highest ^‘OSperity» He was deseendei^ by the &ther’s side) firom 
Timur Tamerlane) the I'atar ; but his mother isas a Mughal 
connected with thf^tribe of Changiz Khan. This race was de¬ 
tested by him; yet^ strang^^ say, from it his dynasty got its 
name. Dilierent members of Timur's fadlily held ^amarlhan^ 
BukharA, Balkh (Bactria), Kabul, andi# Kokan (thon called 
TFarghanah). This last was Babar's hereditary dominion.*" His 
real name was Zahir-ud-din*Muhammad. His life, tUl^ 
A.D. ^324, was a succession of struggles; hi the course of 
which Hb sometimes extended his sway as far as to Kandahir, 
and sometimes was a fugitive; thrice occupying his paternal city 
of Samarkhand, and thrice expelled from it. 

§ 4. His uncertain tenure of power M those reg;ions caused 
him to turn his attention to India, which had now for some tj}m6 
been in a state of anarchy; the Lodtff possessing little beyond 
• Dehli and Agrah. By one of the revolted chiefs, Daulat Khan 
Lodi, the viceroy of the Panj4b, he invited to seizf^ upon 
what be considered to be his inheritance, as be was descended 
from the conqueror Timtir. It was not until after four nneuc- 
cessful expeditions (1519—26that he gained bis end. * TW first 
battle of Panipat (Chw. II., § 79) gave Um nothing but thu small 
tract around Jjehli ana Agrah. From the spoils of Agrah he sent 
a coin of the value^)f about ten pence to evbry man, woman, 
c;];iild, slave or free, in the district of Kabul, where he had reigned; 
besides rich gifts to the chief Muhammadan shrines in Asia. 

§ 5. The other parts of«the Empire were still held by revolted 
chieftains^ From ihe time of the maguificAit madman Muham¬ 
mad Tughlak (1351), there had been no real empire of Dehli. 
[Glbap. 11., § ^]. Thus, Bih&r was in tife possession of Muhaxnmad 
SlUh Lohani; a part of Malwah and the surrounding districts 
were held by Sanga; Cbanderi and the adjacent counti^ by Medni 
- Raf; and Bengd by Nazib 8hah,« son of the Sayyid Sedtin 
A14-ud-d(n fare Chap^ H., § 69], The Dakbin, which had 
been independent since Id^J? now divided into fiveMushJ^ii 
kingdoms, besides the Hiimd kingdom of Biianwar, calif 
^Eur^eans NarsHigha (Cbap. IV., § 11). The i^urtuguesf bad 

con^ered Doa m 15)0; and though the great 

had di^ in A. D. 1515, they were sufl very powerful on the 

western coast (Oh^, Vl.„§ 12). 

§^6; It was evidently the general impression, even among 
BAba^s own. troops, that after plunderihg Agrah ahd Dehli, he 
woid^ Tlmiir, tetnrn to the regions we^ of the Indus, This 
Intentic^ boivever, he disclaimed. He had come 

to found a Tatir Empire in India. Prince HumAydn, Bmbw^s 
eLdest son, was accordingly employed to reduce to obedience, ^e. 
vieiiSous Musalnuin chiefits^. In four months 
^>Se«sm Qwifiir to Jau^ 
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^ 7. A more fitubbom enemy was the Hindi! San^^ the B&j- 
pitt prince of Jtfaiwir [see Uhap. II„ § 93], The Rajas of 
Marwar' and bad rioined' him, and ^Iso Medni ]^i of 

This was last gruai st^^gle of the Ryp&ts for 
empitHf, Sai^d bad formerly intrigued against the Lod} 5 ; and 
now resolved to expel, if possible, the Muealpians from India. 
The . question to be answered was, there ever agaioi be a 

JKsh^^^ Hmpire of * Hindustan Tbe decisive battie of 
F atbptir Sitoi (FebruCary 1^7), and the storming of Obandori - 
(JaUili^ryldSs),firmlyestablisbedtheMughulthrone. The defend- 
^^rs of this last fortress perished to a man in the desperate stx^g« 
gle. Thus fell Medni^ who was next to Sanga as a ^jpdt Ihader. 

§ 6. Bihar and Bengal were ^ next attacked ; and hf May, 

1529, these provinces had submitted io Babar's arms. 

§ 9. Bdbar^s death is remarkable. Uumayiin, his eldest son, 
was dangerously ill; whan Babar conceived the idea of ofiering 
his own life for bis aoii’si‘according to a well-known eastern cus- 
tom^ In the accomplishme^it of this loving resolve, he walked 
-round the bed of tlie sick youth three times, praying solemnly 
to Gkxi that the disease utight be transferred to himself. After 
this he exclaimed, in the full belirf that bis prayer was heard. 
“I have borne away.” And strange to say, Humayun 
recovered^from that hour; while the famer, whose health was 
already decaying, began rapidly to decline. With exhortations on 
bla lips to his children and courtiers, thaf they should live in 
he died DecAnber 26th, 1530. His remains were carried' 
to K&bul, iriiere a simple but beautiful tomb was erected to his 
, memory. 

S 10. His character is a mixed ono. He inherited somewhat 
of the feroci^ of his Tatar ancestors, and was inhuman in Ins 
tresdment of conquered enemies. Yet there is a simplicity 
and absence of anectatioh in his character, that exdtes the 
sympathies of all who read his Memoirs ; which be wrote himself, 
md which are modela of easy elegancev giving the liveliest picture 
.of the man. His undauutea'braveiy, patience in adversity, perse- 
▼eprapee, and elasticity of mind, gre tmlf admirable. No more 
indexible spirit ever wrestled with ^dversity and^veroame^it. 

i^ms to have been addicted to the immoderate use of wine ; 
by v^tch he lessened'his dignity, and shortened his life. 


part it. HUMAYUNS FIRST‘RE{QK. a. D. 1630-1640. 

§ 11. HunUiydn, § 12. His brothers, § 13. War withBah4di!r Sh&^ 
oi GujariCt. .§ 14.^ Defeated by Sber 8dr. f 16. Again defeated at 
Kanaiii, § 16. Hutnaydn in Persia, § 17. Dissepsiona amS&{gat the** 
brothers. ’ , 

% 11. Th„e ^ socond Mughul Bmperpr wae HurndytTn./^ Be 
ri^^ed nominally from A-D. 1530 to 155$; but spent j^ariy^ 
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HUMATUN^S FIRST REIGX. | 

6i}cteeLi years of this poi-iod (1540—1556) in e&ile. Tliis emperor 
is famous alike for hh lenify, and for the^misfurtues In ^reSt part 
oatised by it; for the"fortitude withg^liiel^lffiWore h^adrerae 
fortunes, and the bravery by wbfch at length be retrieved them. 

§ 12% He had three brothers, Kamran, Hfodal, and Mlrza 
Askari. ,*To the fo'st he rashly gave up Kabul, Kandahar, the 
Panjalit and*the countries Wthe Indus* 8ambhal, «ast of I>ehK, 
was given to Hindal i and M^atto iheyotfogest. flia generosity, 

or thus stripped him of his fair^tAomimons, Hitmayun. 

•iu fact, had nothing but newly-conquered teiritory to goveA, and 
only his father’s veteran army and renown to support him. ^ 

§ iS BahaddrShah ofGujaratC 1526^1537, ^<@eChap. II., § 91) 
was hif first antagonist. Gujar^ had long been independent; but 
Bahadur Shah was the most powerful monarch that ever govei'ned 
it. Khandesh, Barar, and Ahraadnagar had acknowledged him 
os their feudal superior. He had conque|bd and annexed Malwah. 
Humayun, irritated at his harbouring some fugitive rebels, at^ck* 
ed him, and wrested from him a great part of his dominions. 
He regained all in the fidlowing year. The scaling of the wall^ 
of the fort of Champanir, where the ti*eatures of the kingdqpi were, 
by 300 men, of whom Humayun was one, was the great exploit of 
this war. 

§ 14. The next antagonist was Sher Khan, an Af^iln of the * 
^ Sur family, who nov^held Bihar and Bengal, which he had oon- 
''quered. tiumaydn made several expe<Utions against him^ and ax 
length laid siege fo Ohaiiar and took it. 8her KMn was 
^ngaged in completing the conquest of Bengal at the time. Uuin&- 
ytin advanced as fur as Qaur. Meanwhile the rains came on; nothing » 
could be done in Bengal ;«and Sher Khan issuing from his retreat 
in the hill fortress of Kalitas, retook the cities and forts on the 
Ganges, and surprised HumAyuii between Patna» and Benares* 
The emperor had only time to lea^ on Itorseback, and plunge 
into the stream, in which he would have been drowned, had he 
not been rescued by a water-carrier. Ho thus reached Agrah 
almost alone. His brothers had befjn plotting against him; but 
they now aided him to prepare for the approach of the victorioas 
£|^er Shah. ♦ ^ A 

§ 15. He sustained another decisive defeat near Kanup, arffl 
wQf compelled fo flee to liuhor; but K&ttiran himself hadjretirod 

to Kabul, and IlumHyun, deprived ji>f that shelter, fled fo k»ind. 
There he wandered for a year and a half, and at length directed 
his course to Marwar. K#{;>ulsed from thence, he made his way 
across the desert to Amarkot, where he arrived with seven com- 
•patiions, after enduring unspeakable hni^dships. Here a son, 
Akbur^wfls born. Deserted by his brothers, Humayun pnrstfod 
' bh flfjfnt and reached Persia, 1544. In April 1543, his fidUiful 
general, Bairam Khan, who had escaped from the battle of Kanauj, 
yoined hiim .The infant Akbar was sent to Kaitdahar. 

f 16. The PerBian, Shah Tahmasp did not treat him generous* 

. Ijr, but used every unworthy expedient to iiidue6 him to 
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a Shiah as'tbe Feraiana were, and to introduce that eysteizi here¬ 
after into India. - 

Note.— ^Ihe Shim 8uml^ are the two great" sects into which the 

Muhanunadans are divided. ^ 

At length, however, he gave him 14,000 horsemen tg^d in 
restoring him to hia kingdom. Tfaga aided he took Kandahdr 
and Kabul. It is said (hat during thh^iege of the fatter place, 
EiiSnLrdii exposed tfae^oung Akbar'on the walls, threatening to 
put hi|p to death, if Hinnaydn should persist in the siege. Hu- 
miyiin seems to have behaved inhumanly, in slaughtering the 
prisoners. ^ 

§ 17. In 1548, the four brothers, Humaydn, Hindal, Eamrdn, 
and Mirza Askari were reconciled^ but Kainrati ever treacherous, 
^ain rebelled, and was at length defeated and blinded (1558). 
Those dissensions weakened the cause of the house of Timur; 
but in 1555 Humayun wlL in a condition to attempt to regain his 
Indian dominions. 


« 


PAST III. THE RESTORED AFGHANS, OR StTR DYNASTY, ' 
HWilAYUlS’S RETURN. A. D. 1640-2-1666. 

a 

* § 18. Sher Sli4h. § 19. Tsiim Sh4h. g 20. Muhammad Adil Shdh. 

§ 21. Ibrdhim Sdr and Sikandar Sdr. § 22. Return and death of Hum4- 
ydn. § 23. His character. 

* » 

§ 10, Sher Shih ie often branded as a osurper. Tet, de^nd* 
ed from the ancient Afghan conquerors, a natire of India and 
the Cxpeller of the Idugbula, who had only reigned fourteen 

B iais, Bis claim to the throne was at least db good as Ilam^ydn’s^ 
or ^d his method of ruling give his subjects ^use to regr^ 
'*1Xte reiolution. He was, in Ids govermnent of India, wise, bene* 
TolfintAttnd. active; Uiongh ambitious, and, in onA case, certaialy 
trewd^^oua and cruel. I'liis was in the atroeious moeaaere of the 

garrison of BaisSn in Milwab. This was a fortress said to have 
been buOt by BWa. It was surrendered, on the express condition 
thif* the lives of its defenders should be spared. He subsMuent^ 
ibught a successful battle against B{g& Maldeo of Marwar, wbdq • 
CMtor submitted to bis arms. 

He was hilled at the siege of Ealinjar in Bsndelkhanil^^, D. 
Ii645, He is said to have made a road from Bengal to the bank of the 
Indus, with s Caravanserai at every stage, and wells at intervals 
<if a mile and a half. His tomb is to be seen at Sahsar^m, 
between rite Hitogee end the Bon. 
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§ 19. The second of this restored dynasty v4b Isldm Shah, 
A.D, 1545—1552. 
and to have 
§ 20. Islam 

Shah, Vamed Muhammad Adil Shah, who' is the third of the 
.^i^ei^tored djrnastyf He us a* despicable tyrant. His Vasrir 
was Himti, a Hindi! of loii^rigin, but of ^eat ability. 

" empire was dil^ded 


§ 21* Rebellions soon ensued, and 
• into five portions, under rivals—membeift of the A&hi]} royal 
iamily (1555). Ibrahim Sdr, AdiFs cousin and brot£er-m4aw^ 
obtained possession of Dehli abd Agrah, compelling Adil ^aS 
to cogfine himself to the eastern portions of bis dominions. 
Hence Ibrahim is sometimes called the fourth monarch of this 
dynasty. 

No sooner, howeyer, had Ibrahim seated himself on iho throne 
of Dehli, than he was driven out by anfther of the rivals, named 
Sikandar Shah, a nephew of Shcr Shah ; and in this way Sjjkan- 
dar is commonly called the fifth nihnarcli of the Sur dynasty.^ 

But it should be noticed that both Ihrabim and Sikandar Were 
merely rebels, temporarily successful against the power 6f 
Adil Sb&h. 

§ 22. This was tho moment when Hiimayun made yn hb mind ^ 
to invade Indian He soon gained x>OAaession of L^or, tmd, 
driving Sikandar S6r to the Him&Iayas, regained Agram and 
Dehli. He had, .however, recovered sit ^is death but a very 
small portion of his dominions; for Sikandar sooifVe-appeared'*» 
etfae Panjab, and Himii, with the army of Adil Shah, was m 
Bengal. While Prince Akbar, then thirteen years of age, was* 
in the Panjdb with Bairam Khan, Humayiin tell from the etaSrs 
leading to the top of bis palace, and was killed. He had paused 
on the steps, hearing the Muezzin\ call to prayer, ilnd seated 
himself. When trying to rise, assisted by his sta^^ he fell on the 
polbhed stair, and there being only a low paraph, fell headlot^ 
over. He died in a few days, six months lifter hb return 
(1556). • 

§ 23. Hg was superstitious, kindly-hearted on the 'Mbble, 
iddulgent, very dilatory «n all hb movements, and too jjbaee^^j 
Sjjiiily ocenpied in wimre te be Itble to db any thing Mat ms 

adgpted countiy ^ 
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PART nr. AKBAR. A.D. 1556—1605. ^ 

S 24 /kbar. ',%sS5. His^^arly life. § 26. His SQOCOfision disputed* 
§ Qsirdin Kbdn. § 2d. Def<*st Cf Hiinti at Pdnipat. § 29. llAirdin^ 
Regent* § 80, HU fall. § 81. Akbar alone, § 32. Insiuredtions of 
nobles, § 88. The IhfjpdtB. § 84. Co ncw eet of ^ujardt, g 85, Con- 
qiiest of Bihdr^ Bengal, and Orissa. § sOSettlement of tfie Pa&Jdb and 
Kab&L g 87. Conquest bf Eashmfr. § 38.- War against the Ydsutaaia. 
% 89, AnnexatloiL of Snidv § 40. And of Kandahdr. § 41, X^xtent 
of Akbar^s dominions in Hinddstdii. § 42. Summary of Ak bar’s a&irs 
*tn the Dakhin. § 48. Siege of Ahmadnagar. g 44. Ohdnd Bibf. 
g 45. Akbar’s conquest of Ahma<lnagiuf § 46. Annexation of Ejiande^. 
§ 47, Extent of Akbar’s donimions in the JOakhin, g 48. Akbar’s* Sons, 
g 48. Intrigues about the succession. § 50. Death of Akbar. § 51. 
Akbar’s character and persc^al peculiarities. § .*>2. His religion, g 58. 
His social, fiscal, and military policy. § 54. His courtiers. 

§ 24. The Third Mughul Bumeror was Akbar (1SS6-— 
1605), Hie real nnnie was JaUl-uO-din Muhammad. His sur* 
name is A/cfrar^thc Great. His mother's name was Hamida, a 
natiTe of Khurasan, of obscure family. 

§ 25. ile was born at Ainarkcjf, m Rind, in 1542, while Hu- 
mayiin was ilc^eing from the ambition of Shor Sbah, and from the 
treachery of his brothers and his subjects. It is said that his 

Aer, unable give^the presents usual on sudh occasions, broke 
up Ajypd of musk and distributed it among his adherent^ with 
c the ^sh that his son's fame might be difiiised throughout the 
world like the odour of that perfume." He fell into the hands of 
his uncle Kamran^ December 1543 ; and remained at Kandahar 
and Kabul tiP 1555. 

§ 26. T^cn Humayiin tiled, Akbar was thirteen years and four 
months old. It was a very much disputed inheritance to which he 
succeeded. ' Rikandar, with the title of king of Debli and of the 
Panjab, was in arms near Sariiind ; and Uimii was on the borders 
of Bengal, A young brother of Akbar, Mfrza Hakim, hud been 
inadsL king of Kandahar hy Humayiin^: but was did|>osse8sed by 
^ulauwn of Bodaksban, one of the same family^ placed there by 

§ 4 . 2 ^ The real ruler and the restorer of the race of Tfmiir^as 
Baixam Kham. He was styled the king's father," and had 
unlimited powers as regent. A Persian and a Shiah, be had been 
sent to aid Bfibar in his earlier struggles, and had been the most 
foithful and able of the adherents of the bouse of ^imdr, f Au 
interesting story h told of the devotion to him of of his 
followers nam^d Abul Eisim, Governor of Gwalifir. Bairam. was 
flying from Sher Rtiah; and was on his way to Gujarat, when he 
was intercepted by one of Bber Shah's^ commanders, Abul 
Kasim was with him; and, being a man of imposing stature, wbji 
mistaken for Bairim. The latter immediately stepped forward^ 
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and said **I am Bair^.” *' No” said Abol E&simt ^he 
attendant, and brare^and faithfiai as be hi, he j^^es to^^oMi^oe 
himaelf for me; so let him off."^ Abuf Kaaicn was then killei^ 
and Biy^m escaped to the protection of the king of Oujardt. 

§ 28? •Himii, after an heroic resistance, was overthrown and 
eaptnr^d at (he battle of P wpat, November titik, 1856. Baitto 
wished Akbar to earn the ti^ of 6h£zi, o{ champioh, by slaving 
the' Hindd. Akbar refused to strike defenceless cimtivd. 
•Bairatn slew the infidel. Sikander alee after subButted* 

§ 29. Bturdm’s inflexibility, militazy talents, and eneigy were^ 

' essential to Akbar at this period; but the rvgeni (he was Akbai's* 
AidUg ^OT guardian) occasionaliy exceeded his powers, and 
alienated tho Umarda (or grandees) unnecessarily. Akbar him* 
self was persnaded to assume the supreme power in his 18th year 
(A. D. 1560). - 

§ 30 Bairam, after much vaciIIation,%roke out into rebellion; 
but was soon overcome, and threw^himself on the mercy of 
, Akbar, who treated him with the utmost generosity and aflectiond:.! 
Bairdm now set out to visit Mahkah (Mecca), the Muhammadan 
way of retiring from public life; but was assassinated in Qujarat. 

§ 30. Akbar was now emperor in reality His training had 
been such as to fit him for his most difficult task. Brt^ignt up ' 
among hardship^ fighting at the age of 13 like n hero, by the 
side of Bairam Khail^to recover his father’s throne; compel!^ by 
the chaiactcr of to exercise in boyhoo^ and yonth the 

utmost prudence and self-restraint; and aware that now a single* 
false step might lose all, he ascended the throne with sober imd 
prudent resolves to goven( well and wisely. lie was, in addition 
to this, a perfect specimen of an accomplished Muhammadan 
Knight. 

$ 31. The adherents of the houv of Timdr ib India were 
fesC. Akbar and his chiefs were a small band of strangers in 
the land, far more so than William and his Normans in Bn|dand 
i^^r the battle of Hastings. His territory was mermy the Pan- 
jdb and the district around Delili. 

§ 32. had first to conquer his own feudatory nobks. 
KiAn Zamfin, one of Akbar’s generals, Bfiz Bahaddr in Molwah)*. 
|A<jlli4tn Kh&n, Aibdullah Khfin, and As^ Khan, with threw other 
geiigrals, made war against him. The revolt of the fbur^ons of 
Bultan governor of Sambha-l, who belonged to tlie xbynl 

family, was not finally suppressed until the annexation of Gnja- 
lAt in 1573 [ Me § 34^. Akbar was almost exclusively engaged in 
similar wanus^aigst his nubles until his 25th year, A. D. 1567. 

*6 S3, ^jne next five years (A. D. 1567—15^) were spent ja 
• Teduoini^fne Rf^piits to submiasion. I'be chief of these were: 

(1). The B^a of Jaipur (Amber) Bihfiri Mall. Akbar 
eventually married his daughter, and Salim (Jahangfrjy bis eldest 
sun, was married to another princesa of the same fimily. This 
BijA was the first who formed such an alliaince. A^a BihAti's 
o son, BhagavAn Das, Akbar’s brother-in-law, was one of the 
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inost digtinguished courtiers in this reign; and waa appointed AmSc- 
xd-0mipra, and^^overner of the Punjab. Bhagavan's son, ttaja 
M4n Sineh, was cue of^Akbai'^s best generals; and, as a oom- 
mander or seven thousand, was of higher rank than any Muham* 
vuidan oflSioer, He did good service in the Panjab an<f EAbuI; 
and, as dovernor of Bengal, settlcjji^he adairs of that ppvinoe, 
imd put down the A&han rebellioi^s [see § 35]. 

» * (2). The ^na of Cbitor (aiWvwar^ of Udaipur)^ 

Udai JSingh, son of l^na Sanga [see S 7]. Here there was 
en o&tinate and bloody war, and Akbor was victorious* In 
' 1580, Bana Partab (son of Udai Singh) regained a parb of his 
dominions and founded Udaipur* 

(3). The ItauH of Jodhpur or Marwar, was Maldeo. 
This prince for a time was in disgrace, but his son was a chief 
much favoured afterwards by the emperor. Akbar married his 
daughter Jodh J3dt^ aiM she became the mother of Jahangir, 
the future Hmperor. It seems probable that to these inter* 
inamagps the vigour of the imperial race for so many generations 
was partly due. The iojSuence they had in softening prejudices 
and muting Uindiis and Muhammadans, was very great. The 
Muhammadan historian expresses a hope about Jodh Bai, that 
V God w|Ih receive her in his mercy; for Jahangir's mother, 
^ougb a Hindu, could hai’dly be sent to hell.’\ - 

The Ohftor family alone refii6c<l all such imperial alliances, 
imd despis^ the othef Bajptit families for perzpitting them. 

$ 34. Akb^ now annexed Gnjardt to his empire. It had 
been independent from 1391 (Chap. IL, § 91). Bahadur SliaL 
^ 13] died in 1537. The dissensions that followed bis death 

were so great that Akbar was requested to put an end to the 
enarchy by taking the kingdom, which after some severe fighting 
he did, A. 1573. Ahinadiibad became the residency of a 
vieeroy, generally a prince of the bloody royal. Muzafiar Shah 
^6 king, became one of Akbar^s courtiers. He rebelled after* 
Wfuds mxd committed suicide^, A. D. 1593. 

§ 35. His next conquest was that Bihdr^ Bengal^ and 
Orissa. Munim Khan, tae successor of Bair^m Khgn as Kb4n- 
^srSkhiiftn, and Akbar's governor of J:.nnpm, had extorted^ pfo* 
mise^^f submission fVom Sulaiman Kararani, ther Afghkn chief of 
BeugaL; but 1 )a.ud Khan, the son of Sulaiman, hod asserted,^ his 
iud^endence. Akbar himself marched agidnst him in 1574, and 
took from him Hajipur and Patna; leaving Munim Khan as 

K ivemor of Bih4r, with orders to follow Dadd into Bengal. 

^ Todar Mall, the celebrated finance ministlff [see § 56] 
w:aB the U& an4 ^^^1 of this expedition; D&dd reduedd 
to submission at the battle of Mnghalmdri^ 

(f Jellasor) in Orissa, and was allowed to retain possession of 
eSattack* 

portly afterwards, Daud again rebdled, and overrm Bengal. 
ybp n JahAn had succeeded Munim Kh4n (who had died of the 
afiects of the clizoate of Gaiir); and he, with Todar Mall as 
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fteopnd in omnman^, defeated and slew. D^dd at &e of 

Ak-mahttll, in A. D. 1576. Ehdn JaMn Hnfeii^iqnent?^' 
iSie remnants of Daiid’s followers af {Sat^^fr near Hugli f and 
gradi^llj conquered the vhme of Beng:ai, be&re his death in 
A. D. 1A78. Muzafior Khan succeeded Ehan Jah&n; and in 1580 
was defeated and^illed b^ome rebellions Jagirdars, who dvar* 
ran fiengid and Bih^r. TJ^e great geqn^ Aziz (or 
Azam) was sent againsi: the rebels, and sq^ued'^m; but in ^ue 
meantime,-the Afghans of OrUiia had under Katlia E:iiAn. 

As^z retired from the government, leaving afrairs unsettled; bgt 
£ajmMin Singh (see § 36 ] who succeeded in 1589, oompdled 
Isa ((he guardian of Eatlu Ehiin’s sons) to acknowledge the 
Mughal supremacy. In 1592 A. D., he completelj crusl^ llie 
power of the A^hans, who had again rebelled; and their last 
insurrection (in 1600 A. D., under U^i£n Khan, son of Katin 
Khan) was easily suppressed. Thus disappeared the hst 
nuiiiis of the Afghan power in Hindiutan. • 

§ 86. Akbar’s brother Mirza Hakim of Kabul invaded the** 
Fanjab, A. D. 1581. Akbar repelled4he invasion; and occupied 
Kabul which was afterwards hmd by Mirza Hakim in sdbordina- 
tion to Delhi. 

B&jd Bhagavan D^s of Jaipur, Akhar’s broiher^n-law, was* 
made governdNpf the Fanjab [see § 88]. The fort of Attock 
was then built by Akbar. 

§ 37. The ncjct conquest was that of Kasbrng?. The emp«^ 
went there in person and defeated the chief, who become (me^ 

* the Umaras of the Dehli Court. 

§ 38. This was fbllo^ed by a war with various A%han tribest 
around the plain of Peshawar; such as the Ydsufzais and a fkna- 
tical sect Called the BAUsb^nis. These, in one instance, gained 
a considerable victory over the imperial troops in which Bir 
Bar and 500 other officers of Akbar's army fell; but they were 
afterwards reduced to some kind of order (thou^ they o<mtinae 
independent to this day) by Zain Klian. 

§ 39. Siad was added (in 1592) to the list of Akbar’s 
^ns. Tl^j ebie^ whom he subdued, became a commander of 
6,900 in the Muglml armband was appointed governor oft Tattar^ 
_ 7^^’” "was the wise policy always adopted by .^bar; and^ may 
gqg Its good effect^ in the devotion of the Bmptits to lIs cause. 
The Fortuffuos».itltUiiil the Sind chief; »nd it is said that ualiytM 
dressed mnl drilled as Europeans fought in this war. These were 
Sej^s ta Iiulia. 

n § jj^ndediir too came again under Akbar’s sway, owing 
to dusea^ons among the Persians; its chief, Mirzt Muzaffim 
Sinsaiidr made a Pmyhazdri, w commander of 5000, by 
Akhag. •' 

§ 41. Thus Akbar’s hereditaiy dominions beyond llie'Indiii, * 
and Hinddstan to the Karbaddah, were now completely hla 
Away. ThiHy-eifrhi years of his reign had tkue been tmsum'ed, 
and M was nowfifiy years%f age, " 
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now attempted the Te-conquest of the Dakhin. 


The^ ehi^ erent^ m the'^istozy of the jbakhin, belonging to 
Akiw'e reign, are 

(a). rXe haitle of Talihot, ld65 (Chap. IV., § 18). , 

(d). Confederacy of the kings of Bijapnr and Ahmadtiagar 
against the Portuguese A. D. 1^71 ({?hap. VI, § 16^. « 

{o). The two sieges of Ahmadnagar, A. 13. 1595, 1599. 
r§ 44, 45). \ 

id>. The annexation of Khandesh by Akbar, in A. D. 1600. • 
^ § 48. The dissensions in Ahmadnagar^ between the Hindu 
and Abyssinian nobles so increased,^ that Murad (second stx of— 
Akbar) and Mfrz4 Khan (son of Bairam Khan,) were sent to take 
the divided city. 

§ 44. The city of Ahmadnagar was then in the hands of the 
celebrated Chand Bibi (daughter of the Sultan Husain NizAm 
Sh&h, widow of AH Adil Shah of BQapur, and aunt of the infant 
Sultdh, Bahadur Nizam Shah) one of the great heroines of the 
history of India and of the world. She made peace with her 
fisther>in-law the king of Bijapnr, conciliated the Abyssinian 
nobles, 4nd defended the city witn astonishing skill and braTery 
against Prince Murad, who was now pressing the siege. A breach 
^was made !a the wall, and the defenders were on the point of 
giving up the city, when the Sulh&nn appenrec^ in full armour, 
veiled, with a drawn sword in her hsoci, aVul standing in the 
br^h she renewed the struggle, which ended at night«fiill by 
tSe withdrawal of the Mngbul armicA. The dawn beheld the 
breach thoroughly repaired, and the regent, who had not quitted 
ber post, ready to meet the assailants*. But Murad abandoned 
the elege, and a peace was concluded. 

§ 45. Akbar now left the Fanjab (in the vicinity of which he 
had been from 1584); avd in 1599 arrived at Burhanpur. 
3>anlat&bad had been taken, and Prince Danjal (Akbar's third 
fion) with M^rzi Khan was sent on again to besiege Ahmad* 
nagar. Civil dissensions had rgain broken out, and the heroic 
Cb4nd Bibi was murdered by the opponentcl^of her Httle nephew. 
The Mughuls then soon took the city, made a great slaughter of 
traitors, and took the young king' prisoner. He ended hi§ 
^ys in^he usual prison, Gwaliar. The Kingdom itself survive'^ 
und^ iSe great Abyssinian, Malik Amber [ § 58 ] ; and was not 
Rna^ subdued till the time of Shah Jaban, A. 1>. 1687. 

§ 46. Akbar nef t annexed Khandesh. Asirgarh was taken, 
and Prince Danyal made viceroy. Here ended Akbaris exploits 
in the Hakbin. He left it in A. D. 1601. Abul^Fakl^he great^ 
atatesman, was left tin command in the Dakhin ^Bee § 54^^ 

$ 47. At the death of Akbar, bis possessions in theS^akhin 
were Khandesh. a great part of Bsrar, the fort of Ahmadnagar 
and the surrounding districts. 

4 46. Akbar was unfbrtonate in his sons. 

two eldest, Hasan and Husain, were twins; and died in* 
xnfiinoy. 
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SuHm (srt ortllefi because he was bom in the hoiise of Shaikh 
Salim) who afterwotjJa Bueoeeded uuder^the Bhanafry rebeU* 

dd in 1601; but Akbar*B priylence^ put d<fwn the rebeiUon, and 
the ^riuce was made viceroy of JUenjTal and OrisBH, and a 
Commander of 10,000. lie lived, chiefly at Allahabad, in 
drunl^iine^ nud^debauchery, lie caused Abul Fazl to be Bet 
upon and murdered, ou his^ay back froq^ the DakUin* 

Alurad died at the ago of 129. 0 ” * 

• Danyal died in 1604, of miemperatic^. ^ 

§ 49. Akbar's health at length began to fail. When it be- 
^«tftu»clear that he could not recover, llie usual intrigues regard¬ 
ing the snoceasion to the throne commenced. The choice lay 
between Saliui, the only surviving sou of the Emperor, and Salima 
son, Khusrau, who had been appointed nominal Governor of 
Orissa in 1593, when he was a mere child. SaUm's drunkenness 
and the memory of his rebellion were obstacles to bis succession. 
Moreover, Raja Man Singh, brother o^KhusrauNmother [seei§83.3 
and the great general Aziz, or Kh^i-i-Azam, his &ther-in''law..^ 


were in the young prince’s favour. m 

§ 50. Akbur himself ended the strife by nominatiBg Salim 
as his successor, in the presence of the Umaras, or grandees; and 
causing him to gird himself with his favourite scygij^tar. Thc^ 
dying emperor^A^n addressed the Umaras, expressing his hope, 
trat thei'e would b^nu dissension between those who had for so 


man^ years been the sharers of his toib and^tUe eompatuons 
of bis glory. He then asked Llicir forgiveness for any offences 
* might have been guilty of against them; and repeating the 
Muhammadan confessioi^ of faith, died, in profession, a good 
Musalmaii. He was buried near Agrah. 

§ 51. To complete this sketch of the life and times of this, the 
greatest of eastern rulers, wo must a||d some parti6ulars~ 

(a). Of his character and personal peculiarities; 

(5). Of his religious sentinieuta ; ^ 

(r). Of his policy; . 

(d)« Of his friends and companions. 

(a). In ^person he was strongly built and handsomei very 
livable and ewtivating in manners, sober and abstemious, 
^^...^ing animal mod for a fourth of the year, spending litlie time 
m^eep, and fond of bunting and athletic sports. He rwe from 

AJmir to Acimh (U20 iniles^ in two day«, and often walked -fliirty 

or forty miles in a day. 

He was wry studious, most method icftl in the despatch 
busine^^ understood Sanskrit, encouraged every^ kind 
of lit6m|i^, and superintended many jmportant lite^^uy 
. underlMA&gs. 

Ue was very affectionate, both to bis family apd friends, humane 
and compassionate. When he heard of Salim’s causing man to 
be flayed alive, he exclaimed that he wondered tlmt the son of a 
mim who could not bear to see even a de^d beast flayed, ^houKI be 
guilty of such cruelty. 
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$ S2* (by. Earlier in life he waB a consiettn^Muhammadan; but 
1070 epehly urofeeaed latitndinarian seuthn^ntB, quite hneon- 

afith orthodt>£7* studied Hindd works of science and 
ref%i^ and^ade himself acquainted with some of the tenet^^>f the 
Chmtian religicm. Regular discussions were h^d, in wbieh ^ih- 
mtasAj Muhammadan doctors, a^d even Christian priests took pnrt, 
§ ^3. (jd). Akbar\policy was dictated good sense, bene- 

▼4>leht feehngs, comprehensive intellect, and wide experience. He 
desired to treat all hts subjects alike, to abolish the distinction of 
Hindd and Muhammadan, and thus to fuse the discordant de- 
Arenta of bis empire into one homogeneous whole. ^ 

In revenue matters be introduced great reforms, not involving 
hrew principles so much as an accurate and painstiSking adjust¬ 
ment of ^e burdens of taxation, so as to make them press 
equsdly on all. He lal^oured to reduce the expenses of the 
cmlection of the revenue, and to prevent the extortions of 
go^/mnent officers. The«^ fiscal reforms originated with Iris 
gfwt financier Raji Todar Mall [^nee § 30]. The empire 
was divided into eighteen Subahs, each under a Viceroy. The 
laws in^ r^ard to punisfainents issued to these Stiiahdars were 
humane, forbidding mutilation in any case. 

To int^duce subminsion^ economy^ and efficienj^ into such an 
ntmy as his, was a hard task. The soldiers wevr^ to be paid in 
cadi, not by assignments of land. There * were not more than 
4>’dO officers, each crmimanding iibove 200 men^. in all his vast 
'CSShiies. Thirty officei's held each the command of 0,000, and 
wWe called PanjhazdrU, Much corruption seems to have eatisted 
% thia department to the last. 

$ ,04. (d). First among Akbar^s friends may be mentioned 
Abul Faxl. This eminent man, and the next in our list, Peizi, 
were sons of k learned man? who taught divinity in Agrah. He 
and his brotiker were Akbar's most intimate friends and ooun- 
aellors. Abi;^ Fazl rose to the highest military commands, and 
was prime minister. He died in the forty-seventh year of the 
reign 1603. He was the author of the celebrated 


Ahbari (or of Akbor) ; which contains aminaite account 

every depatimeUt of government, and everything connect^ 
tr#lh : me emptow’s esteblishinetits, pvblic and privi^. He . 
kilted br Sac&n. Feizi, the eider brother of Abul Fazl, litee 
lite iSI'o^ef, e meat intimate fiimd; of the 4inperor, wa« employed 

on sax embM^ to the Oekhin. Ue was the fiMt Mtthammndaitt 
etiildred' Bind& literature, from iThtch he translated many 
#ftrke". He wai moreover a poet; aud more etu4ioa£9^but leas 

of tite timn his biotiier. In addition the, 

three .great mra who successively held the title Kfain^lflhniititi' 
Khan', Ilunim Khan, end AbdurTaliim, tbeeim 

of Hairtoi Khan), the celebrated generis Azie or KlUhi’i- 
Adson and Khan Jahin^ and the famotte ' Hindd B^fis Bfhari 
Bhaeav^ Diia, Min Sbrnh, and^odar MnU:~all 
adorned a Court which was one of the most brilliant in the 
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PART V. JAHANGIR. A. D. 1605—1627, ^ / 

§ 65, Summary of fhe history of the r^gn, § 56. His first; 
sures. § 57. His sohs. § 58. Malik Ambar.^ ^ $9, Shift J$b6n*$ 
Campaigns in MaiMrir and the Difkhin. § 60. Kdr Jabia*s early life. 
§ 61.*S1^e becomes empress. § 62. Sir Thomas Hoe. § 68. Shih 

Jabin’s^ second camj&ign iu the Dakhin. § 64. Shdh Jahdn^a rebeUioa* 
§ 65. Mah&iiat Kbiu. § 66 * The Emperor a prisoner. § 67. Death 

of the Emperor. g 68. Sis eheriieter. , 

i 

§ 56. The fourth Mughul Emperor was SaUm. Od his 
...jxjlSfilSion he took the title of Jaliangir (» the toorhPe corigiimw). 
We shall have to notice in his history 

(a) . Hih youthfol intemperance and Tiolent tempca’j 

(b) . His rebellion against his father; 

{e). His murder of Abul Fozl, 1602; 

{a). His divergence from his fatbe.^ in religious matters; 

(e). Ills treatment of his son Klmsrau, 1605; , 

(/J. His Queen, Niir Jahan (« light of the world) 1611; 
(g). Sir T. Hoe’s embass;r, 1615; 

(A). The history of Mahabat Kban, his great genenl; 

(/). Afiiurs in the Dakhiu, chiefly connected with the preat 
Malik Ambar. , , 

§ 56. Jahan^^ was, on the whole, judicious in bis first mea* 
sures. lie adopte^und even developed his fktber’s measures of 
reform. He took great pains to give all men opportunities of 
approaching him. A chain was hung from a part" or the wall 
(£o citadel, to which all had access. This chain was connected 
with a bell iu tbe emperor’s private room. Thus eveiy suitor' 
could make himself heard.' 

He was more rigid in his attention to observances of the 
Muhammadan faith, than his fliUier. Himself a drunkard during 
his whole life, he punished all who used wine. 

§ 57. JahAngir was as unfortonate in regard to his sons at 
Akbar had been. His eldest son, Khusrau, had long been as 
enmity with him. Thomother of tw prince was a Rajput princess 
daughter of R^A Bfaagavan Pas [see § 33]. On his fewer’s aooes. 
aibn, Khusrau thought hi-uself not safe, and fled to the FaiyAb • 
where alsige aray gathered around him. Jahai^r’s army was, 

howevw, viotoriouii; u^d Khuaraa Mra. aeizad on the bank^yof the 

Jhelam, as he was trying to make Lis way to EAbul. Ahd now 
JahAugir made a display of that cruelty which marked his charao- 
ter, and to which Akbar had ever been so averse. Be caused 700 
^ SLhnsrau’;..<lkdhereuts to be impaled in a line lending from tiie 
gate of Le^e. Thh miserable prince was conducted alow 
fine to ^f^efive the homime of bis servants." Ue was de^ly 
by the spectMle. He was kept a prison*^, though not in 
ve^ close custody, till his death in 1621. 

JahAqgir’s second son was the Prince Parwfc, From 16M W 
the doMh the empetpr, we riiall find his thitid son 
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Sbab Julian^ in rebel iioi^ 



[chap. Ill, 

had been Akbar"i» 


§ 69^ oThe interest of^the affairs t>f the Dakbin ts connected 
with Mai«iK Ambar. Afamjldnagi^^ was taken In 15R9 [ § 4*5 ^ ; 

but Malik ^Ambar^ an Abyssinian noble of splendid aUliiies^ 


founded a new capita^ which was called Kahrki (a name after¬ 
wards changed by Aurangzeb to Aurangabad), where heAiuain- 
tuned the governtnent («f the young 4c:ing., He introduced liaja 
T^lar, Mans revenu^ system into the Dakhin, and held bis 
ground^against the Mu^^uls till his death in 1626. With hie • 
d#ath Tanished all hope of a better order of things in the Dakhin. 
The nominal king was Murtaza Nizam Shah. < 

§ 59. , Mirza, Abdurrahim [^ee § 54], and Prince Parwiz, the 
second son of the eniperor, were joined in the command of an 
army to conquer the Ihikhin in 1608 ; but they were iinsuccess- 
i\ib fuid the Mitza was snj^erseded in 1610 by Khan Jahan. He 
was, however, again sent to the Dakhin; and at last Prince 
Khufram (who for his success here was given the title of Shah 
^ Jahan) was sent to help him in A. D. 1616. SliAh Jahan had 
already acquired erreat r&own in a war against the Raua of 
UdaipuiF; whom he had reduced to comjdete submission (in 
1614), and afteiwards gained as a friend by his generous treat- 
"'ment. JalKugir himself now Axed his resideime^ at iMandii in 
M41wAh, in order to be nearer the scene Q^'wnr • while Shah 
Jahto selected Hiirhampur as head-quarter. Adil Shah and 
Kptb*ul-mulk ^ee Chap. IV., § 12,14 J sent tribute, and sub-*’ 
xuftted; and Malik Ambar handed over the keys of Ahmadnagar 
and other forts, ceding also the Parganahs of Balagbar, which- he* 
bad conquered. ? 

§ 60. In ] 6] 1 the great event of the emperor's life, his marriage 
with the cclejjrated Mihrunnisa Khannin, the widow of Sher 
Afkan, took place. She war called after her marriage, Ndr Mahall 
light of Ike palace J ; and subsequently obtained tlie name by 
which she is most commonly known, Nur Jahan f the light of the 
world), She was of a noble Persian family, which had been 
reducM to poverty; in conseouence of whieft, her father emigrated 
to In^a. On the way, at Kandahar, Niir Jahi&ii was bom. T^o 
”^uch poverty were they reSneed, tbat^he infant, the mighty em¬ 
press of world-wide renown; was exposed on the high road, whwe^. 
a saw the child, and cimqmHshjimtcly tuuk it fur liiauvrn. 

Th^ cmld’s own mother was employed by him as its nurse; and 
evetfin her infancy Niir Jahan made the fortune of her family, 
for to the kind assistance of the merchant they owed their ad¬ 
vancement. J^ahangir (then Prince Salim) seb;^ and lovCJ. 
hei; when as a girl she accompanied her mother, wi^r^iad free 
access to Akbai^^s baErein. To remove her from the Prints eight, ‘ 
she was, by AI«1!)ar’s advice, married to 8her Afkan, .a young 
Persian, who was made governor of Bardwan. 

• 61. But when ^ahan^r became emperor, he suggested to 

Kn^^ud-diii, Viceroy of BehgaV be should induce Ndr 
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Jahnn^s husband ta^/ll^rce her. • Her husband ref^^/d; and in 
the quarrel that ensued, both the Vherf^y and Sher/Afkan were 
killed. Nur Jahan --was sent to Debli; but /(poking hpon the 
emperor as the murderer of her "husbjind, rejected hjs owrtures 
with disdain. After a length of time, however, u reconciliation 
took pla^e, and Nur Jahan became empress of India. Her name 
was put on the coinage with» the emperor’s. Her indueiiee was 
unbmuided. Her father, and her brotliei;.j Asa f Khan, were Vise 
ministers; and though Jahangir stiil iiKinlged in nightly drunken 
'debauches, the affairs of the kingdom were henceforth managed 
with prudence and humanity. 

^ Sir T. line came as an ambassador from James I,, in 
1615 to 1618. He passed from Surat, through Burhanpiir and 
Cldfcor to Ajmir, where lie met l^he emperor f)ii his way to Onjarat. 
He found tlie cities of the Dakhin rnucli negle<*ted, and the coun¬ 
try generally less prosf>croiis than it h id been in Akbar*s time. 
The splendour of the court astonished him. He describes^ Ji^an- 
gir’s nightly drunken orgies. He men'Zions having to bribe Asaf^ 
Khan with a pearl of value; and that two of Jahangir’s nephews ^ 
had embraced (?hri8tiaiuty. ^ ^ 

§ 63. In 1620 A, D., Malik Ambar broke the treaty [sre § 59], 
drove back the empci*or’s generals, and besieged tlie Siduihdar (the 
Khan-Ivhanan) .bj^JBnrhaupur. Shah Julian was again ^eiit into 
the Dakhin, where^j; succeeded in raising the siege of Burhanpur. 
Shortly afterwards he was glad to admit Alalik Ainh/ir to favour¬ 
able terms, as his aUeiitioii was now required eJsct;hore. <•« 

^ §64. Intrigues, to ensure the succession to Prince Shahryar 
the emperor’s youngest son (married to Nur Jahaifs daughter by 
her first husband), disturbed the peace of the empire, and led to 
Shah Johan’s rebellion in 1021. Priiuje Piirwiz and the renowned 
general Mahabat Khan wex'e sent against the rebel, and drove 
him from the Dakhin, whence he made his way to Bengal, where 
he for a time established himself; but soon after submitted to his 
father. ^ 

§ 65, Fresh troubl^, however arose, from Ndr Jahaifs jealousy 
of Mahabat Khan, tlie most eminent man in the eiiipfre. His 
family had ^me from Afehanistan, and he had fought under 
Akbar, and now had been niised to the highest position by Jaliaii- 
He was a friend and partizau of f^riuce Porwiz, whi^ Nur 
Jahi&n designed Prince Shahryar to succeed, V" * 

§ 66. Mahabat V7ae sent for court, but finding his dtagrace 
resolved upon, planned and executed a stroke of unexampled 
audacity. took the emperor prisoner on tlie banks of the 

Jlielam. l^firJahin strove in vain to Hbemte her husband, and at ^ 
li$tkgth to share his captivity. She ^m-rtiwly escaped 

being pul to death by the victor. Mahabat was iioiv supreme, 
and retained bis power for nearly a yea?. Niir Jahan 
at length succeeded in eflecting the escape of the emperor, and 
Mahabat was compelled to fly to the south, where he joined 
^ah Jabto. 

F 
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§ 67- eventful years, A. D- IGM and 1627, were Atal to 
eeveral of tbit .great personages whose history is of importance: 
Prince Kirwiz died at Burhanpur; Aziz, anotlfer of Akbar's great 
genaralB mei^tioned already, and Mblik Ambar, about the same time; 
Jdfrata' Abdkrraliim Khan (the great son of Bair&m Kiian)^some- 
what later. At length the Emperor too died,^ on his way from 
Kashmir to Lahor, in his sixtieth year • ® 

<>§ 68. Jahangir, n^lwithstnnding^ bis intemperance and vio- 
lenccji was remarkable bis sincere loire of Justice, and his 
endeavBhrs, by himself hearing all cases referred to him, to * 
t^medy all the evils which existed in the State. His maxim is 
said to have been : ‘‘ That a monarch should care even 

beasts of the field, and that the very birds of the heaveif ought 
to receive their due at the foot of the throne,” Like his con- 


temporaiy, James 1., he was an opponent of tobacco^ then 
being introduced into Uoth east and west. Royal edicts and 
tr^^^'ses have failed to arrest its wonderful spread through the 
worki 


PABT VI. SHAH JAHAN. A. D. 1626—1668. 

§ 69. Murders his rivals. § 70, The Groat Men Age. § 71. Re¬ 

bellion of Hhan Jah&n bodi. § 72. Final subjugation of Afamadnagar* 

73, Destruction of Portuguese power in Hen gal, § 74, Submission of 
^ndah^r. § 76. SaViullah Khin. 76. Aurangzeb's campaign in the 
I Dakhin. § 77. Shah Jahiifs family. § 78. Intrigues for the succession, 
^ 79. D6 t 4 defeats Shuja. § 80. Defeat of D^rd, and imprisonment of 
Sh4h Jahan, by Aurangzeb. § 81. Character of Shdh Jah^n’s reign. § 82. 
Ilis Wealth. §<83. Uis Character. 

§ 69. Shah Jahan, on the death of his father, hastened from 
the Daklun*to Agrah, Sliahryar and two of his cousins who 
opposed him, were defeated dhd put to denUh either by his orders, 
or by those of Asaf Khan. In fact, none of ihe race of Babar were 
left alive, but the emperor’s own children. Ndr Jlfhan at once 
" retired into absolute obsciitity, having a magnificent jointure. 
She dv>d in A. H. 1646. ^ ^ 

§. 7^. The two great men of this period were ITur Jalfian*s 
brothers, AsaJ Khdm^ and Mahdbai 'Kkan; who were highly reward¬ 
ed by the new emperor for theif* fidelity to his cause. Kbaa 
Jahan Lo<li was viceroy of the Dakhin. ' ^. 

In the Dakhin kingdom of Abmadnagar, Malik ^^Jmbar’s sdr-v 
I^Khan, wa« Soon set aside by Murtaza Nizdm'^^^^^h, who 
BOw^TuIed for himself,, but brought his kinj^om to ihe'veige of 
ruin. This destroyed the last hope of a su^essful resistance to 
tibe Mughal arms. 

§ 7L The rebellion of Khan Jahan Lodi was the first impor-* 
tant event (1628-16-SO), At first he seemed to aim at indepdoi- 
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dence; but soon submitted^ and was removed tbe vice^ 
royalty of the Dfilkfain to^ Malwab, Mahabat jHnan succeeding 
him. Subsequently^ Khan Jaban, suspecisng that the emperor 
distrusted him, raised the standard of revolt hi Agrah itself. He 
was encountered and defeated on the banks of the Chambal, but 
escaped^ and allying himself with the king of Ahmadnagar, 
Murtiiza Nieain Shah, transiqfred the warJlx) the Dakliin. *Muham- 
mad Adil Shah, of BijSpur, refused to aid him. Abdullah Ki/tb 
Bbah, of Golkondah, also held alooi? Klmn Jahaii ipms fmally 
defeated and slain in Bandelkhand, near Kalinjar. 

lg^2. Shah Jahan's general still carried on the war, to pdbish 
" Alwtpa Nizam Shah, who was put to death by Fath Kh&n. The 
Daftiin was now a prey to tlie„three^fuld evils of war, pestilence, 
and famine* In 16114, Muliabat Khan was recalled to court, and 
the Mughuls made no progress in the Dakhin ; until Shaji, father 
of Sivaji [Chap, V,, §, 4], set up a new pretender to the uirone of 
Ahmadnagai^ and t4)ok possession of ^lie territory around. Sultan 
Sliiija was viceroy of the Dakhin, and was recalled with the general. 
Shah Jahaii now tclbk the field himselii brought both Bijapur and 
Goikondah to terms, and subdued Shaji, who entered«the service 
of Bijapur. Thus Ahmaduagar was extinguished in 1637. [Chap. 

§ 73. An episode connected witlr Portuguese affairs in Bengal 
must here find pla^. 'I'he Portuguese had established a setde- 
xnent near tbe ancient fort of Satgauw. This gas called Oolin^ 
or Hugli. At Cfiittagopg, too, they had a flourishing factory * 
defended by 1,000 Europeans, two thousand natives, and eighty 
ships. To the Mughul Governor of Dacca they were objects of* 
great suspicion. He complained to Shah Jahan that they had 
mounted cannon on their fort, and had grown insolent and 
oppressive. ‘‘ Let the idolutors expelled” was*the emperor’s 
coinmuiid, and it was obeyed after terrible slaughter. Thus was 
the power of Portuguese in Bengal for ever destroyed* 1631. The 
English were rising. ^ " 

§ 74. All ManhinvKhan, governor of Kandahar, at this time 
gave up pi'oviiice to Shah Jahan, from disgust at the tyranny 
of his master, the Kin^ of Persia. He became a trusted general 
of the emperoa, and especially rend^ed himself useful as an 
architect. A canal at Dehli attests his skill, and bears h^ nangp. 
It was repaireii anti tVilly restored by Lord Hastings in 1 »2. 

Kandahar was soon retaken by the Persians; and though 
besieged by the emperor’s sons, Aurangzeb and Dara, was never 
retakem if 

f 75^ A?®. 1653 ^1655 saw the completiontof the great rev8^. 
nue »ett]|.«t^ent of the Dakhin, and the death of Sa’dullah, 
most able and npri|^t minister that has ever appe^ed in India. 

§ 76. In 1652, shah Jahan sent Aurangzeb as viceroy into the 
Dakhin, and that prince seemed determined to recompense him* 
self for failure beyond the Indus by subjugating Bijapur and 
Golkoudub. The immediate cause of his attock on the latter 
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kingdom appeal from Mir Jamlali," prime minister of that 

kingdom, ft)rn)bW^v ^ dlainUiid uierchant, who'had some disagree¬ 
ment witVi bis mastoi» Abdullah Kutb' Sliah. Under the pretext 
of sending his son Knitan >MuhnmThad to Bengal, to espouse the 
daughter of Priuee Sbuja, he marched on Ilaidarabad, took 4t, and 
inrested the hill fort of Golkomlah, compelling the king to pay 
tnbute-and marry his^ daughter tjg Sultan Muhammad^ Mir 
•Ivunfah became one n^Anmngzeb’s favourite generjils* He. was 
pmceediiig to humble fsijapnr in the same way, when news 
reached him of Shah Jaliaifs siuhlen and dangerous illness. • 
Autifl.tigzeb had determined, at all hazard^ to be his 
successor. ^ 

§ 77. Shah Jahan had four soii^ and two daughters, 

Dara Shikoh was in his forty-second year, frank, generous, a 
free-thinker (and thus obnoxious to the Muhammadans, who 
beheld in bini another Akbar), imprudent and daring, Shuja was 
forty years old, an effeminate sensualist. Aiiraug^eb wA^^hirtv-eight 
years old, a master of dissimuhition, an aucoinplish^l scmhor, of hand¬ 
some person, in religion bigot, and iibovfe all, intensely ambi¬ 
tions. Mi}rdd, the yemngost, was brave and generous; bat dull 
in intellect, 8clf-w\U«tl, and an abandoned sensualist. The eldest 
c daughtei\.wa8 PadshVih Begsun, the favourite, and great supporter 
of Dara. The youi|yikr daughter, Kosbanrai, wii? an active and 
intriguing partiami of Aurwugzeb, 

§ 78- On the news of their father’s illness in 1657 reaching 
'^lem, in spite of Dara’s offiu'ts to (‘unreal it, Potli Jb’incc Shiija, 
then viceroy of Bengal, and Priuee Murad, viceroy of Gujarat," 
'^assumed the royal title, and prepared> to march on the capital. 
Aurangzcb more cautiously advanced to the northern boundary 
of his province, secured I\i5r Jamlnh, the general, and entered 
iiito a negoti/ition with Murad. He represented to that weak 
prince that be lumself was (inly desirous of g(ung to Mecca, 
that he would unite with MurM to oppose the infidel Dara au(J 
his idolatrous general Jeswant^.Siiigli, and then would seek a 
recon(uliaiion with his fatlier. 

§ 79. Dara now met and defeated Shuja near Benare^|. and the 
discomfited prince’s returned to Bengal. ^ 

§ 80, Aurangzcb joined Mumdin Malwah, and a battle between_ 

their c:>mbined f>rces and tljo.se of Jeswant Singh was fouglit 
nedr lJj;fain, in which the princes were victorious. AuniHgzob 
still treated Murad as his superior. Dara now "advanced one 
day’s march from Agnih to meet Aurangzeb, and a severe engage¬ 
ment took place. Dara’s elephant was struck witlA^^'ockct, and 
l^came ungovernable. This compelled him t(f afejht. I’li'e’ 
sight of his elephant with empty liowdah spread a paiJU^hrough 
his army. The battle and the cause wci'O ||st by this triffing 
circuiiiatance. ^Dara fled to Dehli. Aurangzeb rendered devout 
thanks to heaven for his victory, and congratulated Murad on 
his acquisition of a kingdom I Three days a^r lie entered 
Agrah, and finding it impossible to shake the old exnperor^s 
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Attachment to Dara, sent his son Sultan Muliatttma<^to make his 
aged grandfather ^prisoner in the cJiadoI. . ended Shah 
Jahan’g reign, in 1658 ; though he lived till T!)edember,^666, 

§ 81. This reign was tbe#most prosperous in the annals of 
the ^pij>tre, which enjoyed almost uninterrupted tranquillity. 
Dehli rising ^'n all its splendour. Tliose buildings at New 
Dellli^ and grab, which tire still the admiration of the world, 
were erected under his euj^rintendenc^^ The sjdendouv flf lys 

Gfiiirt^ hie poapock ihrnim worth six-aml-a-half' miliione sterling, 
, and the grandeur of his buildings, mark him out as Tlie most 
magii iticent of Indian emperors, llcldi is called by Mnhangna- 
■’*WSfffi*Shalj-,)alia The Taj I^Iahal at Agrali, the mausoleum 

of Mum tax Mahal, Shah Jfdidn’a queen, bnilt of white marble, 
decorated wdlli mosaics of inany-eolourtv! precious stones, is in 
fiulemn griin<leur unsiir|mssed by any building iu the world. 

§ 82. Miah Julian left twenty-four millions sterling in coin, be¬ 
sides vast stores of wrought gold, silver, and jewels. 

§ 8.‘{. 11 is youth had been spent ift rcbeliions and intrigues; 

but as a ruler he was beneficent and generous. 


# • • 

rAl« VII. AURANGZEB. A. T>. 1058—1707. 

' § 84. Sammaiy oi the events of Aurangzeb's reign. § 85. He ex¬ 

terminates his rivata. 86. Death of Mir Jnmlah. § 87. Intrigues*.* 
§ 88. Sivaji. § 89. Death of Shah Jahaii. § 90. Insiiri ectious of fana¬ 
tics. § 91. Discontent amoii|^st the llindiis. § 92. Kajpiit rebellion.* 
§ 93. ItebeUion Erince Akbar, § 94. Peace with Marweir. § 95. 
Wars in the Dakhin. § 96. I'he Mugbul Armies and Leaders. § 97 
Capture of Bijapnr. § 98. Capture of Golkondah. § 99. Sambajk 
§ 100. Wars against the Mahrattaa. § 101. The Mahrattas recover 
thGinselvGB. § 102. Auruiig/^eb's death. § 103. His cl^irmcter. § 104. 

^ Review of the state of li^dia at this iiariod. 

§ 84. •The sixth Muphul emperor was Aurangzeb- His title 
was Alaingir (tlie co?iqiw?'or of the universe); and he is frequeM- 
ly called Alanigir I, The chief points^o be noticed in hi^ reign 

ore tho tihaxueful duplicity and unnatural oru(»lty' bjf w'^hMn 

he obtained the throne; (2) Ills intolerant policy, which made 
him hated by the Hindus; (3) his constant contests with the 
Mahrattas, esupcially Sivaji. He killed Sambaji and imprisoned 
SsiMi (Chap^'/'T^ § 20); (4) his subjugation of the Dakhm king¬ 
doms IV., § 14) ; (5) the English had a firm footing in India 

' before lua death (see Chap. VII,, § 10—14). ^ ^ 

§ 85. After gaiftng possession of Agrah and knprisoning hia 
fiither, Aurangzeb was proclaimed emperor, though he was not 
crowned fiir a year afterwards. He hail still to pursue Dar&, and 
to meet Shqja who was advancing from Bengal* The former 
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fled to and from thence to one after another of the 

Bajput cbietSSi^^^e was at length betrayed by the chief of 
taken to^ Dehli, 'where he was paraded through the streets, ara 
at longth put to death as an appstate from Muhammadanism. 
Aurangaseb affected to weep over his brother's head ! Shma was 
Boon overthiown by Mir Jamlah. Meanwbilp Aurangaetrs son, 
Muhammad Sultan, deserted to Bhuja, married his daughter, and 
then'again joined Mir jJVimlah. He*^tvas kept in prison for seven 
y^earB in^Ovraliar, by hffi father, Bhiija aiid all his family perished 

in Arakan, whither he had fled. Sulaiman, son of Dara, was , 
als^,taken and consigned with all the other members of the f amily 
to Gwaliar, where he soon died. Murad, on some fri\^i!ffi55Sr 
excuse, was put to death, A. D. 1661. Thus by a series of mur¬ 
ders, Aurangzeb bad now made his throne secure. 

§ 86. Mir Jamlah^after subduing Assam, died near Dacca, 
while planning the conquest of China. U'hus was the emperor 
relieved of the presence of a iniuister and general whose abilities 
and renown excited his jeaVjus fears. 

§ 87. Aurangzeb had now a violent illness, which shook the 
foundations of his powerf Jeswant Singh, the powerful Rajpiit 
chief of Jodhpur, whose dominions extended from Gujarat to 
Ajmir, an(^,Mah&bat Khan (sou of the great general) from Kabul, 

^ combined to effect the release of Bliah Jahan. Intrigues were 
also made by various parties to place his sons Muas(^,nm, and 
Akbar or Azam, on the throne. By energy and promptitude he 
defeated all theise projects. s 

,§ 88. It was now that Sivaji came to an open rupture with the 
emperor (Comp, Chap., V., § 9). Bhaista Khan, son of Nur Jahan^s 
brother Asaf Khan, was then Viceroy of the Dukliin, and re¬ 
sided at Aurangabad. The expeditions of the emperor’s generals 
into the Dakhin, Sivaji's visit to Delili, his escape, his treaty with 
Aurangzeb, and his career till his death in 1680, are given in 
Chap. V., §9—17, 

§ 89. Shah Jahan died in prison in A. D. 1666. About 
this time Little Thibet and Chittagong wer^c added to the em¬ 
peror’s dominions. 

§ 90. Disturbances Afghanistan followed, whi6a do not 
concern Indian history. In 1676 the Sktuaraniis near N^nol 
rebelled. These fanaticls' imagined themselves in vincible, ^nd 
Aur^m^izeb witli bis own hand wrote texts from the Kor^ to 
be fastened on the standards of his troops to dissolve the 
spells of the rebels. They were defeated and dispersed; but 
this led to the imposition of the Jiziah^ a*poll-ta3Lnn all infidels. 
iiiis impolitic proceeding ekook the very foundatim^S^ the Mfcg^ 
hul dominion. 

§ 91. Discontent now spread throughout every clasa of Hin¬ 
dis. The system of Akbar had been formally abandoned. A 
letter, ascribed to Jeswant Singh, is still extant, in which the 
writer expostulates with the emperor on bis intolerance. He 
commends the former princes of the house of Timur for their 
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Uberalitj/ declares that the empire is going to and that 
every species of qrisgoveriiment and oppression ijs-^ife through¬ 
out the laud. Jeswant Singh died in 1677. ^ ^ 

§ 92. Aurangzeb's arbitrary conduct towards the widow and 
children of llaja Jeswant Singh, kindled the enmity of the Raj¬ 
puts into a flame. ^ Durga Das, Karn Singh of Jaipur, Raj Singh 
of M^iwar,^ and others, oombined to protect the children of 
Jeswant Singh and tp resfet the paymlij^t of the hated anQ iip- 

quitous Jiziah. The emperor exerted liiwrisielf with hJ«B usual energy, 

, His sons, Muazzarn from the Diikhiii (aflerwardfi Shah Tklam I.), 
Azam from Bengal, and Akbar, were sent into the Kajpiit q^un- 
where, by the emperor’s orders, all the horrors of the most 
ruthless war of extermination were visited upon the unhappy 
people. This cruel policy, successful for the time, for ever alienat¬ 
ed the high-spirited Rajputs. ^ 

§ 93. Durga Das adopted a polity the m6st calculated to 
wound the emperor. He induced Akbar, his favourite son, then 
23 years of age, to rebel, promising him the assistance of the 
Rajput chiefs. Akbar had soon 70,000 men under his command. 
But the emperor was again successflil; and Akbar, his army 
having been wiled or terrified into desertion, fled to ftie Concan, 
where he became a fugitive among the Mahrattas, ^nd where 
Sambaji roceired him. Disgusted with Sambaji’s manners, he* 
soon retired to Persia, where he died in A. D. 1706. (Chap. V., § 19). 

§ 94. In 1681,‘'Aurangzeb made peace with the Hastern 
Rajputs, It was stipulated that Ajit Singh, son ctf Jeswant Singhtt 
should be restored to his father’s dominion of Marwar when he 
came of age. There was Jiowever, and could be, no real pe* '.e. • 
§ 95. The wars of Aurangzeb in* the Dakhin are the most 
important. He was weakening and ruining the Muhammadan 
kingdoms of the Dakhin and the ancient sovei-eignties of India, 
when he should have aided them ftnd strengthened them in their 
contest with the common enemy, the plundering Mahrattas. 
His general Khan Jahan effected nothing against the?*latter. Dilir 
. Khau, who succeeded him, invafled Goikondah and Bijapur with¬ 
out any decisive results. (He died in 1684, neglected by the 
empero^. Aurangzeb arrived at Durban pur in 1683, and spent 
two years ther^ and at Aurang&bad before advancing to Abmad- 
nngar. Tlie magnificence of his pro^ss surpasses anything re¬ 
corded in history. A million of persons were assembled SoQcCtCr 
in his camp. 

§ 96. In this expedition several armies were kept ^ntinnally 
in motion, u^ier Prince Muazzam, Prince Azaniy ' mce K&m- 
KLf 4k Jahan, and the emperor himself. .Th/' , ./eat Mughiil 
warriors^ around him were Dilir Khan, Daiid Khan Panni, Ghazi- 
ud-din (fether of the great NIzam-ul-mulk), Tokarrab Khan, 
Assad Khan, and his more celebrated son, Zulfikar Khan, and a 
multitude of others. But in warlike charuetef the Mughal nobles 
kd deteriorated. Arrayed in w^ded garments, covered with, 
plate armour, and surrounded by everything that was gay and 
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splcQdid, thQj seemed better adapted for tb© splendours of a 
tournament,for actual war against the liarcly Mahrattas. 

§ 97. tBijaptft. was taken, and its monarchy finally destroyed, 
in A. D. 1686. The'chief agent m the capture was Ghazi-ud- 
din, father of Nizaiu-ul-inulk ; tn^ough the emperor himself was 
present (Chap. IV., § 12). 

§ 98. Golkoiidah fell in the following yea^. But or his new 
con(j[uests the emperor %.iiever bad v 5 *ore than mere inilitary pos- 
We fiml Kfidfipa,^ Conjeverimi, and Piliidiiinalli occupied 
by the ifiiperial troops in the sMue year (Chap. IV., § 12). 

§*99. The capture and death of {Samlmji, and the captivity 
' of !^hu belong to Malmitta history. (Chap. V., § 19). 
emperor s camp for some years after this was at Brimhapurif on 
the Bhinia. 

§ 100. The aged emperor was apparently sncceii$fnh He 
took Satara in Aj)ril, ^70^1, and in the following months nearly 
all the Maliratta strongholds were seized. But* the empire was 
tottering on the verge of ru.n. Aurangzeb himself was 81 years 
of age. These sieges itivolved an immense waste of treasure and 
lile. Every obstacle existifil, arising fioin floods, pestilence, heat, 
and the nature of the country. The poculiarily of the situation 
was tbi.s: tl^e emperor himself did everything. Jlis vigour 
•alone kept^ things in order. The minutest detail of w'ai* or 
government was attended to by himself, JeaioVis of his sons, 
who iniglit remember too well his conduct <"0 fShdh Jahan, he 
neither trusted <Jliein, n(»r employed them wlyjn be could help 
Tt. This distrust of all about him, the oflspring of guilt, was the 
^ortneut of the emperor, and one of the causes of ruin of the 
Mughul empire. As anisvidence of it, we find Muazzain falling 
under unjust suspicion, iinpri.*^<)ned lor si.K years (1687—1694) and 
then sent as gcpenior to Kabul, 

§ 101. The Alahrattas, with an elasticity that ever marked 
them, began to recover thcmsidves, soon retook some of their 
forts, and sm harassed the emperor, th^it he withdrew to Alnnad- 
uagar, which he re-entered iii 1706. He Jiad boon twenty years 
engaged in these fruitless, harassing wars. ^ The waves of Mah- 
rattas swept over his tmelr as soon as he retreated. He lead made 
no real impression upon them. They had teamed to coiifjucr and 
despise their Mughul foesJk. * 

10^ Auriuigzcb entered, Ahraadiiagar but to dio. Ilia death 
was a melancholy one. Troubled with remorse, harassed by 
anxieties, conscious that after his death all he had tried to eflect 
would be rendered vain by the contests of his sons for the throne, 
by the univer.sal decay which he could not IjjJfc^perceive Jn^ 
every part of the iState, he gave utterance in his last moments to 
the most ailecting expressions of despairing sadness. ‘‘ Wherever 
1 look I see notjiiug but the Divinity, 1 have ccwuiinitted muiiy 
crimes. I know not with what punishments I may be visited. 
Sucdi were some of his latest words. U^died February 21, 1707, 
in the 89tli year of his age. 
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§ 103. Auranijaseb was austere, a devotee, jnst, laborious. Yet 
lie was unsuccG»«sOik Uc did not maintain diseifiVfie, seeming 
afraid to alienate \)j punisliint^* Mistrustful ofirtill arojind him, 
eold-hearted, and in all his dcajin^rs with iJifidus partial and pre- 
judioQ^, he was the very reverse of Akbar. We find him even 
in 1683, Burhanimr, levying the ji:dah from all llindiie under 
his .sway in the iTakhin as .well as in Uiudiistan. If Akbar was 
the real founder, Aurangzeln was the ciestroyer of the 
dominion in India. With Auraiigzeb, i^hut been said, the empiils 
,of the Mughuls passed away. 

§ 104. At this c»’iti(5ftl period in the history of India, the 
student will pause and survey the stage from whieft so 
distiaguished an actor now disappears. 

(1). Of the IMuglmls themselves the next section will 
tell us all that is necessary. 

(*2). In the Dakhin the Mahr^ttafe apparently humbled, 
are in reality placed, by the destruction of the Dakhin kingdoms, 
ill the most favourable position f#r founding a pennssient 
dominion. I'lic Teslnvas are coming (ftee Cliap, V.) 

(3) . The English mercliaiits lliive now factories on every 

part of the coast {see Chap. VIF.) ; and the three Presidency 
towns and forts of Calcutta, Maflras, and IBombay, are under 
a regular government, ])romisiiig stability and develop^dfit. < 

(4) , ^'he French too are iio^irishing* The rivalries 
have not begun {see TJhap, Vil.) 


PART VIII. BAHADUR SHAH, OR SHAH ALAM I. 
A. D. 1707—1712. 


§ 105. Civil wars between the sons gf Aiirangzcb. f 106. Accession 
of Bahadur Slidh. § 107. The great Umaras of this reign. § 108. The 
leaders of the Mahrattaa, Kajpiits, aud Sikhs. § 109. J^eath of the 
^ Emperor. • 


§ 105.# On the death of Aurangzeb there was the usual con* 
test between the sons* of the deceased emperor. These were 
three, Muazzamt Azam, and KainbaksluD The deceased emperor 

littd filled that tho eldedt should bo emperor, taking D^hli 

liis capital, aud governing the north and east. Azam*was to 


share the dotniniou, having Agrah as his capital, and governing 
the Boiijch ancL stmth-we.st. To Kambuksh were assigned the 
Jkmgdoms of (jHjJlkoiidah and Bijapur. 

Muazzam nnd Azmn simultaneously claimed thfi crown. A bloofly 
battle was fought. souUi of Agrah, in wliicFi Azmn and Lia sons 
were slain: Kainbaksli refusing to acknowledge Mi^azzaiii, a battle 
waa fought near Ilaidarabad, where he tOf> was defeated and killed. 


§ 106. MuazzaJit assumed the title of Bahadur Sh«ah, but is 
often called Shah Alam 1. lie was the seventh Hughul Emperor. 
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§ 107* ^ His ^eat Umaras were:— 

(1) . Ass^ Eban, a distingnislied genejral in Aurangzeb's 
D^nin wars%^(^e^iediil 1716. 

'*(2), Eulfik^r Kb£n, the son of Assad^ Yiceroy of the Dakhin. 
l»ee § 114, and Chap. V,, § 21]. • 

(3). Munim Kban the Vazir. ' 

D&iid Khan Panfd was Aurangzeb's Pathan ' or Afghan oflSoer, 
acli;^ for Zulfikar Khag in the Dakhin [see § 96]* ' 

* § ids. We xnaj hd^o notice also the rijse of important leaders 
among the following :— * 

(1 h The Makratias, 

Their power was now rapidly increasing. Sahu was re ta ft gj a d rr:? 
^ Prince Azam. T’here was civil war among the Mahrjfttas. 
The Mughul Government supported Sahu, and allowed him the 
chauth or fourth of the revenue [see Chap. V., §.22]. 

(2) . The Rdjpt&s [see § 94J. 

There were three greaS; li&jfmt princes at that time : the 

Ran& of Udaipur j (b% the of Marwar or Jodhpur, Ajit 

Singh [§ 94 son of Jeswant Singh [§91]; the Raja of 
Jaipur, Jai Singh II., a giii^at mathematician and astronomer. 

These ^ajpiits obtained from Bahadiir Shah an acknowledg¬ 
ment of virtual independence. 

4 (3). Sikhs. 

Those were the disciples of Ndnak who’ fltvurished in the 
time of Babar. He taught a comprehensive and tolerant 
monotheism, atid sought to comprehend Hindus and Muliamma- 
^dansinone. The leading notions of SuBism,* a mystic form of 
Muhammadanism, and th^e Hindu Vedanta, are blended in his 
* system. Persecution changed an iuofknsive sect into a military 
commonwealth. 

Guru Govind^ their tenth Guru or spiritual chie^ in 1675 com- 

E leted their oi^anization. Tle^wus slain by a private enemy ; but 
is relatives and followers were visited with every species of cruelty. 
Banda was jriow their leader. Their hatred to the Musalinans, 
inflamed by long persecutions, Jiroke out. into the most fearful 
atrocities. Bahsidiir Shah in person wentf against them, drove * 
them into the hills ; but faj(]ed in capturing Banda, and cheek 
to the Sikhs was merely temporary, [Comp?. § 120 and Chap. XI]* 

In this struggle the empei^r spent his last five years. 

10^. This omperov died February, 1712. 


PART IX. JAHANDAR SHAH, A. D. 171^1713* 

^ 1X0. Accession oP Jahiuddr. § 111. Aided by Zulfikir Khan, § 112, 
The Sayyids. § 113. The battle oi Agridi, and death of Jabaad4r* § 114* 
Life of Zulflk4r Ipian. 

§ 110, Though the weakest of the four brothers, Mirza 
Moizz-ud-din, through the influence of Zulfikar Eban, overcauie 
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his rivals; and tbe usual slaughter of kindred, ascended the 
throne, under the title of Jahandur Shah. 

§ 111. Zulhkar^h motive for aiding Bim was i]g^ belief that the 
weakness and incapacity of the emperor ivemid throw all power 
into his hands. His ari'Ogance^ disgusted the Umaras even more 
than t^ic low debauchery of his muster. 

§ 112.* Farruklf Siyar, tlie second son of Azim who was the 
secdnd*son of Bahaddr 8hah,^8caped th^ slaughter, and solicited 

the aid of two vuliant* able, and powiyfiB noblemen, now to^hV 

very prominent in this history. Their names were Sayyiii* Husain 
*AK, governor of Bihar, and his brother Sayyid Abdullah, governor 
J^ttiilAhabad. ^ • 

§ il3. I'hese Sayyids, the king-makers of India, espoused his 
cause warmly, and in a buttle near A grab defeated Ziilfikar and 
bis puppet emperor, Jabaiular, February 1713. The former was 
strangled; and the latter was also put to death. 

§ 114. This is tlie place for some cf^ntiniious account of the 
celebrated rival king-maker,’* Zulfi^ar Khan. His fatheii was 
Assad Khan, head of one of the oldest noble families in the empire. 

- Zulfikar distinguished himself under ^iraugzeb in the war with 
the Muhrattas, A. D. 1690 (§ 96); in tbe course of which, 
disgusted at being nominally under the prince Kambaksh, he 
held traitorous intercourse with the IVIahrattas, but ati®i#JJth took* 
Glnji. His anB his futher*s influence gave Bahadur Shah the 
throne, and by that emperor he was made Yn*.eroy of the Dakhin. 
His advice led to the release of Bahu. He i^j^ised Jahaudar 
Shah to the throne* and was his vazir; and he fell a victim to his^ 
own treachery. For, having surrendered his master to the Sayyids, 
he was by their order strangled. . * 


PART X. FARRUKH SI^AR. A. D. 1718—1719. 

§ 115. Accession of Farriikh Siyar. § 116. The B!arha Sayyids. 

► § 117. The rivals of tlie Sayyids. *§ 118. Marriage of Farrukh Siyar. 
§ 119. Suj^eon Hamilton. § 120. Persecution of the Sikhs. § 121. 

War with the Malirattas. » § 122. Assassination of the emperor. 

• 

5 Farrukh Siyar succeeded aa Ninth Mughal 

peror. The personal liistory of the emperor is now of much less 
importance than that of the powcrfiil Umnras who exercised the 
iovereignty name, and their four rivals. 

. jg 116. The^Barha Sayyids (for an explanation of the te^ 
Sayyid, see Introduction, §. 18) were a powerful^ribe in the district 
of Muzaffarnagar (province of Dehli), where they had been long 
aettled, and where their descendants are at the.present day an 
important element in the population. The brothers Hu»ain Ali 
ana Abdullah Kh6n were men of much courage and ability. They 
bbd been promoted by Azim the wperor*a fiMiher, when he was 
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viceroy of Bengal. The former was now made Vazir, and the 
latter, Comiiii^nder-in-Chief. 

§ 117. . TheVvak of the Sayyids were:—(1) Nizam-ul-nmlk, 
Alaf-Jah, who at thcrti time was a veteran warrior, a man of con¬ 
summate cunning, and a prominent person from this peri^ till 
his death m A.I), 1748» His descendants are the Niz£&s of 
Haidarabad. 

(2) Sa’adat Khan, originally a m^chnnt from the Persiim j5ro- 
Vince of Khurasan (aiwl heru*© called ‘‘ the Persian Pedlar”) was 
the co-adjutor and rival of the Nizam-ul-mulk, held a high 
military command, and founded the m<»dern kingdom of Oudh.' 
His^escendants are the present ex-princes of Oudh. gwi...... 

(3) Of less importance is Mir Jatiilah, a personal favouri/*e of 

the emperor, who plotted unsuccessfully against the Sayyids, was 
for a time Ooveriior of Bihar, and finally was dismissed to his 
native town of Multan, lie must not be confounded with others 
bearing this title. " 

(4) A warrior of reno%vn^was Daud Klian, who acted for a time 
as Viceroy of the Dalchin, but was now removed to Kliaiidesli 
and Gujarati Ue fell in desperate attempt to overthrow the 
power of Husain Ali, 

The two latter failed in their atteinj>ts against the Sayyids ; 
-the two'llLA-CLier, in due time, as we sliali see, succeeded. 

§ 118. Farrukli Biyar married a Uajput princess, daughtihr 
of AjU Singh, the liaja of Marwar. This marriage was the con¬ 
dition of a peac^ with the Rajputs. 

§ 119. A matter of importance in the histdry of British India 
is connected with this marriage. At tlie time it 'was pending 
(A J). 1716), a deputation from the sinaU British factory at Calcutta 
was sent to the Emperor. It happened that with the deputation 
was a Scottish surgeon named Gabriel Hamilton ; and as the 
emperor’s marriage was delayed by his sickness, the services of 
the British doctor were sought for. The Emperor gratefully left 
it to Hamilton to choose his reward ; and he, Avitli rare disinter- 
esteclhess, asked on behalf of the/^ompany for the zainindarship of 
thirty-seven towns in lioiigaK and exeinpti^rti from dues on their 
goods. 'I’hia in a remarkaye degree strengthened the pusition of 
the British in India Chap. VIJ,, § 12j. 

§ 120. The most iinpiiQ^i^int event of this reign is the effec- 
check given to the progress of tho l^lkhs § 108 ]. 

Their leader still was Banda^ uucler whom they were guilty of 
great atrocities, ami who was at length overcome and sent with 740 
persons (saved for the purpose from a general massacre) to 
Dehli. They were there exposed to every insult the justly 
enraged population. Banda was the victim of the most inhuman*' 
beurbarities, wiiile his followers w^ere beheaded on seven succes- 
sire days. They met torture ^and death with the most Jieroic 
eourage, disdaimug to a man to purchase life by renouncing 
^eir faith, '[I'lie followers of Nanak were nearly extirpated. 
In 1839 there were only 500,000 of them. 
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§ 121. The Mughul territories were now mercilessly ravaged 
by the Mahrattas. • 

Nizain-ul-mulk was made Viceroy of the Dalcj|;fin in 1713 ; but 
was soon removed to make way for th^ all-powerful Sayyid 
Hiisaiti All, who was so unsuccessful, that he made a treaty 
with rta-^a Siihu in 1717, acknowledging his claim to his father's 
possessions with^ all later couquej^its, (Chap. V., § 23). 
A 6ody of ID,000 Mahrattas^actmdly nia^c^ied with Ilus^iti'^ AH, 

to enablo him to makGgocul Ida position ^i. i>ohli against all rivals. 

One of their leaders was the first Peshwa, Balajt Vfewaoath, 
where ho remained till he obtained in 1720 a rati&eation of this 
from Muhammad Sliah. ^ 

§ J22. I'he utter dogradation of the Empire is hastening on. 
The A’acillating Farrukh Siyar made several plots to rid himself 
of the Sayyids; but Husain AH anticipated tiiem by assassinating 
the unfortunate emperor. 


A- 


PART XI. 


RAFI-UD-DARAJAT, A^ EAFI-UD-DAULAH. 


A D. 1719. 




§ ISS. Rafi-ud-darajat, § 124, Ryfi-ud-daiilah. 


§ 123. The Sayvids now set up a youth eallctl, Rafi-ud-dara- 
jat, who died in three months of consumption (A. D. 1719, ^ 
February—May). 

§ 124. They then selected Rnti-ud-danlah, who also died in a* 
few months. These two names are not iu the Muhammadan lists 
of Emperors. 

% 


PART XII, MPIIAMIVTAO* SriAII. A. D. 1719—1748. 

§ 125. 'Hie Sayyids set up Muhainuiad Shah. § 126. The overthrow 
of the Sayyids. § 127, tJeath ot Husain All. § 128. Independence of 
the UiCiputs, 8 129. Independence of the flff/.am. § 130. Indepeudonce 
of Ou4h, 131. The Mahrattas. § 132 Nadir Shah, § 133. ^Death^^ 
S{l'adat Kh&n. § 134. Death of Nizatn-ul-rnulk. § 135. llie Kohillas. 

§ 13C. The Invasion of Aliinad Sliah Abdali. § 137. Repelled by the 
Hughuls. § 13i. Death of Muhamtnad Shdh. § 139. ladcpeiideaca 
'tfTReiigul. ' » 

§ 125. The Sayyids at lengtli chose Raiishanakhtar, who took 
the name of Muhammad Shah, and was tlie las\; emperor that 
sat on the peacock throne of Shah Jaban. He owed his ulti^ 
mate success mainly to the firmness and ability of his mother. 
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I 126. ’This emperor's reign, which lasted from A. D. 1719 
to 1748, ie owjtf the most fventfal of the whoie^ aeries. The first 

E t ereint waa'*-he* overthrow of the king'iaakers, the Sayyids. 

was effected chiefly by a coipbination between Kizam-ul- 
wtiTV and Sa’adat Khan. The former openly rebelled, maiKshed 
southward to recover his old Viceroyalty of, the Dak]^in, and 
overthrew the generals sent against‘Jhim by the Say^ids, whpse 
p^t%e*wa8 now well )^igh destroyed* The Sayyids were oMahs, 

and their opponents were^Snunis [_see § 16J. 

$ 127." Husain AM, taking with him the emperor, left Dehli 
for the Dakhin to oppose him, but was assassinated on the 
marra. The surviving brother, Abdullah, acted with ertSgJy 
set up another emperor in Dehli, and inarched to meeivthe 
CMispirators, but was defeated in the battle of Sl^pur, between 
Debit and Agrah; soon after which Nizam-ul-mulk returned and 
took the office of Vazir. j 

§ 128. The Kajpiita now made good their independence in 
Ajmil', under Raja Ajit k'ingh, the late emperor's father-in- 

§ 129. Nor did NizamAil-mulk long remain at court. Dis¬ 
gusted with the laxity that prevailed there, he retired to the 
Dakhin^l^e he became from that time virtually independent. 
*' § 13(x!*-’ sa’adat Khaii, the Persian adventurer, who had not 
long been in India, following his example, proceeded to make 
himself independent in Oudh, of wlii«ih he was governor. Thus 
^was the disintegration of the empire rapidly pjoceediiig. 

§ 131. The attacks made by the Mahrattas upon the empire, 
,and their struggles with Nizain-uK-mulk, will be most fittingly 
recorded in the history of the Mahrifttas. (Chap. V.) 

§ 182. At this time (A. D. 1738) occurred the Persian in¬ 
vasion of Tndi% by the terrible Nadir Shah, “ the boast, the terror, 
and the execration of his counky.” This famous warrior, a shep¬ 
herd from the shores of the Caspian, had delivered Persia from 
foreign invaders, and had usurped the throne of the country which 
he had liberated. (Chap. V.) • ^ 

§ 133. It is said, on what seems sufficient authority, that he 
was invited to India by Nizam-nl-mulk and Sa'adat Kliaii^and that 
he reproached them in Dehli with their peffidy, and spat on their 
beards; that the two dn^rjed traitors resolved Vj .take poison ; 
■ <i)«at Niadm-ul-mulk pretended to do so, but fiR’adat Khan^ out¬ 
witted By bis rival, really did so, while the former, in after days, 
was wont*to make merry at his too credulous rival's expense. It 
is certain that Sa’adat Khan died while Nadir Bhah^was in posses¬ 


sion of Dehli- m - • 

§ 134. The P^shwfi, BajiBao,died in 1740. (Chap. V., § 32). 
T his led Nizam-ul-mulk, whose power in Dehli was supreme, 
wain to leave court for the Dakhin (1741). His eldest son 
^azi-ud-dln I., and his relative Kamar-ud-dfii, were left as the 
emperor's coiffidential advisers. [He died the same year as tlm 
emperor, A. D. 1748.3 
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§ 135« The Rohillas at this period rose into ^importance. 
The district now called Roliiikhand w^s occupied by Muham* 
mad, an Afghan freebooter,,in 1744. * # 

§ 136. And now appeared ojpe of the gretft invaders of India,— 
one i|bo changed the whole history of the land, who six times 
passed the Attock ; the first time in the army of Nadir Bh4h, and 
the last time to break the IVlahratta power at the third battle of 
Fanipftt. Tliia Wks Ahmad^ Shah Abds^i. (Chap. V., § W). ^ 

§ 137. This was his first appearance^ but the valour of Priuo© 
Ahmad and the Vazir (174H) for the time rolled back tlffe tide of 
* invasion. Prom this expedition Ahmad Shah was recalled by the 
(»f the death of his fiither. The battle of Sarhind, where ^ 
the Abdali was defeated, was the last great effort of the Miighul 
Empire. 

§ 138. During this expedition, in 1748, the faithful Vazfr 
Eamar-ud*dm was killed by a shot while praying in bis tent. He 
was Muhammad's faithful tried friena and companion; and hia 
death hastened that of his master, which happened in April €748, 
after a troubled reign of 30 years. 

§ 139. During this reign the easAern Silbahs became vir¬ 
tually independent (§ 9). Murshid Kuli Khan was*succeeded 
in 1725 by ohuja-ud^dm, who died while Nadir Shah W Dehli. 
His son was overthrown by a servant of his father, 

Khdn^ a man o^ talent and experience, whom the emperor con¬ 
firmed in his usurped dominion Chap. IX.,2]. 


PART XIIL RECENT HISTCWJYOF HAIDARABAD, AND OF OUDH/ 

§ 140. Salabat Jang. § 141. He is attacked by the Mahrattas. 

§ 142. Aided by the French. § 143. Session of territory to the Mahrat- 
taa. § 144. Cession of the Northern Circar? to the French. § 145. 
French expedition to Mysor. § 14«. French driven out o% the Northern 
Circars by the English, § 147. Succession of Nizani All. § 148. The 

* Mahrattas and Mysor. § 149. Treaty with the English. § 150^ Death 
of NizaiUiAli. § 151. Sikandar J4h, N4»ir>ud-daulah, and Afzal-ud- 
daulah. § 152. Treaty of 1853. § 153. Recent history of Oudh. 

• * ^ 

§ 140, Thiy is the place fora summary of the hiatorji^of thci^ 
kingdom which Nizam-ul-mulk founded in the Dakfaiu. The 
events immediately following his death will be found in Chap. VIII., 

§ 18. We tljgre see Balabat Jang, his third son, installed in 
Al^rangabad, m^ler tlio protection of the all-powerful Bussy. • 

§ 141. The eldest son, Ghazi-ud-dm, tad then avoided 
a contest ibr his father's dominions. He now, despising the 
weak and efieminate Salabat, induced Balaji Bajl Rao, ihe 
third Feshwa, to aid him in an effort to overthrow him. 
Salabat, by a bribe of two lakhs, induced the Feshwa to retire 
id 1751. (Chap. V., § 35). 
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§ 142. IJeanwhile Bussy consolidated his power, and muin- 
taiiiiiig strict discipliue, jccf^t his French iorce in a state of 
admirably efficftiacy. He saved Snlabat by a masterly march 
on Puna, and by t^o brillijint ^victories over the Mahratta 
Irorse and the entire army of the PeshwA. An armistice^jeiiig 
concluded, Salabat and Bussy returned to Aurangabacl; where 
6hazi«ud-din, with a larirc army, soon.arrived,*aiid would perlpips 
have®' succeeded in se^ileng hiniselfifon the tifrone, *liad not the 

motlier of the fourth sou of NiTam-ul-mnllc, Ali, who 

hoped tef see her own son on the throne, administered poison to ^ 
him (1752) and thus removed one of the two ])er8ons wlio stood 
between Nizam Ali and the elevation wlueh lie afterwards 

§ 143. The cession of a large tract of countiy north of the 
Wain Ganga, induced the TVIahrattas to depart, loavini; SalAhat 
unmolested. Iljiidurabad now became the capital (('liap. Y., § 3(1). 

§ 144. In 1753 BiissyJ«!fcving been ill-treated l)y the Suhaluhir, 
managed things with such a linn and skilful liand that he eontriv- 
eti obtain, as the prioe of liis forgiveness, a grant of the 
Northern Circars, stretching along the coast for nearly 400 miles 
from the Chilka lake to *tlie Pennar, possessing an area of 1700 
0(|aare miles, well watered bjr the Krishna and Godavari, and 
yieldinff im annual revenue of i;400,000. This was by far the 
^most vamaBle possession up to that time accpiired by any European 
power in India. * 

§ 145. In 1755 Bussy accompanied Salabat on an expedition 
Mysor; and cn 1758 he saved Sahibat from jailing beneath the 
intrigues of liis brother, Nizam All, and the minist(?r Nawaz 
,KhAn. 

§ 146. On the 18tU June, 1758, Btissy was recalled by Count 
Lially; and was compelled to retire from the Dakliin wdicii he 
was arbiter pf its destinies (Cliaj). VIIJ., § 29). The same 

{ ^ear Colonel Porde, seid by Clive from (hi I cult a, drove tlie 
Trench from the Northern Circars, and obtaiuejd a grant of them 
from the tenrified Salabat Jang. 

§ 147. Now came tlie contcfft between the Pesliwa Bahiji and 
Salabat Jang (Chap. V., § 40). vSnlabat .)nng whs dethroned in 
1761 by his brother Nizam Alf. niul whs put fo <leatii b/ him in 
1763. Nizam Al/ then ijivafled the (yai'iufftic, but whs stoppexl by 
the English. Negotiatidfc- were entered into* for an imperial 
the Northern ('ir<‘iu'n, wliii-h wjta ; hnfc witji nii- 

aocounbible timidity the Madras Presideucy actually negotiated 
witli Nizam All, and by the treaty of 1766 agreed to hold the 
Northern Circara under the Nizsim, and to pay l^,m eight lakhs 
a^year as a tribute for them ! , 

§ 148. 'I'hc affairs of the Nizam are now mingled up with 
those of the Mahrattas and with Mysor, and must be studied in 
Chapters V. and XIL 

§ 149. In 1798 Lord Wellesley made a treaty with the Nizam, 
by which a contingent of 6,000 troops was to'be supported by the 
Nizam, and the i>cnch expelled. This alliance has not been 
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was apjioiuted collector, and held the app(9intnieut for 8 years* 
There^ he died when visiting those districts as Governor of 
Madras. ^ 

§ lot). Nizam AHi died ig 1803, four days after the great war 
began. *]V[etealf(3 was rcsident^at Uaidarab^ from 1820 td 1827^ 

Ho gi‘oiit rcformn, , 

§ 151. Sikaiidar Jah, his son, was ]mt on the throne by Lord 
•WellcKley/ The Ilaidarahad authorities scandalously neglected 
tlK.Cv‘(•Idilations during the war of 1803; yet Lord Welleffley 
geiUMa>nsly made over Ihirar (taken from Nagpur) to the Nizam. 
The Isitfer div^d in 1828, Nasir-ud-daulah succeeded him. He 
died in 1857. 'J he next Nizam was Afzal-tid^daulah, He died 
in 18651. f 

§ 152. In 1853 aiTangeuients became necessary to secure the 
payment of the Ih itish contingent, maintained according tefthe 
treaty of 1801. This the Nizam could not secure; and certain 
• districts in IJarur(referred to above) ehibfly cotttfti-growing lands, 
were madt5 over teniponirily to the Jlriti'sh govcrnm«nt. The 
result has been every way beneficial. 'I'hose districts themselves 
had been giA'cn the Nizam by the English. sr 

§ 153, d'lic Sthcr kingdom rendered virtually indeiK'udent, in 
^ the time of Miiliainmad Shah, viz., thatof Oudli, was annexed to the 
British empire by Lord Dalhoiisic, in 185b. It hadrfiever peace or 
prosjierity from tin* Jaysof the famous ‘‘IVrsiiinPcdlar/’whofoimd- 
etl it, till its annexation. Eroin ^aVidal Khan to Wajid All Sliah, 
who was deposeil, eleven y>rince.« had governed Oiidh, iitchiding 
both those rulers. In 18 Ub In* the advice of the Govern or-General 
Lord Hastings, ifie Nawiih assumed tlie title of king tjnd renounced 
all depcTidcMce upon the King orj>ehli. Its government went 
on fit ni bail to worse, till there was no alt(*niativc. It was 
reserved for Sir Jolm Lawrence, in 1867, to mak^ shell final 
arrangeiucjits as seem likely to iicusure the prosperity and cou* 
*tentmeut of that splendid province. 


X>Ant XJV, AHMAD SHAH. *5. I>. ma—J754. 

• • 

§■154. Second luvnsion of Ahmad Shah Abdali. § 155. Gliatsi-nd-din 
II. § 156. llul^r in DchU. § 157. Dismembormeiit of the empire. 

154. The tTiirteenth Mnghul emperor was* Ahmad Shah, \ 
son of Muhammad Shah. Jiis great antagonist was his name¬ 
sake the Abiiali, who now made his secoml invasion ; and peace 
was purchased, contrary to the wishes of the Umat^s, by the pre¬ 
mature cession to him of the provinces of Lahor and Multan, 
iU‘1748, The great men of lus court were Mir MunU| $au of 
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the late and Viceroy of the Panjab; Safdar Jang, nephew 

of Ba'adat Khan, and lii|i successor in Oudb; and 6hazi-ud-din, 
eldest of !I^izaiii-ul-mulk. 

§ 155. Ohazi-ud^din soon left^for the Dakhin, where be was 
poisoned [§ 142]. He left behind him a nephew, Mir ShahiLb-ud- 
din, or Gha?i-ud-din II,, then a bold boj; of 16, destined to 
become the most notorious man of lus time. Between him^ and 
^afdar' Jang were r^ewed the fields of the gran<ffather of the 
one and the uncle of the other. The Mahrattas, under Malhar 
Rao Holkar and Jayapa Sindia, espoused the cause of Ghazi-ud- 
din II, ; the Jats, under Siiraj Mall, llaja of Bhartpiir, aided 
Ba^ar Jang. The weak emperor feared to side with eitheP,'^nid 
was treacherous to each in turn. i* 

§ 156. Holkar, by a bold movement, drove the emperor into 
Dehli, which he took. T'he nobles then, at the instigation of 
Ghazi-ud-din II., pronoplteed Ahmad unworthy to reign, in 1754* 
He was blinded and consigned to prison, where he died. 

§i 157. The Mughul enffpire was in a wretched state. Gujarat, 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Oudh, Kohilkhand, the Panjab, the 
Dakfain (both th4 portion^ occupied by the sons of the old Nizam, * 
and that possessed by the Mahrattas), and the Carnatic were fair¬ 
ly sev^rejJ^frmn the empire. Dehli waited to see what puppet 
the youhg king-maker Ghazl-ud-clin would plac^ on the throne. 


PART XV. ALAMGIR II. D. 1754—J759. 

§ X58. Accession of Alamgir II. § 159. Affairs of Otidh. § ICO. 
The king-maktr, Glidzi-ud-dfn TI, § 161. Puurth Invasion of Ahmad 
Shih Abd41i. § 162. Outroges^ of Gbazi-ud-dfn. § ICB. Invasion of 
the Panjdli 1^ the Malirattas. § 164, Fifth Invasion of Ahmad Sh4h 
Abd61i : and death of the emperor, ^ § 165. Fate of Ghizi-ud-din. 

c t 

§ 158. Alamgir II. was uncle to the last emperor.ty Nothing 
more need be said of hln^ than tliat he Was assassinated by order 
of Qhazi-ud-din II., in November 1759. ‘ . 

§ 1^. The Nawab of Oadli, Bafdar Jang, died aboiit this 
iime, and was succeeded by Bhuja-ud-daulah (Chap. IX). Coiifu- 
sion, rapine, and anarchy prevailed throughout Hindustan, 

§ 160. The interest of the reign centres in ij^o persons, the 
king-maker 6hazi-ud-diu II., and Ali Gauhar, tip? heir apparent* a 
gallant and generous man, thirty-two years of age at his father's 
accession, and afterwards emperor under the name of Shah ^ 
Alam II. The former, by his proceedings in Labor, brought upon 
the empire, and on Dehli in particular, the calamities of another 
invasion by the dreaded Ahmad Shah Abdali, Mir Mtmu had 
died in Libor, 1756; but the Abdali confirmed his infant son 
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in the Goveitiment, under the guardianship of the and 

Adinah Beg Khan,«ti Mnghul of great pxperlence^ but a traitor, 
who*bad always encouraged tlie Afghan invasfonii. The#FaTQab 
80 on%ll into great disorder, in consequence of which the Sikhs 
increased rapidly, and all were discontented. Ghazi-ud-din now 
thought his time wa| come for recovering the province ; but he 
forget the terrible Abdali, wkt) would certainly resent any inter* 
ference with his arrangexpeuts.s Accordingly he set out upon* an, 

expedition, tating with him the heir^ftjpparont, «{»lKed upon the 
Regent and her daughter, to whom he had been betrothed7 carried 
'^hem to Dehli, and appointed Adinah Beg governor of the pro* 
Tint»e.* Ahmad immediately crossed the Attock (it was his fourth 
invasian) and marched to Dehli. The adroit Gha 2 i-ud*diii, by 
the intercession of his mother-in-law, was pardoned ; and rose 
higlier tlinn before, being eanployed by the conqueror to collect 
tribute, and pillage, ^ ^ 

§ 161. The Abdali entered Dehli, lltn September, 1757. A 
pestilence hastened hia return to Kabuh He left his son TiHhur 
Shah his viceroy in Labor, and a Kohilla chief, Nazib-ud-daulah, 

" chief minister at Dehli. * 

§ 162. 6hazi-ud-din, as soon as he was relieved of thb AbdalPs 
presence, expelled Nazib-ud-dauiah, imprisoned the gmperor’e 
friend, and laid Jiatids upon the heir-ap()arent hiiiiscu. "In fact 
he gave way wittmut restraint to the despotic vioJenc.c and cruel- 
0 ty of his natural character. The prince, however, escaped, 
and, after many wanderings, engaged (1759) in tlie expedition, the 
result of which is given in Chap. IX., § 16. 

§ 1G3. This was the time (1758) when Raghoba, at the sug¬ 
gestion of Ghazi-ud-din and the invitation of Adinah Beg, again 
a traitor, made that showy and splendid but ill-judged and 
disastrous expedition into Labor, which led to the* ruin of the 
Mabratta power in the terrible oveathrow of the second battle of 
Panipat (1761). He overran the Panjab, and returned trium¬ 
phant, but with no spoil ; having incurred a ruinous expense, and 
» •roused an enemy the ipost terribte the Mahratias ever encoun¬ 
tered—the Abdali, who now made his fifth, last, and most terrible, 
invasion df Hindustan. 

§ 164. He advanced towards Dehli in September 1759, pre¬ 
pared to take full vengeance upon the wlsole Mahratta race. Ghazi- 
ixd-dii^, whoso vostless and oruol ambition had thrown evoj^ything ^ 
into confusion, now consummated bis crimes by the murder of the 
harmless emperor, whose headless trunk was thrown into the 
Jamnah. Tiiis^as in Kovember, 1759. 

zA 165. The assassin then set up a son of K^mbaksh by the 

• 'title of ShAh Jahan; but was obliged to flee *from Dehli, and 
• take refuge with Suraj Mall, the Jat leader. From this time the 
villain Ghazi-ud-dm disappears, as does his puppet^mperor, firom 
history. In 1790 ho was found by the English police in Surat, 
and was, by the order of the Governor-Generfd, Lord Cornwallis, 
allowed to depart for Mecca, and was never again heard of. 
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PART^XVL SHAH ALAM IT. ; AND THE LAST MUGHUL 

, EMPERORS. 

* f 

* § 166. Abmad Sh6h Abd&li in Ddiill. § 167. The Mahrattas defeated 
in the second battle of Panipat. § 168. ShiOi Alam IL) a Britisb pen* 
aioner. § 169. Death of Na?ib-ud-daulah. § frO. The Emperor joins 
theiM^rattas. § 171^'pieMahrattas^supreaieinDeJiii, * § 17*2. roei* 
Ghulam KA<Ur, §r^7S. The blind Empf»ror rescued by- Lord Lake 
in 1803.*' § 174. Akbar, and Mabaminad Ilaliadur, the last Mugliuls. 

^ 166. The Abtlali now a Becond time enteretl DeliK,^ith 
fire and sword (1760) ; but soon I’ctired to his camp at Anu^sliulir 
on the Ganges. The issue of his struggle with the Mahrattas is 
given in Chap. V. 

§ 167. The MahraV*as, under Sivadas Rao, eaptnro<l Delia; 
where they elevated Jawau llukht, son of the absent Shall Alain, 
to^Jie throne. Tlioro Wkis a ])ri>posal to place Viswas Rao on 
the throne, but this was iiidged inexpedient. After tlie second 
battle of Panipat the victorious Abdaii ugfiiu occupied Delili, 
from wh^ice he scut an embassy to Sluih Ahiiii or AJi Gauhar, 
ackneiwl^d^png him as emperor, and placing his son Jawan 
Bakhvas^regent. lie then (quitted India. ^ 

§ 168. The proceedings of Shah Alain, who was fighting 
against the English in Hibar, while the Abdall was crushing the | 
^lahrattas at Panipat, are given in Cluip. IX., § 16. U niil Christ- . 
mas-day, 1771, the emperor w^as an exile, for the most fiarfc in 
Allahabad, where he kept up a kiu<l of Court as a British pensioner. 

It was not worth his while to attempt to return to Deldi, where 
Nazib-ud-daulah the Vaasir and the young prince managed affairs 
with great pyudence, 

Once more the Abdali erme on tlie stag© to assist Xazib-ud- 
daulah. Having defeated the Sikhs in several actions, he ad¬ 
vanced to Panipat, but st»on returned finally to Kandahar. 

§ 169. At the end of 1770 we find Nozib-ud-duulah, a virtu- 
OUB and wise minister, dead; and his son Zabitah Khan filling his 
place. The Mahrattas occupy Dehli, where the priaee regent 
and royal family reside, Shah Alam is ^ftill a pensioner in Alla¬ 
habad. At this time Mahrattas made overtures to the ern- 
peror, offering for a large sum of money to restore him to hia 
positiTO in Dehli. The English dissuaded him from putting 
nimself into their hands, but imposed no restraint. 

§ 170. In 1771 he thus, escorted by an Engli'^h force, crossed 
the borders of the district of Allahabad, to join his new &iepds 
ihe Mahrattas; ''an& from that time 4i^ie Mughul sovereign never 
claimed the right to interfere in the provinces to the east of that 
boundary. (Qhap. V„ § 53). 

§ 171. There w«*e now two great parties in Dehli—the 
Musalmaiiiy anxious to retain their scanty possessions, and the 
Mabrattasy striving to recover what they had lost at P&nipat. 
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Zabitah and his army were s<ion driven out of Dehli,^ and the 
Mahjrattas were suprpme, (Clmp, V., § .^3). 

§ 172. We shall not pursue the history of tli^fuler of Dehli 
in detail. A few particulars vri]^ suffice to dbnnect it with the 
other parts of the work. The eldest son of Zabitah Khan was 
Ghulam K^dir, whopn his father’s death Jn 1786 succeeded to 
his e^taljps. ^his young chief asserted his claim to the honours 
possessed by his father, fjpenlys^'ebelled agf^^t the emperor, got 
possession of Dehli and of Shah Alam's porson, and under the 
pretence that he had concetiled treasures, after heaping every 
Cpecies of indignity on the poor old emperor, struck out his eyes 
with Bis dagger. His sons and grandsons had been previouidy 
tortured before his eyes, August, 1788. One of these was the 
IVluhammad Duhadur, who permitted, if he did not instigate, 
similar atrocities in the same i)lace in Dehli in 1857. (Chap. 
X„ § 143). ^ 

§ 173. The poor blind emperor was soon rescued by the 
Mrthrattas; but remained in extreme* penury until, in ir/)3 
(Sej>tember 16), he was rescued by Lord Laae. (Chap. V., § 93). He 
*dicd, December 18, 1806. The sceptre of llindus^n then passed 
into tl»e hands of the Hritish Government. Ketributionp fell on 
Gliulam Kadir; for, falling into the hands of Sindia, hje ^r^^bor- 
ribly tortured, nuitilated, and at length his head was sent' io be 
laid at the feet ot his sightless victim in Dehli. 

0 § 174. The eldest son of Shah Alom, whose regency we 

have read of, after m#ii.ny attempts to place his father in his right¬ 
ful position, disappeared from the scene in 1770. The second 
son, Akhar^ su(*(^eeded to the nominal dignity in 1806, and was 
tlie sixteenth Mughul KinpSror. His sou Muhammad Hahadiir 
Shah succeeded in 1837. He was the seventeenth and last of 
the emperors of the race of Timiir the Tatar, Fpr his crimes 
and Ilia fate, see (^lap. X. §§ 143, lg6. 

His sons aiad grandson, infamous for their barbarous treatment 
of Kriglisli pris<uu»rs in the imiliny, M*ere sliot by Captain Hod* 
^ gou, near Humayilu s t^mb, ISopteiaibor 22,1857- 
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HISTORY OF THE DAKHIN DURIIS^G THE 
- MUHAMMADAN PERIOD. - 


PART I. FROM THI> FIRST IRRUPTION OF THE MUHAM¬ 
MADANS, TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BAHMANI 
KINGitoM. A. D. 1294—1847. 

C 

§ 1« Sti\j;e of the Dakhia at the time of the Irruption of the Muham^ 
madan^ § 2. Invasion of Al&-ud-din Khiljf« § 3. Malik Kafiir. § 4. 

^ Mubarak and Khusrau. § 6. Conquest of Warant^al by Ulugh 

Khan. § 6. Establishment of Independent Kingdoms in the Dakhin. 
S 7. Hasan Gango Bahmimi. « 

§ 1. • The history of the Dakhin has been treated of in 
■ Clwpterl., Fart XIV. Occasional* notices of its history have 
also been given in Chapters III, and IV. But it is necessary 
for the student to get a more connected view of the subject. 

A reference to Chapter I., Fart XIV., will show that the 
Dakhin was, at the time of the Muhammadan invasions, divided 
into a number of principalities. Dwara Samudra, in North Mysor, 
was the cental of a powerful dynasty, called the Ballala Rajas, 
An allied dynasty was reigning in Deogiri (or Deogarh)^ the- 
modern Daulatabad. An Andhra dynasty was reigning on the 
eastern side, in Teliiiganah ; their oapit^^eing WarangaT. 

§ 2, Ala*ud-din KbiW mnguinary)^ 1294, with 

6,000 cavalry, marched thmugh Barar to llichpur, dlnd from thence 
Dec-giri (or Deogarh), where Ramdeo was then reigning. 
Alter a snow of resistance, the Uajputs agreed to pay an immense 
ransom, smd to cede llichpur and its dependencies. The weak¬ 
ness of the Hindu power in tbe Dakhin wi& thus unveiled 
tb the unscrupulaua^Musalman leaders; and thus the Muhifm- 
madans, by the unauthorised and rash zeal of Ala-ud-din, obtained ^ 
a footing in the south. The student will notice that this begin¬ 
ning of the work, which Aurangzeb nearly accomplished, of 
branging all India under one dominion, was contemporaneotis 
with the attempt of Edward I. (1272—1307) to reduce all Qreat 
Bf'itain under one douiixiion; a work which tbe union of the 
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EnprUsh and Scottish Parliaments, in A. D. 1707, *tlie year of 
Aurangzeb’a dcatb, may be said to lilLve accomplished. 

\§ 3, Pour great expeditions into the Ibuth ^ere uBdertaken 
during the reign of Al^-ud-ditt, under Malik Kafiir [Chap, II., § 48]. 
A. 1306, 1309,1310, 1312. Eafur seems to have taken Madura 
in the la^t of thes^ expeditions. In the course of these, Bamdeo 
wa8 inducedsto visit Delili, frhere his treatment was so gen^ous, 
that he returned the attaelied Ifend faithful vassal of the emperor. 
1'he Ballala Rajas of Dwara SamudFa were also* conquered, 
•WaJrangal made tributary, and the whole of the south ravaged 
as tffar as Kameshwar in the extreme south, where a mosqti# was 
built as the sign of Muhammadan supremacy. 

§ %. Harpal, a son-in-law of Bamdeo, strove to throw off the 
yoke; but was overcome and flayed alive by Mubarak Khilji 
(A. D. 1318), who led the expedition himself At the same 
time Malabar was conquered by Khusi^au, who avenged the 
crimes of Ala-ud-diu by the murder of eveiy member of his 
family. ** 9 

§ 5. Ulugh Khan (Jiina Khan, or AJuliammad bin Tughlakf), 
the second of* the iiou^e of Tughlak, both before and after his 
aecebbion, led armies into the Dakhin (A. D. 1JV22—f326). l«ee 
Chap. II, § f>5]. After a severe repulse, he finally tooksWu?angal 
(A. 1). 1323) •Pugitiics from this place founded Vijaya-nagar, 
('Bljanagi^r) on the banks of the Tuiubwlro,^ A. U. 1336. It was 
24"miles in circumference, and its ruins are of the highest 
interest. • ** , 

Madliava Vidhyaranya, a learned Brahman, was prime minister 
here, and is a great autjiurity in the south ia philosophy and 
grammar. (A. D. 133C). 

§ 6. As Muhammad bin Tughhik’s reign was marked by the 
establishment of the powerful Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar; 
so was it also by the establishment W* the Jirst mdrpetidpui 
madan kingdom in the Dakhin, The Amirs of the Dakhin bad 
incurred the displeasure of Muhammad by sheltering some 
rebellious nobles frflm Gujarat. ' These broke i)ut into rebellion;^ 
and at Icmgth Zafar Khan, au Afghan, was recognised as their 
leafier, and having overthrown the imjicrial general, was elected 
their sovereigns He nad been tlie slave of a Brahman called 
Gango, who is said to have furetolcThis rise, and to have shewn,^^ 
him (Angular kiudnet^n. . 

§ 7. He assumed the title of Sultan Ala-ud-din Hasan Gango 
Babmini; Ihe^ last two titles (the Brahman Gango) being m 
honour of his old master and benefactor. This was A. D. 1347* 
new SultaH was wise and conciliating, as well as brave. He 
reigned for ten years, at peace with the Uindd kings. 

The capital of this kingdom was Kalbargah, west of Golkondah. 

ThU ipas the 'grmid rebellion by wkieh the poteen of Dehli mte 
driven north of the Narbaddahf not to cross it €^ain till the days of 
Ahhar. 
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PART H. ‘FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OP THE BAHMINI 
DTN 4 STT TQ THE absorption OF THE DAKHIN IN J/'" 
THE MUGHUL EMPIRE. . A. D. 1347—1G40. I' 

§ 8 . The Bahmini Dynasty. § 9. Muhammad SMh I. § lo Pros¬ 
perity of the Bahmini Kingdom. § H. five Kingdoms fermed unfits 
Bttins, § 12. The Adil Sh^ Dynasty of liijapur. § 13, The Nizam 
fib^hi Dynasty of Ahmadnagar. ,§ 14. The Kuth Shdhi Dynasty of Gol- 
koodah. § 15. The Imad SUdh£ Dynasty of Bardr. § 16. B!dar and * 
Khdn&esh. § 17. The Portuguese. § 18. The Hindu Kingdom *of 
Bajinagar, § 19. Subsequent History. ^ 

§ 8 . The Bahmini dynasty, consisting of eighteen kings, 
reigned in the Dakhiii f )r more than one hundred and fifty years. 
(A. D. 1347 to 15-28). 

g 9. At the death of Hasan Gatigo Bahrnim, his rule extended 
ever nearly all Maharashtra, a small portion of 1’eHnganah, 
together wjith Raicliur and Mudgul in the Carnatic, Wlieii 
Muhammad Shah I. succeeded Iliisan Gango, he divided the 
kingdaiiit k.to four parts, or terq/#—wir., Kalbargah, Dualatabad, 
Telinganah, and liarar. 

§ 10 . The kingdom was at its zenith in tlie time of Mahmud 
Shah I., and bis three suecesson; Gluas-ud-din, Shams-iid-din, 
candFiruz Shah (A D. 1378—1422). It waft largely increased 
by successive conquosts; and under Miibainmad Shah If., in 
1463, the old divisions were sub-divfded respectively into ( 1 ) 
Bijapur and Ahsambad, ( 2 ) Daulatabad and Juner, (3) Baja- 
mundri and Warangal, (4) Gawul and Melnir. The dynasty 
became extitict on the death of Kalim-ullah in 1526; and 
Out of the above provinces j^ere formed the dominions of the 
several dynasties called Adil Shahi, Nizam Shahi, Kutb Shalii, 
Imad Shah), and Band Shahi. 

§ 11 . The governors of the1»e provinces^ made themselves 
independent at diflerent periods after A. D. 1489 ; thus forming, 
with the state of Bijanagar, six powerful kingdoms^ of the 
Dakhin, which the successors of Babar eventuully subjugated. 
«irhe struggles between the Muhammadan powers in the iJakhin 
and the Mughul Emperors, afforded an opportunity to the Mah- 
rattas, as we shall see, to rise upon the ruins of both. No greater 
misfortune could have befallen the Musulm^ib doii|inion than this 
myil strife. 

S 12 . Adil Shfth founded the Bfjapur kingdom, A. D. 1489.. 
From him this dynasty was called tlie Adil Shahi. The kingdom 
rarvived till 1686, when it was destroyed by Aurangzeb. Its strug¬ 
gles with Sivajf are related iti Chap. V., § 7. The Malirattas were 
very nuuierouB in the armies of tlxis State. The Muhammadan 
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.kings fomented dissensloifs among the Hindas. /rte splendid* 
I ruins of Bijapnv* still bear witness the extraordinary gran- 
Ideur of the city. The dome or tl^s togib of Jduhammad 
*Adil Shah is 130 feet ina diameter. The limits of the Byipur 
Stftte may be roughly stated to have been from t^e Kira on 
the nricrth to the«Tumbadra on the %outh, and from the Bbima 
epid,, Krishna on the east, to the sea-joaat from Goa to Bombay 
on tile west. ^ ^ f • ', , 

§ 13. The second'of these kingdoms was that oC AAmoditfl^gdr/ 
governed by the Nizam Shahi dynasty. This was founded by 
Malik Ahmad, son of Nizam-ul-Mulk, an apostate Braliman of 
Ilijapiir. He asserted his independence in A. D. 1487? This 
kingdom remained till 1637, when it was finally destroyed by 
Shah Jahan. {See Chap. III., § 72]. 

The dominion of this State extended over the Sdbah of Auran¬ 
gabad and Westliarar, with a portion of the Cuncaii from Daman 
to Bombay ® 

§ 14. The Golkondah or Riitb^bahi dynasty T|as the 4hird 
of the Dakhinf Musahnan kingdoms. It was founded by Kutb- 
ul-Mulk, in 1512. It extended from ©ijapur and Ahmadnagar 
to the sea on the east. I'he kingdom of Qolkondiih was finmly 
subverted by Anrangzeb, A. D. 1687. [Chap. III., §98]^ 

§ 15. Barar kingdom wns founded in 14S4%y T’ath-*^* 

UUah, and in 1574 was annexed to the Ahmadnagar state. 
The dynasty was called the Imad Shahi. The capital was 
lliohpur. • • 

§ 16. It is sufficient to name the Barid Shahi dynasty witii 
Bidar; and the kingdom of Khandesh to which Kalbargah be- 
tonged, which in 1599 ^as incorporated by Akbar [CLap. III./ 
§ 46 ]. 

§ 17. The history of those kingdoms of the Dakbin is con¬ 
nected with that of the Portugpese, from A, D,* 1498 till the 
middle of the 17th century. [4Sfl« Chap. VI.] 

§ 18. The Hindii kingdom of Vijayanagar (l^ijanagar or 
Norsinga) long maintained ita place among the powers of the 
Dakhin. Its limits nearly corresponded with those of the 
MadrJI presidency. But in 1565, the jealousy of the Muliam* 
inadan kings ()jf Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, Golkondah, and Bidar led 
them to combine to effect its destwietioa. The king then was 
Kim Raja, the seventh of the dynasty of Narsinga, son-ih-» 
law of the Krishna Raya, famous in the vernacular litei^ture of 
the south. A battle took place at Talikot on the Krishna. The 
confederaterf*behaved with great barbarity after their victory. 

The territories subject to tbe Vijayanagiu' kingdom no^ fell 
into the hands of me zamindars or poh^rs (tent-men). The 
brother of Ram settled at Cbandragin, 70 miles N. of 
Madras, near Tripati. He made a grant to the English in A. D. 
1640 of the Bite of the city of Madras. 
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§ 19. liie* history of the Dskhin will now &11 under the 
fbllowing topics, which must he studied in their fdaces:— 

(1 The elS’ortsrof the Mughul Emperors to subjugate the . 
l^hin, mm A. D. 1595 (Akbar) to As D. 1688, when the work 
was nomiqaUy completed by Aurangzeb twenty years before His 
death. [_See Chw. III., § 98]. • 

(2.) 'J^e Mahralta History. ^Chap. V.l . , « 

, * (d.) In the reigdbof twelfth Mughiu Emperor, the 

empire fell to pieces. Daringtthis period we b&ve the establishment 
of the power of the Siibahdar of the Dakhiu on an iiidopcndcut 
footing by Nizam*ul-inulk, A. D. 1723. [Chap. III.. § 129]. ^ 

(4.) In the south, of almost equal impoitauce, is the 
history of Mysor. [Chap. XII.] • 

(5.) But toe most important portion of modem Dakhtn 
history is that of the struggles of the French and English, uhich 
residted in the establishiiiGut of tlic authority of the latter over ail 
toeaouth of India. [Chap VIIL] 
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PART I. MAHRATTA HISTORY TO THE DEATH OP SIVAJl, 

A- D, 1680. 

§ 1. The Mahratta Country. § 2. Tho Concan, §^ai. Hill ^ts. 

§4. The Bhonsl^ Family. § 5. Sivaji. § 6. His Youth. § 7. His 
Rapid Progress. § 8. The Murder of Afzal Kflimi. § 9. Sivaji attacks the 
Mughuls. § 10. Sacks Surat* § 11. Submits to Aurahgzeb. § 12. 
Visits Dehli. § 13, Resumes his Independence. § sfHleiimly^ 

enthroned. f^l5. His Carnatic Expedition. § 16. His Son Sambaji." 

§ 17. His Death. 

§ 1. The country of the MahrattaiSf or Ms^&rashtra (the, 
great province), is bounded on the north by thh {Satpura moun¬ 
tains, and extends frouvabout Surat on the west, to the Wain 
Ganga, east of Nagpur. The boundary follows that river till 
it falls into the Warda, on to Manikdrug, thence to Mehur, 
and thence to Goa, On the west it is bounded by the ocean. 

It is watered by the NarbadMah, the Tapti, the Godavari, 
the Hhima, the Krishna, and their many tributaries. 

§ 2. The Concan is the country from the Western Ghats 
to the sea, from'" Sivadasagai^ to tlie Tapti, It is an imeven 
country, with high hills and thick jungles, having only narrow 
defiles reaching up to the table lands. It varies in breath from 
25 to 50 milesi Some of the mounlain yaUeys on the eastern edge 
of the Corfean are called IVIawals. ‘'Prom these came the hardy^ 
Mifwalis employed by Sivaji. In the north are founcL Bhils,'^ 

Ivolls, Orud other wild tx'lbea. Tlie Hamosia, who are odben the 

watchmen ir^the Mahratta country, are a numerous tribe on the 
table land. 

' § 3, The character of the Mahrattas has in all periods been 

much affected by a peculiarity in the physical geography of their 
country. Huge masses of basaltic rock, pi'otruded through the . j 
alluvial soil throughout the whole country, rise to the height of 
from forty to four hundred feet. These with little labour are 
oapable of being made into fortresses very difficult of accest aud 
of great strength. These were 4^he^C'^ahratta 
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§ 4, Tliel*e were mafcy vary reRpec^alile n;id wealthy chiefly 
amonjjr the Mnhruttas in the* times of the enfly MnhainmadaT || 
kings; an£ multitades ^of t^lnlirattas were in their Hmics, anU 
even in^ eivil eni^oyxneii|B under them. One £iiui!y especi^Iy, 
of the name of jSlumnll^ ^ad its principal residence at -Bllor 
near Daulatabad. Of that family was the miowifed Sivajt Maha* 
Haaa^ •His grandfatherWas Mallmi, commander of a paity of 
liorse in the service o1^ Miirtaza Nizam Shah‘[A.D. 1577]. 
Malloji*a eldest son was lie was high in faToiir in the 

Ahmwnagar court. It was told him by the goddess, accord¬ 
ing to, Mahratta legends, that one of his family should become 
king, restore Hindu customs, protect Ilrahmans and kine, nnd^be 
the 6rst of H lino of twenty-seven riileis of the land. Klmji fouglit 
under Malik Ambar, and in the wars of the Ilijapur (lovernmeut 
against Mahabat Khan. 

Ho had three legitimate sons : —Sambajt, who was with him ; 
SivAJl, who lived chiefly with his mother Jijf Uai; Venblaji, the 
thiii son, was by a seconu wife. 

§ 5. The history is ijow chiefly concerned with Sivsji, who 
muy bt* cofiisidered the founder of the Ulnh^alia 2 >ower^ 

Sivuji was born at the fort of Saoner in A. J). 1627. lie 
was Carly Uiiight all that it was ccuisldered necessary for a 
Mahrattu cliiemnn to know, but he never could wrlcc his name. 
He was brought up a zealous Hindu, thoroughly versed in the 
mythological and legendary stories current amonu his country- 
,\non. llis hatred of Muhammadans prepared iiiin for that life 
of intentic hostility to Aurangzeb which he led. 

§ 6. Prom bis boyhood he seems *o have planned his iifter- 
career; and he whs but nineteen years of ngr, when he seized the 
hill&rt of Tornea, twenty miles S.W. of Piina. He found a large 
treasure in tLe ruins near tliis fort, wliich he spent in building 
another which he called Uajgarh« Born in a foi% his greatness 
arose from his forts, and in a fort he died. Prom this circum¬ 
stance Aurangzeb conicmptuouHly called him a mountain-rat/* 

§ 7. His advance was rapid He obtained possession of 
Kondaneh (Singhgarh), Sdpa, and Purandhar. Meanwhile he tried 
every art to deceive the lifj»pur authorities, who prohjibly thought 
they could cru^ih liiiii whenever they pleased. *ri)c suspicions 
of Muhammad Adil Shah being at length roused by the acts of 
open jrioloncc to wbl<di Sivaji proccedcsl, he 6cnt for Hlinji, built 
him up m a stone dungeon, leaving only a small aperture, which 
was to be closed, if in a lixed time Sivaji did not snrr'»nder him^^elf. 
Sivaji now boldly entered into correapondcnce with Shah Jahan, 
who by bis artful representations was induced to foi'give Shaji, " 
admit him into the im}>erial service, and to give Sivaji himself 
the command of 5,000 horse. By the EmperoPs intercession 
Sbiji^s life was a^ved ; but he remained a prisoner for four years. 

Sivaji contrived to evade the fulfilment of bis promise to enter 
the imperial service; and in A. D. 1657 actually carried his 
marauding ejf^i^iions into the Mughul territory. In 1650, Prince 
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Auran^zeb for the second'time beOftiQe^vieeroy of Ae Oaklnn^ * 
aitq invaded the te^ritories of Golbondith and B^jaj^r. Sivaji 
attacked both parties bj turns; an^ ''availed himself of ever^ 
turn of fortune to increase diis power ,^nd possessidna* 
pro^TOss wa^ favoured bj the death, in, of Muhammad Adil 
Shall, wlio was suceee'dfHl hy his son, a ^wuth of nineteen. 

§i fl.. In 1659, the BijafMir Government itukIc an attempt to 
crush Sivuji, which hq renddlied unsiicce^ful by an act of tre%r 
Cheiy, celebrated ia Mabratta hiS»toiy. IJe enticed ihctr conunau^iT- 
1 ter, Afzal Khan, to a conference; and in the customarj' embrace, 


he ^uck a irrif^-Nakh (a steel instrutneiit with three crckoked blades, 
like the claws of a tijifcr), which he liad secretetl for the nuspo^, 
into*the bowels of bis unfortunate enemy; and quicklj dis- 

E otched him with a hichwa^ or scorpion-shaped da^<:;er. The 
»ijajpiir troops disheartened at the loss of their general, were cut 
to meces, or made prisoners. ^ 

The decisive advantage gained by this act ol^ detestible trea- 
clicry greatly benefited l^ivnjTs position; and many sucdtssful 


campaigns followed. 

§ 9. 1602. Sbaista Rban wna viceroy of the Dakhln; 

nud Sivaji, at peace with IMjapur, attacked the Miighule, and 
ravaged the country to Aurangabad, where the Mwgliail «^ceroj 
lived. tSliHinW Khan marched southward, and after storming 
Chaknn, took up his abode in Puna, in the very house where Sivaji 
was brought up. Sivaji nowjperfurmed one of those exploits which 
more than anything else make his name fshious among 
countrymen. tVilli a part of his men at nightfall he slipped un- 
perceived into the city, mingled with a nuirriage procession,^ 
passed tlirouirh the out*officcs of the well-known boose, and 
almost surprised tlic Khan in his bed chamber. The Mughul 
escaped with the loss of two fingers; but his son and ntteudunts 
were slain. Sivaji made ofl', and ascended his hill fort of Singhgarh 
(tAvolve miles oft), amidst a blaze Of torches. If this adventure 
did nothing else, it inspirited liic« men, and taught tbbm to despise 
• the Miighiilp. • •) 

§ 10. llifl next ex]>loit was the sack of Surat; the English 
factory%lone escaping, by the determined valour of its defeiulers. 
This was partiguhirly^ftensive to Aurangzeb, as pilgrims to Mecca 
embarked from Sdrat, hence called Bal)*>nl-Mc^kfdi, tie gate of 
Mecca, Sivaji, in 1664, assumed the title of Haj^, and ^egan tCi^ 
coin money. He also collected a fleet of 85 wiips. sail^l down 
the coast, sacked Barcelor, and plundered the adjacent country. 
He even attacked some vessels conveying pilgrims to Mecca, and 
thus doubly rquse<l the indignation of Aurangzeb, ever the cham¬ 
pion of the Muhammadan frith. 

§ 11. The l^^mperor now bent experienced generals to chastise 
Sivaji, who after a while submitted, and surrendered twenty of 
bis forts, retaining twelve as a J4gir from tlie Emperor. His 
son Sambaji was to become a commander of 5,000 horse in the 
Mughul army. He was also>jbo have certiua assignments of 
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revenues, cgilled chanik (or theJxmrth)^ hmuhhi (oi% 10 

per cent.), ob some districts of Bijapur* This^was the groundlfor 
the ill-dt^ned clqjmS(^pf the Mahrattas in aftertimea to plumer 
and extort tributes from the inhabitants of every province the 
empire. t^Sivaji now joined the imperial army^ and so distingi&h^ 
himself in the invasion df Bijapur that the Simperor Wrote him 
a complimentary lettex and inriited hhn to Dehli. r o 

« § cri. Sivaji, accordingly, in Mar^h 1666, with his son, set out 
the Conrt. Auraugassb i-eceivod him haughtily; and Sivajl 
finding hiihself slighted, and in iiict a prisoner, contnved to escape* 
with oambaji, and reached Baigarh in December. Thus did^tne 
Emphror foolishly lose an opportunity of converting an enemy 
into a firm friend and vassal. 

§ 13. Sivaji now openly, for a time, resumed his old attitude 
of defiance; but soon,, through the intercession of Jeswant Singh, 
obtained most favourable' terms from Auraugzeb; and in fact was 
left in perfect independence, though doubtless this was done 
with( the Intention of criislWng him, when an opportunity should 
present itself. In 1668, he compelled the Courts of Bijapur and 
Golkondah to pay him tribute. He employed the years 1668 and 
1669 in revising and completing the internal arrangements of 
Aiis kiiiJ<d(5tn/» 

At this time Sultan Mimzzam and Jeswant Singh «were regularly 
receiving money from Sivaji. This coining to the knowledge of 
Aurangzeb, he wrote to threaten both with punishnient, it the 
cnountain-ratf^wcrc not seized. Sivaji, now reused into activity, 
began to seize upon the forts around. Especially is the storming’ 
vof Itaigarli famous, in which affair Tjnnaji Malusrai, one of hia • 
most famous warriors, was slain. He also a second time sacked 
Sdrat; but the English again successfully defended their factory. 

§ 14. In 1674, Sivaji was solemnly enthroned at Raigarh. He 
was then weighed against goU; and the sum, 16,000 pagodas, 
(abci^t ten stone) given to Brahmans. From that time be 
assumed the'mo^it high«sounding titles, and maintained more than 
roj^al dignity in all his actions. ^ 

§ l/i. In 1676, Sivaji undertook his celebrated expedition 
into the Carnatic. His object was to enforce his claims'^^to half 
the possessions of his fat^^r Shaji. In hiS way he had an inter- 
^dew with Kutb Shah of Oelkondah, when a treatj^ was nego- 
^ated ^ctwe6n them. He soon made himself master of'the 
whole of his father’s jagir, took Vellor and many places in the 
neighbourhood; and came to an agreement with half*brpther 
Venkaji, then in Tanjor, by which a portion of the revenues 
of tibe whole territory was. to be paid him annually. On his 
return he plundered claljaa, and was attacked by DiUr Kbap’s 
orders on his \vay to {CaTgarh with the plunder; but succeeded 
in beating ofi hi^ assailants and making his escape. 

§ 16. Sivaji had now a ^reat affliction in the bad conduct^ of 
his son, Sombmi; who, being put under i^traint for outrageous 
conduct, actudly went over to J}iUr ICh^n, who strove to use 
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himiin the furtherance of intrigues against his ; but^ on 
the 'Btnperor ordering that he should h^ sent a prisoner to Dehli, 
the Mughul general connived at his escape. ^ 

§ Slvaji’s last days dre# near. He*die& at Bal^rh of 
feyer, brought on by a swelling in his knee-joint, o^.the 5th 
April ]68€., To Sivaji must be conceded a high place among the 
menawho have accomplished •great things, and whose name and 
fame will endure. . *• , # * , . 

• 

« _ • 

II. mahratta history from the death op SrfAJI 

TO THE LIBERATION OF SAUD. A D. 1680—1708. 

* 

§ 18. Sambaji’s Craelty. §19. Aarangze1)'|^Expedltion into the Dakhin, 
and the Deatli of Sambaji. § 20. Nomitial Accessor of S^u. § 21. The 
regent KtCj^ Kain. * a 

• 

§ 18 . Samuaji sxicceeded to the throne, after overcoming a 
faction that wished to supersede him and to set up •liam Raja 
a younger son of Sivuji. lie began his reign uiiAciWmSst un-^ 
finronrable circ^hmstances. Ilis father had foreseen the troubles 
that his uni*estrained passious would* bring ou his people. Me 
began by putting to death Soyera Bai, the urother of Ram Raja; 
and by this and other executions gained a charuefer for relentless 
^ cruelty. 

§ 19. Sambaji, having espoused the cause of Sultdn Muham-* 
mad Akbar against his father Aurongzeb, besieged Jiiijira, but in 
vain; and was engaged in petty hostilities with the Portuguese 
and English when tidings reached him of the dcsij^ of Aurang- 
«eb to undertake the subjugation •of the entire Dakhiii. Sultan 
hluazzam Avassent as viceroy to Aurungabad for the fourth tjime; 
and the Emperor soon followed (A. 1). 1683), and*took up his 
abode at Burhanpur. 

Sambjji’s wars with the Portuguese were disgraced by bar¬ 
barities committed by both parties; and neither gained any 
decided suejsesS. During all Aurangzeb’a victorious course from 
1G63 to 1680, Sambaji wa^ most accountably in a state of 
neariy total inactivity. He was finally surprised in a ^tate of 
intoxication at Sangameswar, with Kiilusha bis Br&kman minister. 
He was offered his life if he would become a Musalman. “ M’ell 
the Emperor/^ said he, that if he will give me his daughter, t 
will do so.'’ He added words of bitter in^gilt to Muhamm^. 
The enraged Emperor ordered a red hot iron to be passed over 
his eyes, liis tongue to be tom out, and his head to be cut off. 
He and his minister suffered at Tolapur, in August 1689. His 
death aroused the Mahrattas to form schemes of vengeance, but 
did not daunt them. 
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§ 20. Slambaji left a son six years old whose name was Sifaji; 
but who is known in history by the name of Sahu (iSlifto), mean¬ 
ing thipf^ a nickname given to him by tlie Emperor. Thi% boy 
and his mother were taken prisonea?s soon after. He reniajaied a 
prisonopfill after Aiirangzeb's death. He is considerod the thirti 
Kaja of the Mabruttas." ^ 

§ 21^ Meanwhile fll4}a Him, the half brother of RAUnbaji, 

waa^ declaroil reo^Tit, Tnaking a rapid, flight, e<QtftblUh&<l 

court at Ginji. Tbither tlio Emperor first despatched Zulfik&r 
Kh&n andf Dand Khan Fanni, and afterwainls the Frince Kam«* 
baksh; but owing to various intrigues, the place was not ti^ken 
till 1698, and then Raja liain was allowed to escape and take 
refuge in Visalgarli, In 1700, the Emperor in person took 
Satara; and in the same year Uajallam dunL Ills widow ^I'ara 
Bai assumed the regency; and the strife between tlie Mughid** 
and Mahrattas was kept up till the Emperox*’a doatli, which tu<>k 
place in 1707. 


.PARTl[II? ^AHRATTA mSTORY FROM THE LIBERATION OF 
SAHCr TO TOE SECOND DATrLE OF PAuftpAT- 
A. D. 1708—17C1. 

§ 22. Release of Stflio. § 23. Tlie First Peshwtf. § 24. Tlio Second 
^Peshwo. § 25. Rise nl varions Maliratta Learlers. § 20. BcCji Riio’s Plans. 
$ 27. The Mahrattas of Kolhifpur. 6 28. The Mahrattas ui Miflwah.. 
§ 29. The Mahrattas in Dehli. § SOi, Niidir ShiCh. § Bl. The Storming 
of Dassoin. § ^2. Last Acts of Bdti R^o. § B3. The Third Pesiiwa. 
§ 84. Furst Invasion of Ahmad Shdh Abd^i. § 35. Death of Sdhu. § 36. 
Progress of the Ndgpur Mahrattas. § 87. Raghoba. § 38. Jhighsli War 
with the Pirates. § 89. The Mahrattas in Mysor. § 40. The Battle of 
Udgir. § 41. Events leading to the Second Battle of Pdnipat. § 12. Pre¬ 
parations for the Battle. § 48« The Battle. § 44. Doath of Bdldji iZidji Rdo. 

k 

i 

§ 22. S&hn, the grondson^of Sivaji, was still a prisoner. Aur« 
*^ng2eb bad behaved to him with unvarying kindness; and'^ad 
restored to him his grandfatheFs famous sword Bhav&ni and the 
sword of the murdered Afzal Kh&n. Tliere was e^^en an inten¬ 
tion at one time of releasing him, and of granting fx> the Mahrat¬ 
tas ft percentage on ^he revenues of the districts they occupied^ 
on the condition that they maintained tranquillity therein, and 
remained faithfhl to the Imperial Government. Azam Sh&h, on his 
father's death, carried out this plan; and in 1708, S&hu obtained 
possession of S&t&ra, though Tar& B&f and her son Sivuji affected 
to consider him an impostor, aud strove to maintain their position 
till the death of the latter in 1712. 
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|f23. SiWs power Was consolidated Tiy the wise jneasures of * 
his able minister Viswanath ; 'qi^ho, about this time ^1712). 

WHfi^received iuto his service^ and made Pes^j^wa^rpriineMiimister, 
an o^ee wliich had carried litlle authority with it before his time, 
Imt which bis ability soon^made paramount, and wliich he was 
able to lilake hereditary in his family. From this time the Brah* 

' tnafl Peshw&n are the real 'heads of the IV^hratta confed.eration ; 
the B&j&s, the descendanti?*of the ^raof Sivaji^ being xn^reW 
notninid rulers, living in splendour, as Blate prisoners, in Sat4ra^ 

* B&hu himself was in maiiners a Muhornniadan, indolent, and 
luxurious, delegating his power to his Peshwi, and openly acknow¬ 
ledging himself a vassal of Dehli; yet, under I3al&ji, the Maferatta 
priwSr was at this time extended and consolidated in a most 
remarkable manner. 

Negotiations between S&hu and the Oourt of Dehli were set on 
foot; in consequence of which, in 1718^ Bilaji, in command of u 
large contingent, was sent to Delili, to assist the Sayyids* This 
was the beginning of Maliratta induftiee in J>eh]i; with i|hich, 
till 1803, they were so closely connected. At this time the Sayyid 
Husain, by treaty, ceded to them the chauthy or fourth part of the 
revenues of the "Dakliin, the mrdekhmukhi^ or additional ten per 
cent., and the swdrdji^ or absolute control of the distticte' aboi^ 
Puna and Satllra. 

did not long survive his return. He died in October 
soon after the battle of Shahpur; which destroyed the power of 
the Bayyids, and d^tablished Mahammad Shah up>n the throiie^of 
the decaying empire. [Chap. III., § 127]. 

§ 24, Baji Kao, the gldest sou of Bal^ji? succeeded to th^ 
title, and is generally stylra tlm second Pesbwd. 

§ 25. About the year 17», several, Mahratta officers, who 
afterwards became independent leaders, or founders of States, 
rose to distinction. The first o6 these was Malhirji Hulk&r, a 
cavalry soldier of the Sudra caste. The second was B&ncyi Sindia, 
a descendant.of an old K^put fumily, who was at^ne time the 
Peshw4*s slipper-Ubarer, and ii^as promoted for his fidelity in this 
humble position. The third was Uduji Puar, an ente rp rising 
warrior*bf Malwah. The fourth was Pilsp Gaikw4r (or cowherd), 
sou of Damaji^ who, 8y valour and treacliery, rose to eminence, 
'rhe fifth y^as Fath Singh Bhonal^v ancestor of the liajas of 
Akfllkot. 

§ 26. B&ji R&o^s great design was to extend Mahraua power 
in Hindustin.^ In a debate before S&hu, be said, Now is our 
time to drive strangers from the land of the Hindus, and to 
acquire immortal renown. By directing our ^iibrts to Hindu&t&u, 
tlie Mahratta flag in ;^our reign shall fly from the Krishna to the 
Attock. Let us strike at the trunk pf the withering tree (tlie 
Mughtd empire), i^nd the branches must of themselves] S&hu, m 
roused for moment to the display of something like the spirit 
of his grandfather, replied, You shall plant may flag on the 
Buu&laya. You are the noble s<|n of a worthy father.*' 
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27. TClic founding of the Kolli&pUr R&i was the first g^eat 
sdiiisnf] among tlie Malirat^gs. Samhaji^ the son of llai) 'the 
vonnger j^ife of the rival of Sabu; and Mizan^*iiU 

^ulk strove to foment the rivulrieir between the courts of^ol- 
]i£2>m' utiid SatAra; but the former never attained any great 
infiuence. • ‘ 

§ 128., By 1734, Mnliratta power was fully e<»tabl]sh6(> in 
Milwab ; where Jni S&gh, the li&jpht governor, ujipointed by the 

ijtilperoT, was entirely utscler ihoir itjLfiiieiiQe. 

§ 29. fn 1746, Haji R^o, with his Mahrattas, appeared under* 
tlve walls of Dehli; and now Nizain-ul-Mulk was induced, for a 
tiine,Ho return and assist the harassed emperor. He collected 
troops from every quarter; ainl marching into Malwah, met* Baji 
Il4o near Bho|)&l. Hotlj armies were large and well supplied. 
Nizam-ul-Mulk allowed himself to be surrounded; and unuule to 
escape from the blot*.kad^ was compelled to sign a convention, 
granting to tlie Peshwa tlio whole of IM&lwah and the territory 
betwt^en the Narbaddah niul the Ohamhal ; and to engage to trj' 
to obtain fifty lakhs of rupees from the Emperor, to pay the Pesh¬ 
wa’e expenses. 

§ 30. Soon after this, the tidings of the arrival of Nadir^Shah 
jreache'A Baji Kao. He was greatly excited by the intelligence. 
“There is now,” said he, “but one enemy in IlindiUt&n. Hindus 
and Miisalm&iiB, the whole ])ower of the Dakhin must assemble, 
and I shall spread our Mahrattas from the Narbadilah to tlie 
CCiambal.” NSJllr Shah’s retreat soon followed, and he addressed 
letters to Sfi.hu and to Bfiji Jlfio (among others), bidding them 
Qobej Mnhammatl Shah, whom he had ^e])hiecd on liie throne, and 
threatening to return and punish them if they should disobey. 

§ 31. There was now war b%tween the Portuguese and the 
Mahrnttas. The principal exploit that marks it, is the storming 
of Basseiii, May 1739. 'fhis v^as the greatest siege ever under¬ 
taken by the Mahrattas. 

§ 32. BSji Rfio, after settling his northern frontier, putting 
his affairs in Mfilwah in order, luflking treatie.^“ with the Rfijfi of 
Band^kband and the lifi]puts, set himself to achieve the conquest 
of theHakhiu and the Carnatic. ’ 

Nizfim-ul-Mulk’s second .^jii, Nasir Jang, was then at Aurang- 
fibfid, as his father’s represenffiitive; and after a fruitless campaign, 
Bfij^ wa^ obliged to inako poaoQ witb him. • 

Bfiji Rfio died in 1740: a year that is on many accounts 
memorable in Indian liistory. He was ambitioi^, a Hiorough 
soldier, hardy, self-denying, persevering, and, after his fashion, 
patriotic. He wag no unworthy rival of Nizfinv-ul-MuIk, s^d 
wielded the mighty arm of Malu’^atta power with inooniparable 
energy. 

§ 33. Bfilfiji, Bfiji Rfio, commonly called the Third Peshwa, 
succeeded his fatlier; not, however, without opposition. At 
tliis time Raghuji Bhonsle may l>e looked upon as itfijfi of !l^rar, 
AnandaRfio Puar as Rfijfi of l5lsar^ Darntyi Gtiikwfir as independ* 
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entfin Gajardt, Malh&r R&o Holk&r in the south of M&ltrah, «Taiapa 
Hindia in the north-cast of M&lwah,« Path Singh Ij^honsle in ’ 
Akalkot, while Sambaji teimcd in Kolh^nrir Sdhu^^as in his 
luxifriouB retirement in Sa^a. Puna about this time became 
the residence of the Feshwds^ and may be regarded as Thb capital 
of the widely extended Mahratta confederacy. Their progress 
haa been am*^ingly rapid. *• f 

B&l^jinow applied to the fi^peror (Mhnammad Sh&h) for*cofi- 
firmation in his office * winch was granted through th« mediation 
of liajfi. Jai Singh and Nizarn*nl*Mulk. 

^34. Now began the invasions of Hinddstdn by .^^iniad 
Shah Abd&li, which ended in the terrible overthrow of the Mah- 
rattas at Pdnipat in 1761. 

§ 35. Sahu died in 1748, and Vas succeeded by Rdm Rdja, 
the posthumous son of the second Sivaji, Avliose Idrth had been 
kept a secret (1712) ; but Balaji, wim his usual duplicity, con¬ 
trived to maintain his ground and involve in ruin those who 
would have made the death of the Rdjd an occasion for attempt¬ 
ing to shake his power. His war wWi Salab.at Jang and Bussy, 
though^he sustained a great defeat from the French at Rdjapur, 
was tenninated by an armistice in April 1752, witl^ut d^honour 
to the IVIalirqjftas. * • 

§ 36, Meanwhile Raghiiji Bhouslc had secured^ the whole 
province of Cuttack as far as Baleswara (Balasor), and had - 
wrested from tlig IlaidJirabM dominion all the^istricts between 
the Wain Ganga and the Godavari. • 

§ 37. It is about ibis time that Raghunutha JRdo (or RagJtoba 
brother of Balaji, who •was to play such an important part 
in the First (English) Mdkratta War^ begins to appear in 
history. 

§ 38. The English at the time came into closer contact with 
the Mahrattas, Along the weSitern coast there were several 
chiefs of Abyssinian descent, called Sidis. The n^ost important 
of these was the,,jSidi of Jimira, an island in the harbour of 
R&jdpur. His ships swept the w'hole western coast. Another 
chief q£ great power was Tulaji Angria^ one of a race oS^rates, 
wliose head-quartersivere at Viziculrug or Gheriah^ and Severn- 
dnig or Snmj^fidrug. Several attempts were made by the English, 
in ^.oncert with the Pesliwa, to rescue Siirat from the Sidi of Jinjira,^ 
aiul to prevent the pirooiea of Aiigria. Commoilore Jiftneo took* 

Sevemdrdg in March 1755; and in 1756 (Colonel) Clive, with 
Admiral Wafton, by direction of the Bombay Government, under- 
t?)ok the utter destruction of the pirates’ stronghold. This was 
effected.' JSee Chap. VIIL, § 28]. 

§ 39, The year 1757, which the battle of Plassey has rendered 
memorable in English history, was marked by an invasion of the ^ 
Carnatic by the Peshwa in person. Mysor was then under the ^ 

S ower of Nandir&j, the diwan of Chik Kistna Kayar; and ^ 
Eaidar All, an adventurer whose rise resembled tlmt of Sivaji, 
was coming into notice. They levied tribute from Mysor, as 
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well as Mm tlie KawAb of Arcot, MuliBrniKiad All, tben uilQer 
* British pr)>teottotK ^ 

40 . ^In 1760; th€ Mahrattas obtained their grreatest sticaess, 
aar in 1761 they sustained their niost disastrous defeat. #Tbe 
battles <{f TJdjrir ( fJofayoig^tV*) and Panipat respectively mark the 
attabiment of their highest elevation, and the destruction of their 
hopes of ever ruling l^dia. , / <» #. # 

"The Peshw^ had obtained possesion of Ahmadnagar; to wrest 
it hint, Saldhat Jang and Niz^n Ali marched again$t him. 

1'he result was complete victory to the Peshwa, at Udgir. A " 
treaty,followed, hy which Daulat&b&d. Asirgarh, Bfjapur, ahB^e 
province of Aurangabad were made over to the Mahrattas. 

The Mughuls were thus confined within the narrowest limits. 
Had the Mahrattas now possessed lofty and patriotic aims, they 
might have become the rulers of India. 

§ 41, The Peshwa wa?. encamped on the bank of the Man* 
jera, .near Udgir. He wa^ triumphant; but he was to hear 
tidings there which would break his heart. 

Raghoba had invadetl L^hor, making a splendid but temporary 
conquest (May 1758). This was the cause of the war of the 
Mahrat^as wi^li Ahmad Shah Abdaii, and fi'ora tins may bfe dated 
fhe beginning of the decline of the Mahratta ])ower. The Bohil* 
la, Nazib-ud-daulah, and Shuja“ud“daulah,.Nawab bf Oudh, took 
up arms in self-defence against the Malirattas; and Ahmad 
Sn^h Abdali crossed the Indus for the fifth time, to aid the con¬ 
federates against the hated Hindu race. He was, liowever^ as 
much an object of teiTor to the one party as to the other. The 
^Mafarattas, under Malhar Rao Holkar and Dattnji Sindia, retreat¬ 
ed along the west bank of the Jamnah, before Ahmad 8h4h, and 
lost two-thirds of their, number near Dchli. A further slaughter 
of Holk4r"s trohps by the Afghans took place at Sikandra, near 
Dehli. 

§ 42. SivfidS^s R&o Bhao and Viswas R4o, son of the Peahwfi, 
now marched northward to recover the lost reputation of the 
Mabrattas, and to drive the Afghans beyond tbe Attock. Udgir 
had diffduiy elated them. They hud 20,000 chosen hofse, and 
10,000 infantry and artillery, under IbrSlpm Kh&n Gardf, who 
had been trained by Bussyj’though now in Mahratib employ. 

The Mahrattas (and it waV^^K sign of decay) contrary to old 
cusfsom, <U>ok tho field with groat splendour. Ail Mahratta ofiicafs 
were ordered to join them. The total number of Mabratta 
troops assembled was 55,000 horse, 15,000 foot, and ubout 200,000 
Pind&ris and followers. They had also 200 pieces of cannon. 
The'Muhammadans had 46,800 horse, 38,000 foot, and 70piec(?a 
of cannon. From October 28th to January 6th, 1761, continual 
skirmishes took place; but the Abd41i steadily refused a general 
engagement. Tke improvident Mahrattas were without provi* 
sions or money, and were in fact closely besieged. 

f 43. On the 7th January, ^vadasa Rio sent a note to their 
friendly mediator Shujfi-ud*daulah, sayibgj ** The CPp ip noi^ 
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to tHe brim, and cfinnot hold another drop; ^ and the whole 
Mahratta army, prepared to conquer >or die, marched out to 
attack the Af^h^n camp. From day*break Jiill j2 p,m,, th® rival 
cries wf “ Har, Har, Madeo”iBnd ‘‘din, din,” resounded* The 
Afghans were pHysically stroftger ; and in this terrible 
their powers of enifiirancc at last prev&iled against the force 
enthusiasm of^the Mahrattas**^ ]3y 2 p.m., Vywas Rao was^killed. 
In despair Sivadasa Kao deseeded from^his elephant, inouiite<i 
his horse, and chnrpred into tft thickest of the He was 

rfeen no more, HolkAr left the field, with some imputation on his 
fidelity to his cause. Thousands perished in the fight, and the 
remAider were surrounded, taken prisoners, and cruelly befaeAded 
the next morning. Of the few who escaped to bear the tidings 
to the PeshwA, who was still encamped on the banks of the 
God&vari, wasBdlaji Jandrdan, who afterwards become so famous 
under the official title of the Nana Fi;/‘navis (the lord of the 
records), 

§ 44. The Peshwi never recovered the shock, and diejl at 
Pdna in June. lie was cunning, seaisual, and indolent, but 
charitable and kindly; and his memory is resf>ected by his country¬ 
men. The whole Mahratta race was tlius tlirown inter mourning 
in 1761; their hope of supremacy in India had vanished,'while* 
every family b^uiled its dead. ^ 


fc i* 

* PART IV. MAHRATTA HISTORY FROM THE SECONP BATTLE* 

OF PANIPAT TO THE TREATY OF SALBAI. A. D, 3761—1782. 

* 

§ 45. M4du R4o, Fcnirth Feshwd. § 46, The Four Ablest Mahrattas. 
§ 47. War with Haidar AK. § 48. Malhdr Rao Holkdr succeeded by 
AUalyd Bdi. § 49. Raghobu in Prison. § 60* Sindia. §151. Mm SasCri. 
62. M4du Rdo in the Carnatic, 1770. 63. The Mahraitas Supreme in 

l>ehli. § 64. Mddu Rdo succeeded by Ndrayana Rdo as Fifth P^hwd. 
§ 55. Murder of Ndrayana Kdo. § 5^. Raghoba, nominal Peshwd. $ 57. 
Mddu R&o Ndrdyana, Sixth Peshwd. § 68. Raghoba negociates wjffi the 
Bombay (fovernment. § 59, The Treaty of Siirat, 1776. § 60. ^ighoba 
helped by the English af Bombay. § 01. The Calcutta Government at 
first hostile to'Raghoba. §62. Xroop n ijinit ^to Raghoba from Calcutta. 
§ 6S*' Colonel God/tiird^fl March. § 64. Bombay Disasters. ^,66. The 
Convention of Wargdm. § 66. Disallowed by the Bonfi^ay Government. 
§ 67. Opeiatlon^of Goddard, Hartley, and Popham. § 68. Combina¬ 
tion against |lie^ English. § 69. The Treaty of Salbdi. 

§ 45. The ibnrlih Fe8hw& was M4du R&o, the second son of 
JEUo, and the younger brother of the unfortunate Yiawas 

RSo. u ^ 

M6iln R&o succeeded at the age of 17; and died m 1772, at 
the early ms of He was the most heroic of the line, HU 
uncle Kagh^itha BAo (Raghoba) was his guanlian, 
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This was the time for the Muj^huls to avjBnge their defe&t at 
Udgir, and regain theia ascendancy in the* JDakbin; but they 
only sueheededfin ebtaining Bome cessions in Aurang4b^ and 
Bar^r, Dissensions prevailed dluing this period anion^ the 
Mahratta'lead^s; and Ragboba had to wage a ciVil war before he 
could gain hie full auth^mty as regent. He h*ad also to*tiglit with 
Niz4m* Alf, who was ^hrred up by Jg!hoji Bhonsle df Brti’ 6 r,*who 
to make himseR* supreme Jn the *Mahrattn confederacy. 

Raghoba behaved with Aneh oraiilLge mid prndeiice 5 and ihoiigh 

Fuii'a was once sacked by Niz^m Ali, at length defeated thS 
Mugfuls and made an advantageous peace. * 

At tlds time, and for many years after, Sakaram^apu 
and Nana Farnavis (a young man, just rising into importance) 
were the ablest Mahratta statesmen; while Trimbak Rao Mama 
and Hari Pant were the greatest soldiers in the service of t] e 
Pdna Government. ^ 

§ 47. There was now losing in the Carniitie an enemy to toe 
Mai^attas who, imitating Sivaji, was laying the foundations of a 
kingdom. This was Haidar Ali of Mysor [see Chap. XII.j To 
oppose Haidar, in 1764, the young Peshwa led an'army across 
the l^rishfla. T"he issue of the campaign was favourable to the 
«^MahrattA ; and Haidar was wmxielled to abandon all he bad taken 
from the chiefs of that nation,^nd to pay thirry-twolakhs of rupees. 

§ 48. Ill 1766, Malhar Rao Holkar died. For forty-two 
yeai*s be hod b^pn one of the bravest spirits among the Mahratfas. 
J 5 e had only one son, who died in 1755; and liisVrandson died soon 
after his grandfather. The widow of the former, whose name 
^ was Ahalya Bai, succeeded to the sujupeme authority in Tndor, and 
held it till her death in 1795. She wjis one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary women that ever lived. She adopted, by consent of the 
Peshw^ an dkperienced soldier called Tuhaji Holhdr^ who was 
no relation to the family. PZe assumed command of the army, 
and one ofj.his descendants still rules in liidor. Tukaji always 
paid to Ahaly4 Bii filial reverence. She railed, while he was 
Commander-in-Ghief. 

Shwyas devout, merciful, and laborious to an extraordinary 
degree ; and raised Indor,froin a village fo a wealthy city. She 
was well educated, and possessed of a remarkably acute mind. 
She became a widow when was twenty years old, and hey son 
died a saving maniac, soon after. These things ooloui-ed her 
whole existence. In one thing she far excelled the renowned 
English Queen Elizabeth: she was insensible to lliittery. While 
living, she was one of the purest and most exemplary rulers that 
ev^lived,” and she is now worshipped in M&lwali as an inearw^- 
tion of the deity. 

§ 49. The Bar&r R&jfi. was ever ready to intrigue or fight 
against the Praia Government; the Peshwii succeeded liowever 
at length in bringing him to complete submission. Raghoba him-* 
self was taken prisoner and confined iu Puna, till released by 
Madu Rao just before his deaths (1772). 
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§ ^0. The affair^ of the great JlElfilwah, or Sindkt, bratich 
of the Mahrattas;, demand attention. waa the founder of 

the fjimily. Ilis son «1ayupa succeeded him, ^.ndjvras ass!||psinated 
in I'MO. His son Jankoji, i!Be third of the-Hire, executed 
the day after t(he battle orPdiiipat, An illegitimate iSon of 
Kinoji, by name Miftiadaji, became, 1761^ the head of the family* 
He had beerr wounded at tjie battle of Pjanipat, and was lame 
ever after. We shall find him*the chief rfval of the NinA Por-j 
navis, and virtually inde]>cndojFt after th6 treaty ef TiU 

his death in 1794, he was the most prominent Malirattu leader. 

§ il. AJahratta history is etfrtobled by the character of llam 
SAstri, who was Mada’s tutor and spiritual guide. Profoifhdly 
learnAi, a pattern of integrity and of prudence, he reproved princes, 
awed the most dissolute, shewed a bright example of industry, 
ze*d and benevolence, and his memory is still revered by the 
Mahnittas. # 

§ 5-2. The last great cifort of life was his expedition 

into the Carnatic, to enforce the payment of the tribute, wj^icb 
Haidar, relying on his treaty with the Liiinglish, had dared to with¬ 
hold. After a terrible defeat, the Mysor army was shut up in 
Scringapitam. The siege was unsuccessful; but a •peace, by 
wliich Haidar virtually*yielded all demands, was mfld#m*April4» 
1772. * \ 

§ 53. In 1769, the Alahrattaa crossed the Chambal; being the 
first time tliat they had ventured to show themselves in Hindu-* 
-Stan, many force,^since their terrible disaster m 1761. They 
levied tribute from the Ilajpdt states and overran the districts 
occupied by the Jats; an^ in the neighbourhood of Bhartpur •» 
dictated an agreement, by which sixty-five lakh.s of rupees were 
to be paid as tribute by the latter people. Nor did they pause till 
Slidli Alam II., the nominal Emperor of Dchli, was Si their power, 
and they were in fact mastei^s of tlfre Empire. 

§ 54. Madu R^o, who had long been sick, died on ISth 
November, 1772, in his 28th year. His early death was as gjreat 
' a calamity to the hfalirattas as tlie defeat at Panipat. He was 
brave, pijudent, bent on promoting the welfare of his peop|;g$«rifirm 
in mainTaiiiing his authority, ami with many difficulties to 
encounter, a successful ruler. Attlm period of his death, the 
Mahratta revenue may be calculatdBHSfE^evcii million^ of pounds 

stcrlftig. * * 0 

§ 56. ^ On the death of the Peshwd., his younger brother NAr- 
Ayana llAo sucubeded him, in his 18th year. His uncle Raghoba 
was his guardian. SakarAm BApu was prime minister, and NAnA 
Fajnavis one of the higli oiHcers of state. Im August, NArAytfna 
'Kao was murdered* A cpiispiracy, which Raghob^fiivoured, had 
been formed to seize the young PesliwA; but the murder seems 
to have been planned by Ananda BAi, the wicked ^fe of Raghoba. 
When the assassins attacked the poor youth, he ran to his nucleus 
apartments and beggcMi him to defend him. This Raghoba tried 
to do ; but in vain* • 
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§ 56. «Raqroba now assumed flic dijrintj of PesW&. Mean¬ 
while in Hinddst&n, the Bmperor Sliab Alam II., incited by ISfazfb 
Kh^n, lyErove to^e^ himself from the Mahratta yoke ; but was 
defeated in a battle at Debit, December, 1772. This made the 
MafarattttS more than ever masters of the Emperbr. 

§ 57. A revolution ♦as now pending at Pdna. A strong con¬ 
federacy was formeck against Kagly^ba, of whicli Sakardm JBdpu, 
tlJiftiA Famavis^ and^imi Pant ^ere the heads. A battle was 

fbughkf iy wbicli HaglJoba was victorious, and Trimbak Mdma 

wafi^kjlled; but his cause was ruined by the birth, in April 1774f, 
of N&r&yana B&o^s posthumous ^on, Midu R&o N&rayana, whom, 
rejecting Raghoba's claims, we may call the Sixth Pesliwd. 

§ 58. Raghoba advanced to the banks of the Tapti, whhre he 
hoped to be joined by Sindia and Holkdr. There he entered into 
a negCtiation with the Bombay Government, under Mr. Hornby ; 
promising to cede to thoi English Salaette, the smaller islands near 
Somhmj^ and Hassein^ its dependencies^ as the price of their 
asaitttance. While these negotiations were {>eiiding, Haghoba’s 
son, Baji ll4o Raghun4tb, was born, 1774, He in due time . 
became the seventh and last of the Fesliw4s. 

§ 59. The long pending treaty between the Bombaj^ Govem- 
fment^nd Rkghoba was signed March Btli, 1775, at Surat. It was 
a wrong step, doubtless : and it led to the First ^lahratta War; 
but at the time it seemed the best for the British interests, 

§ 60. The Bombay Government now sent Laeutenaut-Colonel 
Keating and a force of 1,500 men to Siirat, l5o conduct Kaghoba* 
to, Puna, and instal him as Fesbw4. By this time nearly all the 
« Mahratta chiefs were in arms against* Raghoba and bis English 
allies. Keating, after some fruitless negotiations, marched from 
the neighbourhood of KambAy towards the bank of the Mai; anil 
reached the ^lain of Arras, where he gained a complete, but 
dearW bought, victory. An sengagement took place also by sea, 
and Commodore Moor was there successful. All things seemed 
favtjurable^ Raghoba, who made some valuable cessions of terri- 
tory to the Bombay Govemmentf, Yet Raghoba was unpopular * 
witih^e whole Mahratta people, by whom liis real cha^cter was 
duly estimated. ^ 

§ 61. The Supreme Government, with Warren Hastings at its 
hew, assuQsed the adminiS'ifr^ion of all the Company's affairs in 
India, ^cc<^ing to the provisions of the Regulating Act, off ilOth 
October 1774 [see Chap. X., § 1]. They pronounced the treaty 
R^oba to be impolitic, dangerous, unauthorised and un¬ 
just aiid sent Colonel Upton to Puna, and concluded the treaty 
of4^urnndhar(nea9Puna) with Sakar4mB4pu kndNdn&Farn^fs, 

7 on 1st March 47^. The cause of Raghoba was to be abandoiied; 
but fti-lsette retained. Mr. Hornby, then at the head of the Bom¬ 
bay Govemmei^t, believed Raghoba to be innocent, and M&du R4o 
Kar&yana to be a supposititious child. The Bombay Government 
atill clung to Baghoba^s cause, and received him with 200 followers 
into Burat, where he i^poaled to the Directors to King 
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0«ofge III- The Court of DireotoA aj^roved ol the treefy of 
Surat; and, at last,*the intrigues of tb^ runa Ooverotnent with 
the French compelled the Supreme Goverin^nt^to ooint^de with 
BomWy espousing the oau;|Pof Kaghoba, 177?. 

§ 62. It was lime for som^decisiv.e action on the part«of the* 
English, *Aii advetiturer called St Ulibin, had induced the 
l^renchaGoveiviment to send him to Puna, tcbascertain what might 
be gained by an alliance with the Mahaaltas. Nani Faimftvisr 
encouraged him; and the Supreme Gov<arnment now u^iited wiffh 
the Bombay authorities in the resolution to bring Kaghoba back 
to Buna. Troops were despatched by land from Calcutta, nrider 
Colonel Leslie, who delayed on his march, was recalled, and 'died 
in October 1778. 

§ 66. Colonel Goddard then assumed command, and readied 
Siirat on 6th February 1779. His route lay through Mult&n, 
Khemlassa, Bliilsa, Uhop&l, Hoshangabd^i Burhaxtpttr, to Surat. 
He was treated by the Nawab of Bhop&l with a kindness which 
laid the foundation of an amity, whicli has ever since subsilted 
, between that State and the British. This wonderful land-march 
wjis projected by Hastings, and filled India with astonishment. 
In £ngla%d it was termed frantic military exploit ;***but with¬ 
out some such heroic frenzies, the English would SiolP hS now* 
paramount in India. 

§ 64. Meanwhile, shame and disaster bad befallen the Bom¬ 
bay army. After many discussions and much intrigue, it was 
.resolved at Bombay to send a force direct to Puifa, to place Ra* 
ghoba there Hfi regent. .This army left Bombay, November 22, 
1778, landed at Pun&la, ascended the Gh&ts to KhandUa, Decem¬ 
ber 23, and on the 9th January reached Talcg&on, 

The expeditiem was under the command of Colonel Egerton, 
with whom were associated Messrs. Mostyn and CJamac, Mr. 
Mostyn (an able man, often employed in MaUratta afiairs), died at 
the very outset. At Tnlcgaon, the two gentlemen who were 
^responsible, came to the determination to retreat. Two thousand 
•aix hundred British troops were*ied back by their weak, sickly, 
and inexperienced commander, and his civilian oolleagi]|p 
course, tlifeir retreat was known at once. The army was pursued; 
and though Captain fiflartiey especi ally d istinguislied himself, it 
WHS considered impossible to retreiJi iilrtlier than Wargdm^ and 
negotiations were oommoiM^ed with Nana Farnav9». ^Thisre 

were two Mahratta authorities with whom Mr. Carnac could 
negotiate—N&ui Farnavis and Mah&daji Sindia, who were rivals, 
though both essential to the conduct of Mahratta affaira at the 
tin^. . » • ^ • • 

' ' ^66., With Sindia, to whom Kaghoba had givcgi himself up, 
the oonventiou was at last ooticiuded: Hartley protesting^ 
Ev^ytiling was to be restored to the position in ^hicn it was in 
1773; an order was to be sent, fiirbiddiug the advance of tlie 
Bengal troops; and Broach was to he made over to Bindia, tvith 
41,QjQ0 rupees in presents to Uis servants! Two hostages. 
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jyir. I'fpru^r and Lieut-. Stewart, were given* Suck was Ae^dis- 
gracejful Contention of Wargdm^ January 1779. 

§ 66. ^*The llomlPay Government, and the Court of Direqfcorfi, 
at once disallowed the convention,^ beyond the powrfs of jfehose 
who hflild'concluded itt and dismilsed Colonel Fjgerton and Mr. 
Carnac from the service.^ Hartley was deservedly applauded and 
made Lieut.-Colone],|^ / • • • 

§*67. Meanwhile G<fddard had Veached Sdrat, with inatruc- 
tiona to ueprotifite a peft.ee with Piina, on the Viasis of the treaty 
of Purandhar, with a provision for the exclusion of the French.* 
Raghoba had now joined him as a fugitive. NinA Pamavia demand¬ 
ed as preliminary concessions, the surrender of Raghoba and of 
Salsette. As this was out of the question, active hostilities were 
commenced January 1, USO. The forts of Dubhoy and Ahiha- 
d4bAd were taken by storm. Siiulia and Hoik&r now joined their 
forces to oppose Goddar#, who drove them off; but could then 
do no more. Hartley d^ended the Concan, where Kalian was 
tak^. Captain William Popliam, aided by Captain Bruce, was 
scat from Bengal to attack Malwah and effect a diversion. Lah&r 
and afterwords GwAliar were taken in the most heroic style, by 
escalade. * ^ 

^ § 6§. *ITow came Haidar’s raemorabl# invasion of the (Carna¬ 
tic, July 1780. As all the resources of Bengal*werc required 
to meet this terrible attack, Bombay was left to itself. “ We 
have no resource,*’ said Governor Hornby, but such as we may 
flhd in our own efforts,” 1’ho English wefb engaged in two * 
great wars. The strength of India, east and west, was arrayed 
^ s^rainst them. The Nizdm, the Mahrattos, and Haidar formed 
a triple alliance. Hartley kept the Concan with admirable skill 
and bravery ; while Goddard took Bassein. Goddard was com¬ 
pelled to retrdkfc by the combined forces of the Mahrattas, and 
DO great advantages were afteifwards gained. 

§ 69. Tl^e terms of a peace were arranged in January 1782 ; 
but it was not concluded till the last day of that year. It is , 
called the treaty of Salbai. MaS&daji Bindia was the Pcshw^i’s 
plefikpatentiary. Its chief provisions were, that Raghoba should 
have 25,000 rupees a mont^, and live inhere he cnose; that all 
territory should remain as before the treaty of •^Purandhar; all 
Europeans, except the Po???!^ese, should be excluded from the 
Mahrati;a dominions; that Haidar (who died while the t!teuty 
was being negotiated) should be compelled to relinquish his eon- 
quests from the English, and ^froin the Naw4b Arcot in the 
(Jamatic; and that" Broach should be given to Sindia, for bis 
hutnanity to the English, after the Convention of *Warg4m. ^ ; 
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PART V. FKOM THE END OF THE FIRST MAHBATBA WAR 
TO THE TRETATY OF BASSEIN. .A. D. 1782-.1802, 

• V 

§ 70, *Sindia at Dehli, § 71. T||^ Mahrattas and TippiL § 72. Pro¬ 
gress of Mtth<daji Sindia, § 73- (Jhaldm Rddiir* § 74, Siadia’s tower, 

§ 75. ^dcfcats^ Holkdr. § 7$. His Death. § 77. Disunion among 
the Mahrattas. § 78. War with JSTi^iii All. «§ 7^ Battle of Kurdld,* 1735. • 
§ 80, Suicide of the PeshwA § 81. Accession^of Bdji Rdo 11., the last* 
PeshwA § B2. Imprisonmont and release of Kdnd FarnavS. § 83. 
Jeswant RA) llolk^. § 84. Death of Hand Fornavxs. § 85. War be¬ 
tween Sindia and llolkdr. § 86. Establishment of British indaence. 

The 'frcftty of Basscin. 

§ 70. The effect of jbhe fareaty of Salbai was to favour great¬ 
ly Sindia's desire to form an independwt Mabratta dozninion. 
About this time he took possession of G^AUar from the Bilna • 
of Grohad, who had forfeited his claim to* British protection. |le 
then turned his attention to Dehli, wl^re he obtained supreme 
authority; and was made by Shah Alam II., Commander-in- 
Chief of Ae forces and manager of the provinces of Bchli and 
Agrah. In 1785, he was so elated by his position at DeMi, fta to : 
make a claim on* the British Goverumeut for Chauth, for their 
Bengal provinces. Mr. Maepherson compelled him to disavow 
• this claim. 

-•§71. From 1784 to 1787 the Mahrattas, in^alliance with# 
Nizam All, were at wju* with Tippu. N&n& Farnavis made great 
attempts to induce the Bn|»lish to join them, but in vain. The 
treaty of Salb5.i had bound the English and Mahrattas not to 
assist each othei'*s enemies; but the English were not prepared to 
assist in au offensive war against Tippu, to wlnmi they were 
bound by the unfortunate treaty of Maiigalor. Nothing remark¬ 
able was effected during the war; at the conclusion of which 
Tippd engaged to pay 45 lakhs of rupees as tribute to the 
lilahrattas, * • 

§72. From 1785 to 1789 the chief interest connectec^^h 
Mahratta Ristory is centred in Mah&daji Sindia, who was vigor¬ 
ously prosecuting* his sdhemes in llindiist&u. He was engaged 
in severe struggles with FratAb SiiKj;«SS||^he Rdjd of Jaipur, as 
well a# with, the Haja of Jodhpur, and with many of tbo^csecr 
Muhaxnmadan Jagfrdars, from whom he tried to extort tribute, 

A part of his trc#ps were under the command of a Frenchman, 
General De Boigne. 

§ 7 8, Ghui^m* K&dir, son of the Bohilla ^liioBain ZAbiUiix 
now impeared on the scene. He was the hereditary enemy ' 
of Sindia. This infamous person, in the course of the struggle, 
occupied Dehli, and was guilty of unparalleled at^cities there. 
The wretched emperor, Shah Alam 11,, was depriv^ of his eyCs, 
and every member of his family exposed to deadly insult [aae 
Chap, 111,, § 172]. Sindia soon reoprered Dehli and reinstated 
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fallen monarch. Ghul^m K&dir was taken, and put to a li<$rrible 
death. Bfdar Bakht, Trhom he had made emperor, was alao slain. 

§ 74.^^* Sin3ia wag^now fully bent on making himself an inde- 
pondent sovereign. He continneiLBupreme at the Mughuljbourt. 
In IjraQ.he procured fiom Shah AXim II., for this third time, the 
title of Vak!l-i*Mutla(j^ or chief minister, for the Fesfa^a. Sindia 
and his heii*B were to be permtud deputies of thef eshma in tliis 
office, which was no4r ma^ neredfkary. .To convey the patents 
and of tliis offisa to the Peshw^, Sindia now marohod to 

Pdna. His arrival filled Nana Famavis with apprehension. The 
ceremony of investing the Peshwa with the insignia of office was 
moUt splendid. I^india's one object was to make himself supreme 
at Pdna; but he affected extreme humility, carried a pair fif slip¬ 
pers as a memento of hjs hereditary office, and would receive no 
title but that of Patel, or village headman. 

It was now a game skill between the Nana and Sindia. 

§ 75. Meanwhile in Hindustan the jealousy between Holk^ 
an^ Sindia led to a bAitle between the former and Sindia’s 
ffenernlR De Boigne, Peijon, Gopal Rao and Lakwa Dada. This, 
bloody battle was fought at Lakairi near Ajmir. Holkar’s army 
was utterly routed, and retreated to M^lwah. I 

, § 76> Shidia, thus powerful everywhere, would probably have 

succeeded in overthrowing the Br&hman influence altogether, had 
he not died suddenly, at WanaoH near Puna, 12th February 1794, 
His career was most eventful. The chief Afaliraita leader for * 
^5 years, he nfediated between the Peshwa ami the English, and 
at the same time ruled the puppet Emperor with a rod of iron. 
He was succeeded by his grand-nepjiew Daulat Rao Sindia, then 
in his 15th year. 

§ 77. ‘Nani. Famavis was now the only Mnhratta statesman. 
The Mahratta confederacy still maintained the nominal supre¬ 
macy of the Peshwa; but the people were losing their adventur¬ 
ous spirit, and each chieftain was gradually becoming independent 
of any central authority, ^ 

§ 78. TIfe disputes between Nizam AB and the N&n4, re-* 
gating arrears of ti^ute, grew more and more complicated. 
Sir Joan Shore would not interfere. War was begun i?i Decem¬ 
ber 1794. Under the Pe^iwa's banner, last time, came 

all the great Mahratta dis&iibF ^ 

% 7^. At Riirdla (March 17D5), a victory ttos obtained 4>y the 
Mahrattas, more ifi^^resiilt of a panic among the Mughiils, than 
of Mahratta bravery. But Nizi&m All was obliged t(» treat. An 
obnoxious minister, Mashir-ul-mulk, who had resisted the Mah¬ 
ratta claims, was surrendered. Raymond, a Frenchman, was in 
command of the HaidardbAd troops ; while ^ Perron was 
^India’s contingent. ^ When the Haidar&b&d minister was surren¬ 
dered, the young Peshwa was seen to look sad ;..and when asked 
the cause by the N&ni, he replied, 1 grieve to see such a dege¬ 
neracy as there must be, on hoth. sides, when the Maghuls can so 
disgracefully submit to, and our troops can vaunt so much, a victory 
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obtahied without an eflbrt.” The youflg Peshw4 was just twenty- 
one years of age* • ^ 

§ 80. The Nana was now in the zenith ojFJihis^ power*^tn3 in- 
flnenV; bat he lost his popullStity by his treatment of Raghcrba's 
sons, whom he fmprisotiea iilSaoner. Baji Itio was the^eldest^ 
and was idost accomplished, 'viiniiiug in Ms manners, and a gene- 
,iral favourite. • The NAni forcibly prevented all intercourse be¬ 
tween the young Feshwa and^his cousin, and thisao iiTitated thoT 
young prince, that he threw himself fromsa terrace of hjs palace, 
and <^ed in two dap (179^). 

§ %1. After endless intrigues, Sindia and the NTanA united in 
the elevation of Baji Bio; and in December 1796, he was pft^ed 
on the mamad^ with Nani Famavis once more prime minister* 
Baji llao II., though of most prepossessing manners and appear¬ 
ance. was a worthless man, fitted to bring ruin, as he did, on 
the State which had the misfortune to^eceive him for its ruler. 
His first endeavour was to rid himself or Daulat llao Sindia and 
of the Nana. ^ } 

§ 82. The former was continually ig Piina, where he over¬ 
ruled the young Peshwa, whom he determined to send back to 
Hinddst^. But first the ruin of the NAn& must be effected. 
It was de^rmincd, with the md of Sindia, to seize liiinf. Puna» 
for a day and a*]iight was a scene of bloodshed and confusion. 
The Nani was sent a prisoner to Ahmsdnagar. Shirzi Rao 
father-in-law of ISindia, was made minister; and was 
jillowed to plunder,«torture, and kill the inhabitaifb of Fdna af 
his pleasure. He was an execrable monster. Most disgraceful 
scenes were enacted in Puna. Sindia wished to return to Hin¬ 
dustan ; but could not find funds to pay bis troops, and several 
battles, resulting from domestic quarrels, took place. The Nana 
was liberated at the earnest request of Baji Ra<f; who evon 
paid him a midnight visit in disguise, tlirew himself before the 
old minister, and swore that he had never consented to his 
seizure. The Nana again became minister^ * 

^ § 83. Tukaji Hoik&r died in 1795. He left ibur sons. The 
eldest was imbecile. The second was MHlhar Kao, wl^ji uvan 
killed tlii^^ear in a fray at Puna; and the third, who was illegi¬ 
timate, was called Jesufant Kao. He ev entually succeeded t(» 
the government. Meanwhile he bcessaR^ great fieebooter, anti 

a fbnflidable iIyaI to Biadia. « Tlie century closed with m^yeraal 
confusiou in Mahratta ^flairs. Civil war, m which the Bdja at 
Satara, the Kolhapur chief, Riiidia, and the Peshwa's owu officei^s 
were engaged, raged through the whole country, 

§ 8 4. Tfa^ death of Nana Famavis, which happened hi 
■IBBUh 1800, sealed the ruin of the Peshwa’s, govemmetit. 
He was an astute statesman, personally timia; on the 
whole, a patriot.^ He firmly opposed the introduction of^ the 
Subsidiary System into Puna; respected and admired the 
English $ but politically regarded them ever with fear and 
aversion. • 
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, § SS, Jn tile end af 1800, Sindia returned to M&Iwah, where 
eev^ral bloody battles were foujifht betweda him and Jeswant 
B4o Hoikar* Tbc^^infamoua Ghat^ay joined his father-in-law 
Siudia’s army, ''and^under bis command the troops gs.i^d a 
boi^plete victory over Holkar; aifa the result was the pillage of 
Indor, in revenge for^that of ITIjain. Jcswant Raa was now 
nearly ruined. Sindians and the Peshwi’s troops gained ssweral 
«^raat advantages over him : hyit hs^ by a. skilful march, arrived 
unexpectedly in the neighboui-hood of Piina, and there gained a 
decisive Victory, October 25, 1801. This battle had the most 
momentous results. The Pcshwa fled; and offered to Oplonel 
Olo^c, the British Resident, an engagement to subsidize six 
battalions of sepoys, and to pay 25 laklis of rupees annually for 
their support. He eventually passed over to Bassein^ and put 
himself under British protection. 

§ 86. The entanglement of affairs was very strange. The 
real Raja of the Mahra^tas was in ^tara, a mere puppet. His 
chij^f minister and the reaf sovereign (Baji Rao II.), the seventh 
Peflhwa, was driven from his capital by his feudatory Holkar, 
with whom Sindia was at war. The British had to mediate. 
The Mahrattn confederation was at an end. Meat while at 
Baroda<^noMr the capital of the Qaikwar), on the deathbof Govind 
Rao, the dilutes about the succession compelled* th^.*English to 
interfere. They took the part of Raoji Appaji as ^minister of 

the young Oaikwar, Anaud Rao, who was of weak intelloot. ^ 
oBaroda was tdken, a subsidiary force received, and the state came 
under the subsidiary system, January 1803. Surat finally 
taken possession of by Governor Duncan in 1799. 

I 87* To return: Holkar soon began to plunder Puna, and set up 
aiiewPesbwfi,, son of Amrita Rio. This hastened the signing of the 
treaty of Bassein, 31st December 1802. This celebrated treaty 
disunited for ever the Mahrgf.tas, aud gave the English complete ^ 
authority over them. By it the Peshw4 engaged, (1) to receive a 
subsidiaiy^force and to pay twenty-six lakhs for its maintenance 
annually; (2) tp receive no European, o3 any hostile nation 
intp his dominions; (3) to give up all claims to Surat, and to 
leave '*his disputes with the Nizam and the GaikwS-.* to British 
mediation; (4) to reiT^in the faithful? ally England. Full 
protection to him and territories was guaranteed by the 

Britis^b. Thus did Baji Rao sacri^ce his independence, that 
of the race and people; but the blame must rest on the shoulders 
of the ambitious cmeftoina whose disseusioua for ever ruined the 
Mahratta interest. 
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BABTVL THE SECOND AKD THIRD MAHRATTA V7ARS. 

A. D. 1802—180^ 

t 

§ Preparations for War* § Peshwii^reiifitated* §^90* Th» 

BritislTand Mabratta Forces. §9^ The Capture of Ahmxtdnagsur.^ § 92* 
The Battle «ef Assai. $ 93. Process of the Campaign under Lake and 
Steveujsoip § 9^ Battle of and Triumph of Lake. § 95. British 

Victories mother Parts. § 96. '^saaty of Deo^on witli Nagpur. gW**** 
Treaty with Sindia. § 98. Third Mahratta Wai? with Holkdr. $ 99. Sum- 
mary of its Events. § 109. First Siege of Bhartpur. § lOX. New Treaties ^ 
with Smdia and Holkar. 

I 

§ 88,^ Daulat E4o Sindia and Ragbuji Bhonsle were both opposed 
to the treaty of Bassein, and prepared for^^ war. Lord Wellesley 
bad to reinstate the Pesbwa iu Puna. Jeswuut ll4o Holk&r waa 
in possession of Funa^ Sindia at Burb4npiir with an army. 
Ragbuji was preparing for war. Two armies were now marched, 
by the command of the Govcraor-GeScral. One under Mi^'pr- 
General Arthur Wellesley, assembled on,,the northern frontier of 
'Mysor; and the other, consisting of the Haidur4Md subsidiary 
force, wa^\ encamped at I^urinda, on the eastern border of the 
PesliwA’s erritory. General Wellesley reached Fiinii forced ^ 
marches April (1808). 

§ 89. TnV Peshwd was reinstated in May. Holk4r retreated to 
, M41wah, and Stevenson advanced to tlie OoLhivari to protect the 
country. The two ^chieftains, Daulat Rdo Sindia' and Ragbuji* 
’’^IShonsle, still pretended to be well inclined to the British; but* 
demurred to the treaty of Basseiii. General Wellesley, to whom 
the whole authority, politicaf as well as military, had been entrust* 
ed, required that Sindia should withdraw to Malwah, and Ragbuji 
fihonsU to Barar, when he would remove the British troops. 
This they refused to do, and the Siscown Maur^tta Wae began. 

§ 90. Lord Wellesley determined to attack the confederates at 
every point. The British troops were stationed in the following 
p^ces : (1) General Wellesley haJ 8,930 men, an^ was encamped 
near Ahmadnagar; (2) Stevenson had 7,920 men, on the bj^nk-df 
the God4v^ri; (3) General Stewart, witli a covering army,, was 
stationed between, the Etrishna and Tungabadra; (4) in Gujarat 
there were 7,352 men, under Genera! V*.-Aay, holding the vari¬ 
ous foi^its, of whom 5^000 were ready for field service; -/5) in 
Hioduotdu, General Lake had > 10,500 mcn$ (6) at Allahdbdd, 
8^500 men were j;eady to act on Bandelkhand; (7) 5,216 men 
were prc][iared to march on Gattack, the extreme eastern point 
of Ragbuji dominions. A glance at the map will show 

the Mahratta powers were within the meshes of a 

mighty net. 

To oppose these were Daulat R4o Sindia’s troops and those of 
Raghuji Bhonsid, consisting of 50,000 horse^ 30,0b0 infantry, 
commanded by Europeans,^ numerous and well served artillezy, 
and a great multitude of irregular,, troops. Sindians troops in 
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llInidtust&CL were under M« Perron, the Frenebmftn. JeewBut K&o 
Ilolk&r remained in Mfili^ah plundering, andetriving to maititfliu 
peutrali(t)r. ^ 

^dl. The first great blow esas the capture of 

August 12, 1803. Colmel StevemUpa took ^alna, 
l^pli^ber 9. * ^ 

I 92* The second great blow waa the victory qf Ass^i.^The 
*wlft>Ie Mahratta armyn was now fSneamped near the village of 
ilokerdiiu. On 23rd <6eptemb«r, Wellijsloy learned that the 
confederates were encamped on the Kaitna, near its confiuence 
* with the Juah, both being tributaries of the Puma, wljjfchis 
a nAin afilnwt of the Godavari, In the*fork of the two first 
rTrei'S is the fortified village* of Assai, On the advance iof the 
British troops, the Mal^Jrattas began a terrible cannonade. The 
741:h Regiment, the 19th Light Dragoons, and the 4th Native 
Infantiy nobly contested f^he field. The Dragoons only number¬ 
ed 300; but they bravely charged tlie whole Mahratta force. 
Thh enemy’s line gave 'w^iy, were forced into the Juah at the 
point of the bayonet, by^the advancing line of British infantry, 
and the battle was won: but nne-third of the British troops lay' 
dead upoh the field. Daiilat R&o Sindia and Raghtyi Bhonsle 
fled lro& tlfe field early in the day. /r 

§ 93. The next undertakings were the reducjjt.on of the 
city of BurhAnpm*, and of the fort of Asirgarh. tThese were 
accomplished (October 21) by Colonel Stevenson. In GujarAt 
*^the city of Brdkch, the fort of rawangarh, and the town of Cham-^’ 
panir were taken (September 17). Meanwhile in Hindustafi, 
General Lake, with llie same powers that Wellesley possessed in 
the Dakhin, marclied from Cawnpur against Sindia’s army under 
Petrqn, and took Coel and the fort of Aligarh (August 29). At 
this time Perron and his staff retired from Sindia’s service. ^ 
M. Louis Bourqiiin succeeded Perron. He met the English under 
the walls of Detdi, and was defeated in a battle, skilfully fongbt 
by Lake ^September 11). Dohti surrendered; the person and 
family of Shah* Alam II. came into Lotd l^ake’s power (s£% 
C^p,^lll., § 173), Bourquin and the other French officers sur- 
reh^ed. A grab was besieged and taken (October lift). 

§ 94. Lake now set in pursuit o# anoth^.r wing of Sindia’s 
army, which retired beBsssr^rlm to the hilfa of AIew4t. He over- 
Itook it (NToYcmbcr 1), near and a most aevcrejy con¬ 

tested battle was fought. The veterans trained by DeB6^ne 
died bcroicony in the field. The victory was complete ; and it 
laid all India’s dominion in Hinddst&n, from D^U and Agrah to 
Qm Chamhal, atXake's feet. c 

% 95. Colonel Harcourt was sent against Catt^'ek, wbMttfef^ 
took (October 10). By the 14th of October, the whole dis¬ 
trict of Cattack was conquered. Colonel Powell cleared Bandel- 
khand. (From September 16 to October 13). In the Dakhin 
negotiations for peace were entered into by the Mabrntta chiefs, 
but in a vacillatihg and deceitful maijner. Wellesley ^ now 
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attacked the confcderiites at Ar^&4>tV gaina<1 a /complete 
t> victory. Giwilgarh was? taken (I>icember 15) by Colonel StevensoD^ 

§ 96. On 17th December, llHgliuji Blionale, utterly ^discom¬ 
fit^, ♦signed a treaty by whic^, he ceded Oat tads and LS^usor;' 
gave up all hia t^ritory west^/ of the Warda aud south of the 
ran^ of hills oii wliich GA^lIgarli stai.ds; agiepd to ^bmit 
,to Butisji arbitration all dij^utes between himself the NIzAm, 

' and ^e*Peshw4; and engage^ to adniit^no ibrelgners, Bostile • 

to Great Britain, Iiitu his service. This io, called tlie Tkkaxx or 

P^EOGAON. The Honourable IMountstuart Elphinstone'' was the 
first Resident at the NAgpur Court. 

§ 97. "Very reluctaiytly? on 30tli December 1803, <Jid Daolat 
B4o Sifidia sign a treaty, by which he ceded to the English all 
his territory between tue Janinah and the Ganges ; all north' of 
Jaipur, Jodhpur and Gohad; the forts of Ahmadnagar and 
Broach and their distriets; all between the Adjunta GhAt and 
the Go<lavari. Major 'riiomas Malcolm the flrr^t resident at 
Sindians Court. This is called the TnK^rr of Sirji Anjknqapw. 
'I'hus ended the Sevoud Mahratta \Vai\ It really lusted abhut 
four unuitlis. iSkilfiil com hi nation, vigour, and bravery mark 
every operation. ^ 

§ 98. British had now (1804) three armies in^the 9 fieid,-— 

one at Ja^Sab^d 9 at Pdua, aud one under Lord Lake, in 
Jlindust&n. ^ iThe two former were preserving peace in the newly- 
assigned districts, and the last was watching Jeswaiit lido Holk4r. 

^ This chieftain, after many negotiations, proc^ecdoil to plunder . 
"^Ajuiir, and to threaten the Uaj[>iits under British protection. 
He demanded also cessions of territory, and It became evident 
that war with him was inevitable. This begun in April 1804, 
and lasted till December 1805. It may be called the Third 
Mabratta War. We shall give a summary only qf the events 
connected with it. ^ 

§ 99. The fort of Tank Bampiira was stormed. May 16. 
Colonel Monson was driven from the Mokhundra Pass* to Dehli, 
Ibsing his guns and i^baggnge, fiF^d many of his troops, July S 
-^August 31. Holk&r attacked Dehli, but was repulsed Hy 
Colonel Qchterlony, the resident, October 8—14. General 

Frazer aud Colonel Monion gained a complete victory at Dig, in 
which General«Frflzer fell, NovembA>i-Ji>^V^ Colonel Monson took 
87 gun^, among which were fourteen that he had lost. General 
Ia!^ fell upon HoHolr^a troops at FurakhAbAd and cut the^ up^ 
Ubvember 17. X^ake besieged Dig, which was stormed, Decem¬ 
ber 2St Thus all Holk&r's forts, Cbanditr, Gains, and bis capital, 
Indor, captured. Di» and Bhartpui^ belonged to die 

wmTbad behaved treacherously to his allies the British. 

§ 100. 'Bhai tpur was now besieged, January 2, 1805. It is 
a fortified town, six or eight miles in circumference, surrounded' 

S r a very lofty xnud wall, and regarded as impre^able by the 
indiis. The B&jfi was resolute in his defence, and Lord Lake 
Was not prepared for such a sie^. Four assaults foiled. Mean** 

H 
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while Udkir and iits irievds were surprised and cut up cmaevefT 
»de, 1^ Qenerul Luke and his active officer^* On the 16th April, 
tlte oatae to terms,'nii<f though tlic city had not been taxeii, 
p^d 2o lakhs oT rii^iees, and renqnnced Ilolk&r’s allianoe./ Tfaia 
Was a gain; but the ill success <if }^he siege Icfba bad impression, 
which'was not reinoved«^iU l^ord Ccynbermeretook the oity in 1825, 


WM\ 
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ihfi ^SBiatant resident^ «iiid with ^hia fatber-in*lair,» the inmmoua 
Ghatgay, and Aiubnjl Inglla, espoused, ttiougli not quHc openly, 
HalkHr'a'^eaiise. Now catne the sippointment of LonI Coniwnll^^ 
July 30, 1805. Chap. X., § 40]. His niiaaiem was to i:ieatr>re 

at any sacrifice ! Lord Ijake con^lucted the negotiations. 
A new treaty was made with sSindia, on the basis ofdhat of 
iShji AnjeugHoii. Gwaiiar was taken from the B&n& of Gohad, 
who was uuHt for goveVnnient. Jeswant K&o Holk&r was driven 
by Lord Luke into the Tanj^b, where he obtained no assistance 
from the Sikhs. lie sCed for peace; and, fortunately for him, 
SinG. Barlow’s policy pe.'tiiitted him to obtain^ on ludicrously 
ea^ terms (Nc-vember 1805). 


PART VII. EVENTS SUBSEQUENT TQ 

V 

102. Oaiisca of the I>owiilall of ihe Mahrattas, § 103, Death of 
Jeswant lido Hoijk^r. § 104. Rise of Amir Kiriu. 105. Affairs in Puna. * 

§ 106. Trirabakjl Dsinglla. § L07. The Plndarls. § 108. Appa Salieb.^ 

§ 109. Preparaiiuns for the Pinddri War. § 110. Submission of Sindia and 
Amir Kh^n, § 111. The Attack on thd Pdna Residency. § 112. The 
Fjightof Biji Rao. § H3. The Defence of Koreg^rn. § 114. Deposirioa 
Of Btgi Rao, last Peshw4. § 115. Appa Saheb at Ndgpur. § 116. The 
Attack on the Ndgpor Residency.^ § 117. Fall of Appd Saheb (1817), and 
Annexation of Ndgpur {1853). § 118. Progress of the Pinddri War* 

§ 119. Battle of Mahldpur, and Treaty of Mandeswar. § 120. End of the 
Pinddri leaders* § 121* ^ttlemenhiof the Maheo^a Country. \ 


^ 162. We are approaching the last period of Makratta His¬ 
tory. The causes of the downfall of th<» Mahivittas were many* 
J^zrst^ exeesaiTe aggrateJiiai^iit of Mahadaji Sindia, making him 
independent of the Peshwa; and, in fact, a rival to him« Se^ 
condSy,' the dissensions consequent oti the death of N&rayuna jetap, 
the quarrels and rivalries of Raghoba, N&n& F^navis, U&ji R&o 
II.* Jeswaut R^o Holk&r and Daulat Rao Sindia,' completoly dis* 
integrated the confederation. Thirdly^ the cpnfeda«r«iion had 
within itself elements of disunion, and consequent wealC*^ 
The Peshw& and his councillors were Br&litnans; Sindia, Uolkfir, 
and Raghuji Bhonsle were of lower castes* Fourthfyj, SMh 
Alam II. was now in the power of the British* Under 
the ehadow of the new paramount power, the corruption and 
disorder which favoured the rise of the Mfdtruitas cannot exist* 
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§ 103. Jeswjint K&o Holk&r, after conjmirting many 
mint mad in 1808, and died so in 1811. His State was now in a 
^condition of extreme disorder. It was admmistered by Tylsi Baf, 
a com^ubiae of Jeswant R&o in the ifame of IVlalk&r 

Holk&r^ an illegitimate son m that chief. In 1(810, Daulnt B&o 
Sindia made G>waliar his head-luarters. f 

1 Q 4.0 lilie nnme of Amir Khan appears frequently in the 
history of this period. He wafj^an Afgliiii adventurer, who^ided , 

-Jortwant R^o llolk&r in his eurly 600 )^ b^cnme his 

greatest general, took the control of afiidrg during his^insanity, 
and was bent on estabUshing himself in Uajput&na (1809). 

§ ioa. Ill Puna from 1803 to 1810, Colonel Sir Barry Olose 
was R^ident. B&ji R&o was full of hatred to the English, while 
sensible of the strengtli which tlieir troops^ave him. He pro¬ 
fessed the utmost cordiality; but intriguea with Sindia. His 
great delight was to humble and oppress the families that had 
been opposed to his party. Ilon'ble Mountstuart 

Eiphinstone, wh 9 . had been on General ^"elleslcy’s staff in 1803, 
aiijl who had just returned from his celebrated mission to Kmul, 
was appointed Resident. lie know the people and the work, and 
bad much (1iii»ct personal intercourse with the natives. « 

* § 106. W^are now introduced (1813) to the man»wh^se*con- 
ficxion consu^miAcd tlie ruin of the Mahrattas. Trimhakji^ 
was a spy ; and had risen, by every infamous compliance, 
tw the position of chief favourite of Baji R&o II. This man laboured 
success to impress«his master with the idea that he could res¬ 
tore the Mahratta power to the state in which it was under the first 
great Pesliwds. His pruelty and violence in the exercise of the 
office of prime minister, whiclf he soon obtained, were unbounded. 
134ji R&o was induced to open communications with 8india, 
Ifolk&r and llaghuji Bhonsl^ ; and his design was^ restore the 
Mahratta confederacy. The province of Gnjarat was now rniicU 
under British influence. T'he Resitftnt was Colonel Walker, and 
Lisjneaaurcs delivered it from anarchy. There wes-e disputes 
between B^jl l^o and tli« Giiikwhir’s government, regarding debts 
due to the court; and Gang4dhar Sfi^stri was sent to dis^ss 
the it]HUe% The Sdstri, a Br&hinan, was assassinated by Ti^- 
bakp's agents, with K&o's concurrence, at tite sacred shrine 

of i^andlinr|iui\ This outrage fiUsJuifiwvtry mind with horror. 
Mr. Elphitmton© required the punishment of the asaadein; and 

Trlmbakji was confined in the fort of 'fbdna, on ihe iflond of 
Salsette. Froin^^thence he escaped, thrnnglt the contrivance of a 
Muh|attaho)*se-Kceper; who, while cleaning bis mnsteris horse out¬ 
side 1me for^A-^igjthe whole plan of escape to the ppsoner withir^ 
ijaaiiBiMiiuilikji.waB now supplied secretly with money by the PcsUw4, 
andpn>ceei^ll-to raise troops and organize »m insurrection to drive 
the British from the country. Mr. Eiphinstone, with the utmost 
forbearance,, prudence and firmness, tried to bring B&ji K&o to a 
better mind, and to retrace his steps,, It was, however, necessaiy 
last to assume a most decided tone. A new treaty was pre- 
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pared,* and £4!^ coinpelled to sign it (1817), circumscr^bin|^ 
ms power. Ahmndiiagar was ceded to tiae Ifinglish. Trimbakji 
was to be given up; b'ut be managed to elude his pursuers* 

§ t07.^ The Mar(]^is of llastin^<a liad succeeded as QoTcvnor- 
General (Octcd)er 1813) ; and it became evic^ent that Amir Kban 
(§ 104/ tind the Pindaric must be jJ|Ut down. The ^inddriB were /' 
a Collection of the lowest freeho^ers, the very refuse «f all tlv! 
lawleil&, predatory hordes that in^i^ted the Dakhin* They had 

followed, like obsceuo beasts of prey, the armies of the early 

Mahrat^ chieftains^ by whom assignments of land had been made 
to them on the banks of the Xarbaddah. 

Their 6rst conspicuous leader was Kharim Khanj who had been 
imprisoned by Sindia in Gwaliar, and was not released til^ 1810* 
Another was Chitu^ who was kept in confinement by Amir Klian 
till 1816. Armed with Mahratta spears, every Ifith man having a 
matchlock, and about tvvo-fifths well armed and mounted, they 
sallied forth, pluuderiifg, burning villages, torturing the people, 
committing every imaginable excess. When the Maliratta chief- 
taiiit ceased tO' be engaged in endless wars, these Pind&ris lost 
their occupation, as jackals attending those expeditions. They 
now plundered on their own account^ and gradually ^icreused the 
field ('heir operations and the diiring of their exploits. 

§ 108. The beginning of the war in Nep&i w^m unfavourable 
to the English. [&<? Chap* X., § 54.1 This Encouraged the 
MaUrattas to contemplate the renewal of their conf^eracy. 
They encouraged the Pindiria and the Path&ns^ under 
- KhAu in ihe'r excesses; but the time had not cotnC for any 
open hostilities. In March 1616, llaghijyi Blionsle of llarar 
died* PoTBaji succeeded in NAgpiu*; but being idiotic, his cousin, 
Apfd Saheb became regent. \t^ith him a treaty wsis made, hf 
winch the N^^gpur State came fully under the stibsidiary system. 
Yet he too was secretly in the conspiracy of which B^'i Kao 
n. was the head, against the English supremacy. 

§ 109* Lord Hastings, in 1817, resolved to put down fins^Uy, 
not only the PindAris, but all the preda^ry powers of Central 
Ii(dia. This was required by humanity, not less i^n by policy. 
The treaties of 1805 had been virtually annulled, by the intrigues 
of Sindia and HoIkAr, and Iqr their constii^t y^olation of them. Tlie 
Qovernor-Qenerars pla«^.^» *0 surround the infested districts with 

troopa, and thus to hem in and destroy the rava^ersand thei** allies. 

§ ird. The Governor-General took up his position with the 
main army near Gwaliar, where Sindia was coc^pcdled to si^n a 
treaty, by which he engaged fully to co-operate with the Pj^itisli 
in restoring ppace and order, by the exterminati.?it-/ir all tUe pre¬ 
datory bands; a measure of wmch he especially was ^ 

fruits* Amir XbAti now made an agreement by which his Jagir 
was guaranteed to him, and he agreed to disband his lawless 
bands* The fanfiily still possess Tank. Many other petty duL-dV 
tains put themselves folly under British protection. Sir J<dtii 
Malcolm wa^ appointed the 9>geut of the Govemor-Oenerel vtixh 
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ampfe political powers }n the Dakhin. •Hinif B&ji R&o dficeived 
by his protestations. ** Mr. Elphinstone ivas convinced of his 
treacherous designs. ^ ^ • t 

§ 111. ^ Now we must relat^ the first great episode of the Fin- 
dAri War.^ 'J'he PelhwA waa|already maturing his plans, for an 
attack on the Residency.* Mr/Elphinstone, aware of his duplicity, 
trould gtVe*him nfi pretext foy ft rupture, by any open pxfpora- 
tiohs, or by an exhibition of distrust. The reshwa^s troops * 
WGr<^ gathering round and hemming in the British* Mr* Elphin^ 
stonb from the terrace of the residency could hear the din of their 
preparations ; but with quiet dignity he made only such unosten- 
tatiuuf arrangements as Ihe merest prudence demanded. * He 
brf>ug^ the British troops together to Kharki, four miles from 
Piina. The Peshwa's prime minister and Oommaudcr-iri-Chief 
was BApu Gokla. When it was evident that the attack was 
about to begin, Mr. Elphinstone withdre^to Kharki; and a battle 
ensued (Nov. 5,1817) between the Mai^atta army which consisted 
of 18,000 horse, 8,000 foot with fourteen guns, and Major F(fd’a 
troops, consisting of 2,800 rank and ^e, of ^om 800 were 
Europeans. ,|The Mahrattas were easily driven off. The Peshwi 
plundered fh^^ residency, and murdered several officer^who were 
seisced while tW veiling. * • • ^ 

§ 112. Geiwal* Smith, who was encamped near the Chanddr 
hills, now marched on Puna. B&ji RAo fled before him. He oc* 
copied the city, and then pursued the FeshwA; who fled to Mah- 
fanif (a sacred place ndkr Satara, nt the confluenffe of the Vena ^ 
and Krishna), then to Pandharpur, then to the north of Juner^ 
where he fortified himself at BamanwAri, and finally to the south. * 
Then the llajA of Satara joined the English general. 

§ 113. Meanwhile a battalion, consisting of about dOO men 
belonging to the 1st Regiment was sent for from Semr by Colonel 
Barr, who then commanded in Pdia. It marched on the 31st 
December, 1817, attended by 300 irregular horse, all under the 
coi^mand of Captain Francis Staunton. On reaching KoregAm 
(January 1, 1818), they found *25,000 Mahrattu horse on the 
opposite banl^of the Bliiina. These, with 5,000 of the P^shwITs 
infantry, attacked the British troops ; who were exhausted hy a 
long night march, wcjrta ifithout food or water, and compellea to 
fight unc^r a blazing sun. 'Phe <!RliYifS£ raged all day, .md at 
night&U the PealiwAM army rs^troated. The PoshwA l^mself, 

from a height two miles distant beheld the fight. Gwtainlstaun- 
tou lost 175 meniin killed andifounded; but the Mahrattas lost 
abou(|j500 men. 

Tl^ was thft i]iA9t heroic event of the war: the Jmtfious defemit ^ 

§ 114. The FeshwA now fled towards the Carnatic. On the 
bank of the Gutpurba, he found General Thomas Munro, Com- 
missioner of the Ceded Diatricts (afterwards Governor of 
Madras), with troops he had raised on the ready to opposo 
him. He then fled towariis Sholipur, Oh February 10, ISiS, 
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Snt&rft'^wftP taken. The next <lay a pmolaraation vrns^ ispiied^ 
declaring that B&ji Rau and his family were excluded from all 
ahar^ in the government, which was assumed by the Governor- 
General, reserving a sinall tract aroi^d Saturn for the comfortable 
and dignified maintenance of thelR&ji. . Thus fell tlfe house of 
Viswunfi-th, whicdi from In 14^^onteinpor<iry with the 
English House of Brunswick) had in rmity swayed thj KlahratUr 
scepti^. Blyi R&o, < 5 iftcr wandering" about with his army, suffering 

gr«at privations, anddooking vsiinly for holp from the IViahratta 
chiefs, themselves in great straits, surrendered to Sir John 
Alidcolm, who guaranteed him the princely pension of eight lakhs 
of rupees per annum. BUhavMU. Cawnpur, was assigned as 
his residence. There lie died in January 1851. Trinjbiikji 
managed to evade his pursuers, till he was seized by Lieutenant 
Swanston, and was retained a prisoner, to tlie period of his death, 
in the fi>rt of Chandr, in Bengal. Bfiji B&o hod no sons. He 
adopted Sirik Dhandu Phnt, commonly called the Nana 8tdieb. 

§fJ15. Appd /Sahet (sfbmetimes called Mudaji Blionsle :— see 
§ Iw), regent of Nagpur, procured the inuidcr of Parsaji (though 
this was not then known), and so succeeded him. H^^ determined 
to abet thti. Peshw& in his schemes. Mr. Jenkins was t^en Hevident. 
^pp4 Saheb^did not show his real colours till Noveir^er *24, 1817. 
He was not aware then that the Pcslma had made^is attack, and 
failed. Mr. Jenkins hnd about 1,400 men fit for duty. App& 
Salieb’a troops were about 18,000. 

^ § 116. The*residency was ut Sitahaldi,ja hill to the west of 

* NAgpur. The attack was failed ciiicfiy by tlie gallantry of Captain 

. Fitzgerald. It began on the svenin^ of November 26, and was 
not finally repulsed till about noon Iche next day. 

§ 117. Reinforcements soon arrived. AppA Saheb suiTcn- 
dered. The Jort of Nagpur, still held by the Arab mercenaries, 
was stormed. AppA was reinstated with the most stringent pro¬ 
visions ior his fidelity to the "British power. He began almost 
immediately to intrigue again, wa.*? arrested by Mr. Jenkins, end 
sent, by command of the Goveroor-Gcnerajp to be imjmsoned at 
AjJiiiiAbad; bul escaped on the road, joined ChittT the PiiidAri 
chief, imd after many wanderings took refuge with . the Bfkiis, 
with whom he lived and died in utter obsourk^.y. A grandson of the 
late Raghuji lihonsl^ wffA*|Vt!r4non the Masnad^ assuming bis gi'nnd- 

father*8 natrje. From this time NAgpnr may be considered- to be 
under jrtritish govemmeiit; and under Mr. Jenkins, the Resident, 
it flourished greatly. Haghuji dying in 1853 w^hout issue, his 
dominions were annexed. Under successive British Oomin^ion- 
grs, the whole district has since attained unprece^nted prosj^rity. 

§ 118/ We must return from these two episodes, 
the fortunes of the last Peshwa and of the NAgpiir RAj, to the 
PindAris. 'I'hey were under three leaders, Chitu, Kharitu, and 
Wasil Mdhainmad. Sir John Malcolm, in concert with the 
generals of the other divisions, gradually drove them from their 
haunts, across the Narbaddah. Chitu finally took refuge in Holkar^a 
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can:^) neaV Mahidpur, Tulsi Bai, tl\e regent (§ 103), .had at 
length been compelled by the chiefs around her to join the con¬ 
federacy against the British, and had marched to that place, 
wha*e a great and decisive hM^ttle was fouglft. Tulfi Bai wdb put 
to death her troops, because they suspected her of a design to 
treat with dtffe l^mglish. • I # 

% § 11&. •Malh6r B.&o Holf&ii?s troops were about 20,000 in 
number, on the Sipra, .a tribif^iry of the Chaiubal. Sir J, flwlop » 

and Sir c!‘Oaged tlie river^ att»icWed the etiemy’a 

strong position, carried it; dispersed them, and gained wcomplete 
victory, December 21, 1817. At Mandoswar, January 6, 1818, a 
treaty between the youn^ Malhfi,r U4o Holk4r and the Governor- 
Gene]^! was signed. By this treaty he abandoned nil authority 
over the Bajpilts, and placed himself ab^Jutely under British 
protection, thus securing his territories and his dignity, Daulat 
li&o Sindia, overawed by the near aj>nroacli of Lord Hustings* 
army, remained quiet; and there is notnlng more of importance 
to record of him. • • 

, § 120. Of the three Pindari leaders, Kharimjihdn snrren«red 
to Sir J. ]^a!colin in February 181b; TFaxJT i\Juhatntnad gave 
himself up to Sindia, and subsequently poisoned bi#nself; and 
.Ckitu only j^smained. He was driven from one phiae ai#othe^ 
his foliowers^radually forsaking liini, until he was devoured by a 
tiger in the jnbgles near Asirgurh, The fort of Asirgarh itself 
taken by General Dove ton, April 9, 1819. 

• ' 121. The conclusion of the IMmUri war vsas marked by a 

general arrangement with the lesser chiefs whom the Mafarsittas^ 
had hitlierto oppressed, bringing them under British protection.^ 
After the surrender of Baji liao, the Kaja of Sat&ra was, with 

* great pomp, restored, find seated oti the throne by the British au¬ 
thorities. Lie immediately issued a proclamation, rr^kins; over the 
government to the British Residen^. He complained bitterly of 
B4ji Kao, who among other things had given an order to the- 

,ig 9 .vernor of the fort of Wassota, where the Baja aifd Ids family 
were conhned, to p|it*t]ieai alkto death, rather than allow them 
to fall into tSe hands of the British. The U&j&'s name was Pri^tkb 
8ingh, th«n in his 27th year. The territoiy assigned to^liim was 
tlie tract between 4he»Warna and the Nira, from the base of 
the Syhadri tnountaiiis to Paiuihai^ur?''^ 

General Thomas Muuro reduced all the country to Sholapur, 
including Ba<laini. The Bombay Government cfinqiiered^he Oon- 
can. Raigarb^ the fntnous capitid of Bivaji, the strongest fort in 
the j^ast, was taken. May 7. The forts from Puna to Ahtnadnagar, 
and thcKse in ths«Ch&nddr range, were taken by Eidridge, 

^sSk^i@a»cl*NlcDowell, and Colonel Cuimingham. The whide country 
was now divided among various British officers, who gradually 
brought it into Orders The Bhils of the mountains adjoining 
Kh&ndt*sh were reduc^ to submission by Sir John Malcolm^ 
From tliat tune to this the progress of Gie Mahriitta coua^ " 

- lias been rapid ami unbrokt-n. ‘ / 
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THE PORTUGUESE IN INDIA. 


§ 1. Early Portuguese eaterprise. § 2. The sea-route between Europe 
luid India discovered by Yasco da Gama. § 3. Internal condition of 
India. § 4. Gama at Calicut. § 5. Expedition of Cabral. § 6. Second 
expedition of Gama. § 7. E|;pedilion of Albuquerque. § 8. Alm^da, 
the ^rst Portugu^e Viceroy. § 3. Albuquerque, the second Viceroy. 

§ 10. He largely ext^ds Portuguese power. § 11. Capture oi Ormos 
and Malacca* § i2. Dismissal and death of Albuquerque.^ § 13. Cap* 
ture oh Difi. v§ 14. Siege of Diu. § 15. De Castro, “^ceroy. § 16» 
bombination against the Portuguese. § 17. Decay of ^or^gueso power. 

§ 1. During the Middle Ages, European intercourse witl 
India was waitily carried on by tbe enterprise of the mariti)!!^ 
^ nations inhabiting the shores of the Mediterranean; and latterly 
^ chiefly by the Venetians and Genoese, who traded with the ports 
* of Syria and Egypt, whither Indian ^jroduce was brought through 
Persia or by the Red Sea. But during the fifleenth century the' 
Portuguese became great navigators, encouraged by the eiiihu- 
eiasQi of Prince Henry, son of John I. of Portugal, and 

grandson of John of Gaunt:, the English Duke of Lancaster. 
After the discovery of Madeira in A. D. 1420, and of the Cape^^e 
Verd islands in A. D. 1460, the greats o^Jjject the Portugue&e 
navigators had in. view was to complete the circfSt of Africa. 
This gvand design they accomplished, and in doing in’ 
the whole face of Europeliin affairs. r « 

§ 2. In 1486 Barthol«caewiriDiaz, an experienced and enter* 
prising navigator, passed the most southerly point oT Africai 
naming^t the Cape of Tempests; but King John II., who had 
fiur more comprehensive views, called it the Cape^f Good Hope, 
A new route of uavigatdon to the East was thus discovered. In 
1^7 Vasco da Gama was sent out by King Emmq^ttoel, the enl^ht* 
ened patron of sea-adventui^. He passed the southern 
of the mighty continent, without encountering any storms or dan* 

S ets; and skirting the eastern coast of Africa, procured a pilot at 
lelinda, steered ooldly across the Indian Ocean, and cast anchor 
off Calicat, on die 11th of May 1498. Vasco da Gama now 
knew that his name would rank with that of Columbus; and hia 
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diwjDveiy ^ad the eSect of entirely altering the route ,of the ' 
traffic between Europe and India, abd of placing the trade 
entirely in the hands of the Portuguese. * 

§• 3. JThe Emperor reigning in Debli atsthat time waft Sikan^ 
dar, the »cond of the house nf Lodi. [Chap. 11., § 78]. A. D. 
1488—1«7,* • , I • 

The JSqJimani^ dynasty tl4sn^ ruling in the Dakhin was under 
\he weak Mahmdd 11. fallingito pieces. [Chap. IV., § 10}. , 

The BijApiir kingdom, cstaSliahod A. D. i%89, by Yuauf Adil* 
8h4h, possessed the Concan, between the Western Ghats and the 
<5oast, from Goa to Bombay. [Chap. IV., § 12]. 

Sc^th of Goa the country was under petty B6jas. Th& most 
considerable of these was the 'ramurin or Zamorin of Calicat. 
[Chaf. L, § 94]. 

BAbar was then engaged in his arduous Struggles west of the 
Indus. [Chap. III., § 3]. 

§ 4. The Raja of Calicat was a Hindu. The port was open 
to merchants of every nation ; but the trade was in the hands of 
the Muhammadans (or Moors) from Arabia, Egyj^, and the ei^tcrn 
<jbast of Africa. Muhammadanism hftd mane great progress in 
Malabar o#ing to the efforts of the Arabian traders^ Of these 

* converts the Mapillas (Moplas) are the desceQdaiy;s. ^ The 
Miihaminadsb) traders, wlio trafficked in every gi'eat portof Indid^ 
Africa, and the Mediterranean, were the rivals and bitter enemies 
^f the Portuguese; and often combined with their fellow Muham> 

^snadans in India. ^ ^ 

l)a Gama landed with great pomp, and had an interview with^^ 
the KAji, who received him with kindness ; which, however, was 
soon turned into suspicion b 3 i the artifices of the Moors. Finding* 

• bU armament insuffioieut, he returned to Portugal, where he 
a.rrived in August 1499. 

g 5. The next expedition, under Almrez C^ral^ saile^l in 
A. D. 1500. Cabral, in sailing southward through the Atlantic, 
was carried too far towards the west; a fortunate ac^dent, for he 
tktis discovered the fertile, finelv-woodcd coast of Brazil, which 
has ever skace beentn the hanas of Portuguese princes. Cajjjral 
arrived ai^alicat in September 1500. He was at first receded with 
kindness, out jealousie^ soon arose. He captured a ship belong* 
ing to the Moors; wLo in revenge ^tacked the factory and massa* 
•cred fifbj the Portuguese. Cabral revenged himself by 

burning the Moorish ships and bombarding the town; after which 
he withdrew to Cocliin, a city second at that time to Calicat only. 
Here he was wSll received, as at Caiinanor also. The U&j&s of 
thesS places wgre at enmity with their nominal superior the 
Oabrifl returned to Lisbon, July 31, iSoi^ where tfie 
etopy of his disasters excited strong interest. 

§. 6. Vasco da Gama was soon at the head of a new expedi¬ 
tion, bent on reven^g tbe^ sup]^osed wrongs of Cabral, ami cm 
<iarrying things with a still lu^^er hand. He tarnished the 
of his name by seizing a Moorish ship, and burning it with 
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*all its cruvv. AnclioriTig otl' C^dirat lie demanded re<lrefiA for t^bo 
injuries'sustained by Cabi'al; and when S 9 me delay occurred, 
collected fifty natives from difierent ciiptured ships, cut thek* 
tbroatr^ sendmg their* hands and feet on shore to the ZfimDtjR. 
Af(er this the natives contrived to him into their p<^ ver, but 
he escaped and set sail for Portug^. This expedition seems to 
have been entirely fruitless. ^ r 

§ 7» . The next expedition, in lS04, was under the two brothers ‘ 
Alphotifif) ami Francisco Albuqtierr|ne, and Saldanha. At thiD 

} >eriod the Zamorin. enraged at the countenance afibrded to the 
oreignors ny the llAja of Cochin, had attacked and driven him 
from his capital to the island of Vipeen,. where he was respued 
by Alphonse Albuquerque. After an unsuccessful attempt to 
arrange matters with the Zamorin, the Albuquerqnes retiirned 
to Europe, leaving the fleet in the hand of Duarte Pacheco. The 
hitter was a man of rare valour, a most able commander, and far¬ 
sighted politician. His gpeat exploit was the defence of Cochin, 
and the signal defeat of thec^bnnidable armaments of the Zamo¬ 
rin. socmer ht^d the Albuquenjues departed than the Zamorin 
•again attacked CocivYa with an overwhelming force. Pacheco took 
the command of the Cochin forces, consisting of a few hundreds 
'of native sdldiers and 400 Portuguese- With these he defeated 
a& aiiiiy &»f 50,000 men, trained by some Milanese ds'serters, and 
aided by a fleet of 160 vessels. Not one of the defenders fell. 
A second attack and a third were similarly repulsed, with great, 
slaughter; and Pacheco had at length the ^satisfaction «)f seeing^ 
*\fac Znmoriif s armament return to Calicat utterly defeated. Lope 
Soctre^ soon supei*seded I’achcco, who had spent his fortune in his 
iiouiitry’s service. Sonrez took Cra^igaiior ; but by his over¬ 
bearing temper he destroyed the prosp^ect of peace witli the 
Zamorin, and returned to Europe. 

§ 8. Francesco Almbyda, the 

India^ was sent out in A. D. 1505. 

He received an embassy from _ , _ „ 

bringing splendid presents, and pflering t^he liaj&'s daughter m 
marriage to Prince John, son of King iSmmanuejt. During 
AIm%yda*g time a dreadful tragedy took place at Quilon (or 
where a Portugi!:ase factor interfered with the Moors, 
who retaliated by buming^^^church with thirteen men in It. This 
ho avenged by burning their fleet. 

This y^ar me Mamluk Sultan of Egypt, Kbansd Gbori, fitted 
oiit a fleet to contest with the Portuguese the empire of fbe 
Arabian Sea ; he was instigated by the Yonetians, wlfb wei^ jealous 
of the monopoly of Indian productions now possessed by PoAu- 
gal? A terrible ^aval bkttle was fought off Chaifl, whid^Ioateil:; 
two days. The Egyptians were aided by the King of 
Mahmiid Bigara, who sent a fleet under a skilful admiral. 
Mahmud hekq fitted out his fleet originally to destroy pirates; 
but he DOW zealously aided the Sultkn. The Musalmati fleet on 
tliis occasion gained an advantage. I'ke death of Almeyda*# 


first 


Portuguese 


Viceroy of 
Vijayanagar (or Narsinga) 
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lievoic soA and the humanity and courtesy of Aiaz, tlie*Oujarftt 
admiral, Ire especially to be noted in mis adair. Youn^ Lorenzo 
Almeyda* was woiindra. The combined fleets of the I^usalmlns 
ware c^erwhelmingly sup^ior to hisowfl, and hi^ ship bad got 
ashore ;^et he made heroic eflbvts .to inahitain th^ ^ght till 
the advancing tide should (float his lAiip. He kept the whole 
^ squndaoiivof thcienemy at tAy^vand when his thigh was broken by 
a shot, caused himself to be*|^hed to the m^t, whence he 'cheered 
on his men, till he * fall mortally woiin(h?>d by a ball in the 
biwast. Aiaz treated the survivors tenderly, and wrdte a letter 
of condolence to Almeyda. 

§«e. Meanwhile (iit* 1508) Alphonso Albuquerque danded 
the second time in India, bringing a commission to supersede 
Almeyda, 'Albuquerque is therefore thj second Viceroy^ or 
Governor General of Portuguese India, Almeyda, refusing to 
yield to him, sailed on an expedition to attack the Musalm&n 
fleet, and to avenge the death of hi#Bon. He attacked l>4biil 
on his way, and burnt the city, wfth the most dre;tdful and 
^trociuus cruelty. He then sailed to thfc^ulf of Kainbiy, 
where he met the combined fleets ofF*Diu. jSe was completely 
successful,^ but stained his victory with the Idood of his 
prisoners. Portugal remained supreme in the AralAan* Gu^'. 
On his return to Cochin, he was with difficulty persuaded to 
resign his (office to Albuquerque, and set sail for Portugal, On 
^the way home, he landed on the African coast, and fell in a 

• miserable scuffle witli a bund of Hottentots.# Thus ignobly . 

perished (in 1509) the first Portuguese Viceniy. ^ 

§ 10. Albuquerque, bis successor, from the first burned wi'tli« 
ambition to reduce all lndia«beneath the sway of Portugal, The 

* anarchy which prevailed throughout the laud at the time favoured 

his design. The Muhammadan Empire north of tjie Narbaddah 
was in tluit state of disorganization which soon after (1526) invited 
Babar to its conquest; and the Bnlimiiii Dakhin kingdom was in. 
CQUi^e of dismemberment by its Viceroys. • 

•^Albuquerque nearW»lost his* life in an abortive attack oa 
Calicat. Urn next j&oject was to seize Goa, which is situated 
on an isli^d on the west coast, and then belonged to ^Bijapur* 
He took possession, of^it easily; but whs socm driven out by 
Yusuf Adil Sliah in person. A seewd attempt was successful after 
a pvo^vAoted contest. Ho hod thus got, whut he justly considered 

to be essential to Portuguese supremacy in the East, a Spacious 
harbour and a considerable city. He immediately sent embassies 
to the difiereol native courts, and received their envoys with 
greA spleudout>^ He encouraged intermarriages between 
, «nd r^pectable native flbi^Ues; and endeavoured in every 

way to eflect a permanent settlement in the country. 

§ II. OrmuZy an island which commands the enti*anoe to the 
Fetsian Gulf, had been nearly taken by Albuqueirque on his way 
out. He now fitted out a splendid expedition, which easily 
wrested it from its petty ruler, and this place soon became 
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centre of tKe trade between India, Persia, and Western^ A 

» splendid’ city rose on this unuivitmg sdi^ A. D. IfflO. Aa 
expedition planned by *hiYn against Aden &iled. Havinjg secured 
siich an admfrable et^orium as Omuz in the Arabian iiul^he 
now, !With ,&r^seeing wisdom, resolved to establish a in the 
Eastern Archipelago, wbtch should^ command the tradd' between 
India, China, and the vast islands of ^the Eastern seas. < H 3 fixed, 

, .upon Malacca^ and ,not without ^diciilty captured it from its' 

Malay foundara In 1514. H«re ton a splendid nity speedily voae. 

He strove^ here, as everywhere else, to join the natives nftid 
Portuguese by the bond of a common interest, treating them as 
friend? and equals. Albuquerque also -sent embassies to Siam^ 
Java, and Sumatra. 

§ 12. Put Albuquejpqiie was growing old ; and, strange tosay^ 
was superseded by Lope Soarez [^see § 7], t?ie third Portuguese 
Ficeroy. ^ Albuquerque, dismissed without a reason, and with¬ 
out anything that mighC^have softened the blow, died broken- 
heart^. In a ship, near HSoa, he breathed his last, tranquil at 
lengtlfi as death di «w near, and was buried on shore (A. D. 1515). 
A splendid monument siiirattcsts his merits. He was violent in 
some of hii actions; yet his general administration led to such 
apletidal rssnte, and bis personal qtialities were of so high an 
order, that his countrymen unanimously style hiiK>, the Great.’* 

The Portuguese Empire, if so it can be called, was now at ita 
zenith of glury. A few additiuii» weie made afterwards, and 
-during the reignr of Emmanuel and his son John HI. (1498j~ 
*^537) they acquired many settlements, some of which still belong 
()to Portugal. Their possessions were a few stations on the 
eastern coast of Africa, the island of Ormuz, Diu in Gujar&t, Goa 
und some lesser places on the west coast of India, several settle¬ 
ments in Oeyloc, a few inconsiderable stations on the Coromandel 
coast, Malacca on the Malayan peninsula, and some factories on 
the Malacca Islands. Their ^ possessions thus extended over 
] 2^000 miles coast. Over this immense aiea they had abo^t 

thirty factories in the most favourable positions. 

§dS. The circumstances under which £>iu becaUkO a Portu¬ 
guese cit> (1534) are remarkable. Hah&dur Shah wi^«Kingof 
Gujarat from A. D. 1526r' The troubles of the times enabled 
the Viceroys of Qujar&t to- inakitaiii, in general, their indepen- 
deitce (Chap. II., § 91); but Hum&yun (1531) made'anexpb^ition 
against fiaiiadiir, which was nearly successful. 'I'hen Hassein 
was taken (1534). This was the time chosen by Nuno da Cuuha, 
the Portuguese Viceroy, to attack Diu. The attack was unsuo- 
cesafttl; but Uahaddr entered into negotiations wjth the Pofta- 
guese, which resulted in their occupation of Din and the arectioc^ 
of a fort. There was, however, much jealousy on both aidesL 
Bahiddr one d%r went on board the ship where the Viceroy waa 
eiok, pretenqeid to be so; and an inexplicable tmnalt arose, ia 
whiok Baii&ddr was killed and' many mb&h l^ith natives and ' 
Portagueae. 
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^out jfae same time tbej took Daman, These twV email 
places stilf remain under the power of Portugal, • 

§ 14. frhe year 1538 is memorable fof the siege of Diu by 
tho«Giy|rat forces, aided bj. the Paslja of Egypt* unjer Ardors 
from his mperior, ^plaiman uie Magnificent, the Ottoman Solt&a 
of Constantinople. Orgcia de Norouhn was now Viceroy. But 

« > the brase Silveira must Be scribed the glory of ther gallant 
efence. The besiegers did t^ot desist froni the attempt till «the • 
Portuguese, who had‘fought with uupar^dlelod detorminatlon, 
weijp reduced to 40 persons. • 

§ 15. In 1545, tluau De Castro, one of the most celebrated 
of tlitf Portuguese Viceroys, arrived, and found the port of Diu 
hard pressed. He relieved it, took possession of the native city, 
and gave it up to indiscriminate plunder ou^ massacre. He then 
made a triumphal entry into Goa, with the royal standard of the 
Gujarat king dragged in the dust. This great Viceroy was dis^ 
interested, brave, and successful; but hili cruelties tarnished his 
fame, and prepared the way for tbo downfall of the Portuguese 
power in India. In fact, Indian history of accouiw of 

elipcditions in which the coast was ravaged,villages burnt 
and ]dundci*bd by tbe Portuguese. » « 

§ 16. In 1571, a conibiuutioii was formed by All Adih Sha^ 
of Bijapur, Murtw&a Nizam Shall of Ahiuadnagar, aud tbe Zamo* 

> •fill, to drive the Portuguese out of India. Goa was besieged by 
^ mighty host under Adil ^hah, and Cbaul by another at the same 
under Murtaza. But the valour of tlie Portugfiesc, and tbe skill 
ot their Vicer(»y, Luis de Ataiile, prevailed, and alter a ten months* * 
siege, Goa was saved. The other attacks too were repulsed. ^ 
The Portuguese settlcineutb iu India were now divided into 
*tl) rce distinct Governments,—Ceylon, Goa, and Malacca. But tho 
sure progress of decay was felt in all. ^ 

§ 17. From 1580 to 1640, Portugal was under the sway of 
Spain; and during that period, thdbgh isolated acta of heroism 
w€^re occasionally performed, the trade of Portugal declined, her 
cdlonies languished, and*her ma^time sceptre gradually passed 
ini.o the haim of the l!>utch. We fijid the degenerate successors 
of Albuqimrque trembling before Sivaji in 1662, paying tribute 
to the Mariruitas, although at times valiantly opposing them, and^ 
alns, sur]>assinu them in barbarity, ^ 

la lyao Chap. V, § 31], tho Mahruttas took Basaein after 
a terrible sif^e. This was a great triumph to that rising ;^wer. 

Sad is the record of the wresting from Portugal of her eastern 

B tfsesaions one oy one. In 1607, the Moluccas were seized by the 
utefi. In 162^Persia seized upon Ormuz; an^jl the Imam 
gradually stripped them of most of their possessions osk 
the east coast of Africa* In 1640, Malacca was occupied by the 
Dutch; and in 1656, they were driven firom Ceylon by tbe same 
indefiit^able enemy. The present possessions of Bortugal in 
India are (?oa, /Inmdn, and Di«, with a population ot about 
500,000. Introduction, § 14], 
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BUKOPEAN «EAST Il^DlA COMPANIES 

TO A. D. 1744. 


PART L THE DUTCH AND DANISH SETTLEMENTS. 

' § 1. Early European enft^rpriHe, § 2. The Dutch East India Com- 
paaay. § 8, llie Danes in India. 

§1. In ancient times «$ach empire as it rose, aimed at tlib 
conquest c/ India as ite crowninj^ triiinipb. In the riiiddle ages, 
triwleo wiHi India raised the imperial republics of Venice * 
and Genoa to a surprising pitch of greatness, ki modern times, 
the maritime powers of Europe have vied with one another in 
their efforts to obtain a monopoly of the eastern trade. Thq 
> desire to find a T'estenv route to India led Columbus to the <)is« , 
^coVery of America. The determination to find a route by sea 
f to India led to those expeditions which, in A. D. 1498, were, as 
we have seen, crowned with success when Vasco da Gama land¬ 
ed at Calicat. The Portuguese showed Europe the way to the • 
East. The rei^ord of their successes and failures we have given 
fli;jfj|^ap. VI. I’hey strove in vain to maintain an exclusive right 
to the navigation of the Ei&tern seas. Their mono^ioly was 
soon brokem They were followed in succession by the IJ^tch. 
(A. D. 1by the ISnglish (A^ D- ^ 30 %)^ by the French (A. h, t 
aniSI by 'tiie Danes (A. D. 16I6J. ^The Dii^cli had no-; 
sMiiev freed themselves from the tyranny of Spain (l/>09) than 
they turned their attenti^^n to the eastern Oracle. ^I'liey endea¬ 
voured, first of nil, to find aiAorihern route by sea to India and 
Ohhia. This failing, they sent out four ships under a inaft ^called 
Boutmi|^ who had obtained 6<ime knowledge of tlie east 
'i(^jDri594); The destination of these and of several succeeiHng 
eacpodxtions was the Eastern Archipelago, where they carried, 
a thrivii^ tirade in qiices. They soon, began c,to try to kup- 
]^nt tbe Portuguese, and easily expelled them'fitom tluteMolue^.^ 
cas. This led to open wav between the two'iiations; and in IGOS 
the Dutch exnellea the Portuguese from Amboyna and Tjdor, 
and fully established their supremacy in the eastern seas. 

f 9. In lfi56, the Dutch drove their rivals firom Geyhm, wfaerw 
they Aemaelves established large and prosperous factories. They . 
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ftt Idhgth Rinded the Colony of Batavia, on the iiorth-wesf coast 
, of Java, wnch is stilUflie capital of the^atch setUemeut^ in the 
• Bast. InP 640, they drove the Porttiguesa fl'om Malacca; and. now 
their rivals in the easte^ seas and isltftids were the '^Ei^Iish^ 
They verwsoon lost their suprema^. Their chief settlements 
in India mremt N a^apotam (taken irons Portugsil, 1660), Badras, 
P|illhAt,»and BynUpiuamT^ have all fallen into the 'KwSM 

of the British. [ITSS'I ^ ^ >> 

§ 3. I'he Government ofi)enmark has^^only held two settle- 
mei|ts in India, at Trmquehar (bought from the Haj^ of Tan- 
jor, A. D. 1616) and at Serampor or Srirampur on the HugIL 
Thesa were sold to the English in A. D. 1845. ^ ‘v 


PART II. THE EARLY ENGLJjSH IN INDIA. 

s 

§ 4. Early English e^cpeditions. § 5. The English East^India ^m- 
pSCiy. § 6. Hawkins and Middleton. § 7. 8ir IIMKas Roa § 8. Mr, 
Boughton. §i9. Madras founded. § 10. Siege of Surat. § LL Bombay 
• obtained from the Portuguese. § 1^. The English in BengaL ^ 1^. The 
Presidencies. § 14^FuTther progress m Bengal. ^ 

§ 4. The example of the Portuguese and Dutch was not 
Jost, upon the Efigliiih. One of tlie first PJ^glishmen who 
visited India, was a man of tlie name of Stevens, who went to 
i^Goa. The narrative of his travels excited immense interest in 
»-• England. Then came the travels of Storey, Newberry, Leedes, 
tttid Fitch. They carried a letter from Queen Elizabeth to 
Akbar. ^ 

§5. Accordingly, in A. D. 1600, the most e.xtraordi]fS^ 
chartered body that was ever foAned, the British East-I^ia 
Company, was incorporated by Queen Elizabeth. At the tinse 
m^great enthusiasm was^hown. he second Company was formed 
in A. D. IGM; and ttfe two wore united by King William IIl^ 

§ 6. ^ Meanwhile an expedition under Captain Muwkin# 
arrived in piirut in 1§08^ with letters to Jahangir from James I., 
and from the East India Compngy. Hawkins delivered his 

letters itt peraoA^ was honourably rcoeivod, and rcxnavncd at Agrah 

for three years. Sir H. Middleton arrived at J^drat iH l609* 
Here die Company's first factory was established in 16lXf 
Jahangir, in tfie year of his marriage with Ndr "Jahan, gave 
permission to tl|p English to establish four factories in Lis domi- 
p^ms, Tiiliia faroftn was signed in X&XSU 

^ § 7* The .embassy of Sir Thomas Roe (in 1615) was of more 
importance, lie was received with great kindness, and had 
ample opportunities of seeing the Emperor's court and oapitaL 
General permission to trade throughout the empire was now 
granted. 
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NeWi^ DeUli was tlipii in coni'i^e of erection, and ttie ma|^t«» 
Ciceot bvildingfl were beheld by" the Englishpvtsitors in weir fbun- 
da^ion and growth. [Cliap. III., § 62.]. In 1616, theCor^pany had 
fiiclcniies at Sdra^ CtililBaty and MasuUnaUin. They had ihno many 
settlements icTSHe E^iern Arc}iipelago,'Tnc1ii^^^ one A Bantam 
in Jam; and to this thedndian aettlernents were suhominatei 

§ The year 1624 is rendered remarkable by tfee ^oonces-- 
.sionLtathe Conipatiy o^the power tj/punish their servants, even 
capitally. They lia^r thufl become rulera/ This is looked uj*on 
as an era ra their histozy. This year permission was given to ^he 
English to trade with Bengal, but they were restricted to the 
one pprt of Pippli near Midnapiir. . 

Daring the mgn of Shah Jahan (in 1636), Mr. Boi^||Pvh, an 
English Surgeon, was sent, according to the Emperor's request, 
to attend his sick (daughter; and succeeding in curing her, he 
obtained from the Emperor's gratitude extensive privileges for 
Iiis countrymen. 

§ 9. In 16^ Fort St!' George, or Madras, was founded by 
Mr. '^Francis The Coromandd coast was, in fact, fouqd 

more convenient for the purchase of “ piece goods,” muslins from 
Dacca, and, cotton goods from the Dakhtn. Madras iVas fortified 
at the<. ocLUimcnd of Charles I. He blamed the Company for 
neglecting to eetfiblisk fortified factories^ where the Aiwg's sw&- 
jecte could renide wiOi safety ’ ' 

lu IjQdSy Madras was made a sraarate Presidency. , 

In 1661, Charfes II. issued a new Charter 

§ 10. The military reputation of the English was extended 
by the defence of Siirat by Sir G, Oxenden (Governor of Bombay v 
*'1665'*7), when attacked by Sivaji in '1664. [Chap. V., § 10]. All 
fled but the English. They resisted the invader, and protected' 
the inhabitant. Aurangzeb testified his admiration and gra¬ 
titude {1667] oy remitting certain duties and charges payable 
by them to the imperial treasd^y. 

§ 11. Iufl668, Bombay, which had been given as part of the 
-dowry of Catherine of Braganza, the queen of Charles II., w^s 
made over to the Company, and made t^e chief Presidency in 
India. It was made chief seat of British Government 
in 1 6 §, 8. As early as 1664 they traded. wi$h Malabar, and in 
1708 obtained a grant of Te^icheri. It was in JjSiKS, that the 
^ ten trade” was first heard of. 

§ 12.^ in 1696, the villages of Chattanatti, Calcutta, and 
Govindptir wer^urchased from Azam, grandson of Aurangzeb. 
A. fort was ordered to be built, and called Fort Williani in 
honour of King William III. The History of Calcutta to '1756 
is little else than a record of the efforts of the British m^rcliante 
to resist the exactions of the Nawab of Murshidabad. In UJLii 
4 deputation was sent to the Emperor Farrukh Siyav to secure 
41 greater degree irf* protection from the native powers [see 
Ill,, § 119]. They were successful, and Calcutta was tiiere- 
^bn declared a separate Presidency. 
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merchant.* Froxfi these la|t «tfae Members of Council were 
chosen, and one of them was selected as President of the HjoUbry. • 
$ 14. The Nawab of Bengal, Jafar Khte, died in 17Sd, and 
wa& succeeded by liis son Shuja-ud*din Khan. One of his 
Vmaras was the adventurer Alirardi Khan. In 17JIS. ^he 
Mabfhttaa attacked Bengill, demanding Chauth, It was th«en the 
Mahr^tta ditch was dag to afiord protection against a repetition 
of the attack. For the further History of the British Settlementa 
in Bengal, see Chap. IX. 


'he use of the term Pr/sside^cy requires explAttatiou. 
lishment at*each principal seat of trade conli&ted of 
senior and junior, who conducted the trade fiyptorfl« 
i goods, inspected them, and ^^spatcfadh them $ and 
{ho were >lie clerks and book-keepers. A writer after 
bbcame a fhctor^ after thfhe years more a senior 
• Froxfi these h 
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PART III. THE FRENCH JNINPTJ* • 

§15. Caron and tbe French East India Company. § 16. Pondicherry 
* founded by Mania. § 17. Attacked by the Dutch. § IS^Clfander^ 
nagar and Malid* taken. § 19. Duplcix in Chandernagar. § 20. 
^^[TumaH. § 21. Chanda Saheb. § 22. Kdrikal taken. § 28. The 
Mahrattas. § 24. Duplelx Governor-General. § 25. I 4 & Bourdonnais. 
*§ 26. Summary of affair? in the Dakhin. ^ 


§ 15. Vainous French East India Compauies were formed and • 
** ^expeditions made by that n?ition, from A. D. 1604. But the 
'celebrated ColJjert has the merit of establishing the Company on 
a firm footing, in 16§.4; Louis XIV. declaring4hat trade to 
India was not beneath the dignity of a noble. This company was 
dissolved in 1769, Their first settlement in India was at mrat, 
wl'^re both the English and the Hutch had fiourishiflg factories. 
Tlie leader was Francpil Caron. • 

§ 16. IPI674 they bought a piece of land from the Bija|Far 
Government, on which they erected the city called novf Pondi« 
cherry (Puthu^^ckerif) dTrangois Martin, an honoured name in 
French JEIistory, was its founder.* His first great danger was* 
from Siviqi, who during bis great expedition to the Carnatic • 
threatened Pondicherry, but was conciliated by the Judicioua 
measures of thci French Governor. 

§ 17. His next enemies were the Dutch, who in 1693 attacked 
and took the totm. In connection with this, the« reply of B&A 
ISiiltj [Ch%>. y.} to the Dutch, who offered to bu^ Poudicherjrr, 
deserves to be remembered. The French,” said he, ^ fairly 
purchased it, and paid a valuable consideration for it and 
all the money in the world would never tempt me to dislodge 
them*” But pocor B4m Ilaj was soon cooped up in GihjV 
and the Mughuls received tke Dutch bribe, and aided thmt 
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in tbe^ attack* In 1697, tbe peace of Rjswick Ws ei^ed* 
PoiuKcSerry was reatoredy and Martin Returned iM triumph, 
to enlarge and fortify it, and to raise it by skilful p<pScy, good ^ 
govei^ment, and fair "dealing, to tha rank of a great Olunmefcial 
city. lie was an able man, and a magnanimons and d$ interested 
patriot. Mr. Thomas Fitt, grandfather of the Earf of^'Chatham, 
was then Governor of Madras. fl6^8—1700].' • ^ 

• $ IB. In 1688, tlie French obtained from Aurangeeb a settle¬ 
ment at CbandemagSr an tbe HugU. In 172 ^, Muhe was added 
to the French possessions. It was taken chiefly by tbe da^ng 
and ingenuity of a young French naval officer, Bertrand Francois 
Idahiuie la BourthnnaU. 

§ 19, In 1731, Joseph Fran 9 oia Ditpleix was appointed 
Director of Chandernagar, which he raised from a welKnigh 
deserted port to a flourishing emporium. He also amassed by 
trade, then permitted to the company’s servants, a vast fortune. 
There he remained till l V4l. 

§ 20. Meanwhile in the Isle of France and in Bourbon, a 
prei^ colony had founded. The French governor of the^e 
islandB, M. Dumas, in 1735, became Govemor-Oei»ei’al of the 
French poosessions in India, which position he fllled till succeed* 
od by Dhpleix in 1741. Dumas ivas w(krthy of Ins predecessor 
Martin, xn Ins time began that system of interference with the 
affairs of tbe Hindu princes which has led to such mighty"^ 
results. 

Ill 1710, Sa’a^at-ullab Khan wa.s appointt:d Nawab of the Gar^ 
natk*. [Chap. HI., § 130]. lie was the first who attempted to 

• make the office hereditary. Jn 1733, he died at his capital Vellor,*^*^ 
and his nephew Dost AH succeeded’iiini. He relied greatly on the ** 
French, as the only European nation whose position at that time 
coiiimanded nespect. By his influetu-e the right of coining was 
conceded to the French by Muhammad ISbah, the Emperor of 
Dehli. (1719—1748). 

Meaiiwliife it must be remembered that Kizam-til-Mulk evas 
Viceroy of the Dakbiii, and Buji liao th^. great Peshwa of the 
Mahrattas. ^ ^ 

§ 21.'* Tbe most proj^uinent person in the Cam<;.tic, how¬ 
ever, af that time was a sou-in-law of Dost AH, whose name was 
Chandi Saheb, who iisaume4!f^ the position of a«free Innce, and 
who wfi.fi entbusiiiatically devoted to tlie French, hy whom h« 
was always supported. In 1736, Chanda Saheb made himself 
master of Trichinapalli by treachery. The R^a of that place 
died without heirs, and a dispute arising, the widow appli^jd to 
Dmit AH, Nr.wab of Arcot, for assistance. sent Chanda 
8 abeb, who entered tbe city, after taking m oath f5 defeni 
the JBAni; but immediately imprisoned lier, and assumed the 
government. In the very choultry where he swore the false 
oath^ he wSs murdered sixteen years after I 

§ 22. Another affair in which Clianda Saheb was concerned^ 
led to important results for the French. The kingdom ofTan^ 
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jor 4as heM by a relative of the greni Sivnji^ who wal fibout 
this time dispossessed' by a cousin. The expelled kin J offered 
Pumas i&e town of Karikal and some* adjoining visages as 
ihe*prioenof his restoratjoiw hieanwhile,^howeveP, he regidned 
his witl\put French aid. Damns was disappointed, 

Chanda ^lieb however* step{^ in, ofibred Dumas to conquer 
^le coveted villages from ^h^ji with whom he was at war, 
wd to make them oyer to the French. This he did ; and fbom *. 
that date (17S0), Karikal and the neighbouring villages have 
bel&nged to France. 

§ 23. Meanwhile the Mahrattas, jealous of these Muhnmma* 
dan Conquests, advanced*with -a large array into the Climatic, 
under^Raghuji Blionsl6 [Chap, V,, § 33] and Mordri Kao. Dost 
All met them near Ambdr,* at the Ihiyialclieri pass (about 
120 miles north-west of Madras), but was there defeated and 
slain (1740). The widow of Dost AK and the wife and son 
of Cliarida Salieb found a refuge in i*onflicherry, 

'J'he Mahrattas made an agreemeiil with Safdar AH, by which 
h^. was recognized as Nnwab of Arept, pfrjdrqr n large trAute^ 
and assistii^ the Mahrattas to expel his anii>itious brother-in- 
law, Chanda Saheb, from Trichinapalli. M. Dumas m>w showed 
his firmness and ability. Threatened by RaghujiVitlf dilatriio^ 
^on, if lie did rfet consent to surrentier the fugitives, ho replied 
“ all the French in India would die iir5*t.” Meanwhile 
be put Fondicherry into a state of preparation for a siege. 
eSafdar AH and Chanda Saheb met in Fond^heny, whence 
the former departed to Arcot, where he was soon assassi- 
^nated, and ('handa Saheb .to Trichinapalli, where his well-* 

" merited punishment was t<f ovevt;ike liim. Tlie Mahrattas 
‘lost no time in investing Trichinapalli, took CljMiida Saheb 
prisoner (March 1741), and conveyed him to *Sataia, where 
he languished seven years in jy-iaon. There he formed a 
romantic friendship with Mtizaffar Jang [(’hap. VIIL, § I3j^ 
griyidson of Nizam-ul-Mulk. They were both destined to play au 
important pjirt in the ftAiggles between the BVench and English, 
to nave a ti^pornry triiunph, and to perish. Uagimji still tlircatSu- 
ed Fondioberry; but awed by the firm attitude of M.* Dumas, 
and bribed by a prvseivt of F'rench liqueurs, eventually left hiiu 
unmolested. This brave resistaibce to the Miibrartas was 
M. Dorfa^' laat act ; and amid the praises of all Soudi Iirdia, 
with the thanks of the a^ed Nizam-ul-Mulk, of Sara ar All, 
and of the empieror himself who even conferi*ed on him the title' 
of NawAb, he resigned his office to M. Dupleix. 

§ 24. Duplehi^ immediately assumed the state of a NawAb,. 
proceeded to Chanderuagar for installation, and used every 
effort to strengthen his position. The war of the Austrian^ 
Succession now broke out in Europe, lasting from 1740 to the 


* AnMr is 50 miles west of Arcot, and 80 miles south of Damal*^ 
dien. . 
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pence if Aix-la*Chapell^ in 1748. This war had^een A>ng 
expected, and Dimleix had prepared to 'strike the Iww which) 
should e^pel the English for ever from India. He hnl already * 
oonoe^^ved the4dea of founding a Frmch^Empire m Imwm • 

§ Meanwhile a worthy coadjutor of »Dupleix,Rwho waa 
afterwards to become bis rival and enemy, was i^dy to join 
him at this eventful period. Thi# was La Bourdonn^s. Mr/t 
Morae"' was lihen Qovemor of Madras (1744—1749) $ and a 
squadron of English »ships was cruising in the Indian seas, with 
the design'^of ruining the French trade. La Bourdounais wui' at 
that time Governor of the Isle of France (or Mauritius), and of 
Bourbon; which, by his skill, energy, and indomitable jferse- 
verance, be had brought into a most satis&ctory state. the 
most wonderful effort^he contrived to equip and man a squad¬ 
ron of ships ; and in spite of opposition at home, and tempests 
at sea, he arrived off Nagapatam in 1746, and engaged the 
English squadron, which ilbaccountably avoided a general engage¬ 
ment, and put into Trinconftilee. 

§ £6. liladraawos thus left exposed (July 1746). A Freneb 
fleet was trium^ant in ^ the Madras seas. Dupleix and La 
Botirdonnai^ in Pondicherry, and Governor Morse in Madras, 
a^e the aiOtagOfiists. The struggle (which lasted fifteen years) 
must be detailed in the next chapter. *** ^ 

It is necessary here to glance at the history of the Dakhin 
and the Carnatic, from 1741 to 1746. In 1742, Safdar Alt 
was assa8s^nate<^ by his brother-in-law, «Murtaza All. His 
^flimily and treasures were now put under the carC of the English. 
^His son succeeded; but, as he was an infant, all was anarchy in the 
province; and he too was assassinatted in 1743. Now Niz&m- 
ul-Mulk, Viceroy or Sdbahdar of the Dukhiii in name, but really 
independent, thought it time to come and claim arrears of 
tribute long due. After reducing all to order, he left Anwar- 
ud-dfn, a veteran officer, to giiainl the infant Nawab (1743), 
who was assaasinated the same year. Anwar-ud-dfn was now 
appointed Nawab ; and the first«use he i!h%de of his power was 
to shield the French from the attacks of the EnglislT. But the 
time soon came, as we sh^ see, when the EngUsh needed the 
friendly intervention of the Nawab <»on their own behalf. 
Chiindi Saheb« it will be remen.hered» was still in,.his Mahratta 
prison, chafing at the thought that the prize he had coveted aa 
eagerly, fiadbeen grasped by another, while he was a powerless- 
captive. - 
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THE RIVALRIES AND WARS OF THE 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH EAST 
”• INDIA COMPANIES. 




FBOM A. D. 1746, TO THE SURRENDER OP PONDI¬ 
CHERRY TO THE ENOpfeH, A.D. 1761. 

— ——. ■ ^ 

PAST I. tA the peace OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. A. D, 1746—1748. 

§ 1. Dupleix ancTLa IBourdonnais. § te, 

' § End of La Bourdonnats. § 4. Defeat of Anwar-ud-d£a. § Para- 
'.iiB, Governor of Madras. § 6. Defence of Cuddalor. § 7* Sies:e of 
' Pondicherry. § S, Triuinph of Dupleix. § 9. State o> India in 1748. 

^ § 1. The period from 1744 to the peace of Aix-la-Cliapelle waa^ 

an eventful one for India. The two greatest nations of Europe 
are seen beginning to struggle upon Indian ground for supremacy* 
La Bourdonnnis, after the departure of the English fleet, landed 
in Pondicherry, where he and Dupleix met (8th July 1746). 
His words were:—“ We ought to regard one another as equally 
mterested in the progress of events, and to work* in concert* 
P'br my part, Sir, I dey^dte myself to you beforehand, and swear 
ito you a pemet confidence.*’ Yet the disunion of these two,» at 
last, ruinid their cause. With it we may contrast the ^mnerotia 
conduct of Lawrence atod Clive. It must be noted that Dupleix 
was a i^enius, a man of lofty and rtiivalrous mind, a great states¬ 
man, 4^1 of the most brilliant conceptions, but no waxrior; 
while La Boordonnais was a soldier, ardent and impetifbus, but 

not possessed #f the transcendent abilities of' Dupleix. The 
latt^ too in India was supreme, though at sea the former wax 
independent, ^ ^ 

§ 2. filter some delays, by no means creditable to La Boor- 
donnais, Ij^pleix prevailed upon him to advance to attack 
Madras* Governor Morse in vain prayed Anwar-ud^dfn, the 
Kawab of the Carnatic, to intetfeve, as he had formerly done in 
behalf of the French. He had the mortification too to hesfr that 
the English fleet had actually sail^ for Bengal. La Bourdonnaia 


Madras captured by the French 
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had 4,0^0 meii^ of whom 400 were Bepoys, 400 Africans and \be 
remaindtr Europeans. The English garrisdh conBkted|pf 300 or 
400^mm,^and the fortifications were of the slightest do^ription^ 
On *2 Tat September 1746, Gorerno>; Morse was coi^^elledi to 
capitulate. The whole of the English were fp be prisoners of 
war; while the town anu all in it with 4ts dependencies were 
made orer to the French. Conditi^^ns of ransom were to be^ 
•aet^bd afterwards. The French did not lose a man in the siege; 
the English only fire*« 

§ 3. L& Bourdonnnis« infiucnced by a bribe of 100,000 pagodTas, 
agreed to allow the English to ransom the city for 4 lakhs and 
40,000(jfupees. To this Dupleix refused his consent. His wish 
was to drive the English out of India; and, if the conqu^^st of 
Madras had been follojved up, this could have been effected. A 
storm meanwhile coming on, shattered the French fleet; and La 
Bonrdonnals, hastily signing the treaty, sailed away (29th October), 
having spent about fbur mohths on the Indian coast. lie thus threw 
away the opportunity of completely crushing the enemies of his 
country, and of gainings for himself undying fame, lie returned 
te France, and was thrown into the Bastille, where hg remaiuea 
three years Though acquitted, he died of a broken heart in 
1^53. ■ We may lament his fute; but it was hardly undeserved. 

§ 4. Anwar-ud-dm had been no uncoucerned spectator 
•of the capture of Madras. Jealous of French aggrandizementT^ 
though inclined to favour them, he sent a messenger to Diipleut 
commanding the French to desist, and threatening to inter&rc 
with au armed force. Dupieix unhesitatingly replied that he was 
fiiHy besieging it for the Nawab, to whom he would surrender it** 
when taken. But when five week's had passed, and the French 
flag still floated over the ramparts of Fort St. George, Anwar 
sent an army enforce his claims. Dupleix determined not to 
surrender it till he had destroyed the fort, and gave orders to the 
French officer in command to hold his ground against the Na- 
wab*s army. The result was a battle. M. P^rad^ by no 
the least of the remarkable Freitshmen wliQ^Siitinvuished them* 
■sekes in India, with 230 Europeans and 700 nativcfsepoys, put 
to utter lout the Nawab’s ^ 5 Tny of ten thousand men, ^gander his 
eon Maphuz Khan. This action made £>uplelx for a time the 
>lawab*B master. a ^ 

§ 3. Dupleix now uUerly disavowed the treaty macte^y La 
Boardoifiiais; and appointed Paradis Governor of Madras. The 
Eitglish OTisoners weie sent to Pondicherry, escaped to 

Fort St. David, a fortifie<l town twelve miles south of Pondicherry, 
kpught by the English in 1691, and now becon^o the chief place 
on the Coromandel Coast occupied by the British. The next 
thing of course was for the FVeneh to attac^i Fort St* 
J>avid. The attack failed, and was not resumed when the 
opportunity presented itself. Meanwhile, Admiral Griffin ap¬ 
peared on the coast, threatening Pondicherry; and the Euglish 
vere saved. 
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§^6. Dfipleix Tsanaged, in tlie interval, to taake with 
the Naw&¥; whose assistniice did not, hiwever, materially Ij^nefit 
t ; mmjrhoy when the French cause deemed to be desperate^ 
did^not Jftpitnie to forsake their alliance foe that of the *!EftgIi8h» 
We cann% give the details of the defence of Cuddalor, attacked 
by Duplex t in wfiich^the skill of thei veteran Alajor 

who Jiad recentW arrived to command the Bnglish 
TOTces in India, was conspicuous. • « 

S 7* Two miles from PSndioheny is ,a email place caflcd " 
ATWQkdpain. Tills place, fortified by the skill of ParadiSi and 
defended by Law, was attacked by the English; who were at first 
repulsed, and Lawrence, was taken prisoner. In the end, the 
French were compelled to abandon it and retire to Pondfcherry-. 


woiide^ul qualities of Duplcix enablori him for five weeks to 
baffle every effort of the English leaiter, who was inexperienced 
in^ military operations. Ps^ailigi the sie^e^ Oa 

Dupleix all depended! glorious and sdbeessfut was his defence. 

It was tfere that young Clive first gave indicatioua of that 

* wonderful military genius, to which British Imifa aowes ^ 

much. « 

8. Duplcix had saved for the time his countiy’s cause, and 
far and wide did he cause the note of iriuinph to be sounded; 
^^u^ the news of peace of Aix-la-Chapelj^ soon arrived. 

Madras was to be restored to its English mastei^. AH tfainga 
.^were to revert to the position in which they, were before 

• the breaking out of Uie w«;r. Bitter was the mortification of^ 
, •Diipleix; but his genius soon devised other inetho<Is for carrying 

out his cherished plan of expelling the hated Eiigl^fa, and found¬ 
ing a French empire in India. 

§ 9. Let us now take a survey «f the state of affiiirs in Indiv 
(in J748), at the time of the peace of Aix-la^(1mpeUe. 

*• (1). The 12th Mugful Emperor Muhammad ShdK 

the last wte possessed even the semblance ofpower^ died in April 
1748 [jfcc Chap. III,§ 138]. The pup{>et emperor, who suc¬ 
ceeded hfb, was the^victim of the Malirattas and of his Viceroy. 
From this time there no real qpipcror of Dehli. 

• (2), ‘ Sdhu^ thu gr»iid»oii uf Btvnji, died also in 1748 
[aee Chap. V/, $ 35]; and under the third Peshwa, Bai^i Rao, 
now really supreme, the Maliratta power was attaining its greatest 
extent of domifflon. 

* (4). ^zam’^uUmulk died in June 1748, aged 104 years 

134]. The dignity of Viceroy,’or Subahdarbf 
tke idlakhin, having become hereditary in his fiunUy^ this poi’tidu 
of the emp^ may ndw be considered to have been finally rent 
firom itu • , ' 

. shall see that the struggles for the sucoemon betweed, bifr 
s^hned to the most momentoiis results. 
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0 (5)* Chand^i Sahah was liberated the snaie^feear; 
came wwn to wrest, if ])i,e could, the Kaw^bship of JIrcot froui* 
Anwar*r.d-dui. . ^ . a 

-(6). ^Xa Bo^rdonnais was in tbe Bastille* A iPfi/7/eiz^ 
baflled and disappointed, but, in theSgycs of all the natim powers^ 
covered with glorj, was df^visiug new schemes for the. a^randize- 
meut of France. _ ^ ^ „ 

. (7)* Clive was an ensignif (Born in 1725 ; came to/ 
■ India, 1743). The English, tnnght hv the cn^simple of the French, 
were begi^ing to train sepoys. Warren Hueiings^ tbe future 
Governor-General (bom 1732), came to India in 1750. Tha 
vetoran Major Lawrence (Governor Madras in 1749) sailed 
for En^lana in 1750; to return (in 1752), and with the young 
hero, Clive, to do great things. ^ » 

(8) . In Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, Alivardi Khan had 
made good his position ; and was ruling with a degree of talent 
and justice that reconciled tlie people to his usurpation. 

(9) . Oudh was iiv the power of Sa*adat Khan's nephew 

Safdar Jang [Chap. III., § 130], who was independent, though he 
coikd&cended to callhinisoJf Vazfr of the Empire. # 

(10) . In Uohilkhund the Afghans had becoif^e virtually 
independ^ti 

c ^ Jll). In Mysor, /fn/Jnr was now a rising chief, Hla 
son Tippd was born in 1750 [Chap. XII., § 11] 


PAKT n. FROM THE PEACE OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE TO THE 
* DEFENCE OF ARGOT, D. 1740—1751. 

§ 10. English Interference in Tanjor. § 11. Disputes in the Dakhio*. 
§ 12. Second BatSe of Ambdr, and Triumph of the French Party. § 13» 
Muliammad All asks for English hr^lp. § 14. Defeat of Muhammad AIL 
§ io. Storming^ of Ginjf. § 10. Murder of Ndsir Jang. § 17. Dupleix 
triumphant § 18. Murder of Muzaffar Jang, jand accession of SaldficA 
Jang. § 19. Position of the French uTlTdl. ^ .. 

§ 10. In 1748, Sahu|i, ex-raja of Tanjor, who had Iften dis* 
possessed by Fratab ISiugE (^is illegitiifi^ate brother), applied 
to the English to restore him to his rightful poasessioRS. He 
offered, ss the price of their assistance, Devikottah (£t the 
' month of the Coleroon) and the surrounding territory. The^ 
consented, and despatched a body of troops to ^tore S&hiyu 
It was found that the people were adverse to his return; 4)at, 
after an unsuccessful attempt, the English, notwitlistandiqg, seat 
^ Miyor Lawrence to storm Devikott^. This he effected'; bat 
Fratab Singh now came forward, offered to confirm the captoiw 
in tbe possession of the ftrt a,nd territory, and to give a pensioii 

S tUe who retired to Madras. The En^isb thos led 

6 way in the adoption of that policy of interfering 
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disputes of Native prince^^ winch Dupleix afterwards adopj^d on 
jsneh a gig&jtic scale* ^ ^ 

§ ll« the death of Nizam-ul-MuIkt the succession^to^ the 
Subifhda^sWp of the Dakhiil fell rightfuiij, iaccoi^ing to Ms 
gratidfathe.^s irlll, t^^vMuzuffar Jnng. ^ut Nasir Jang* the second 
son, who had already rebfellcd against his father, seized the trea-* 
rfj^res, gainSl over the armjil aAd proclaimed himself Viceroy. 
The dispossessed Muzaffar repaired to Satara to seek Mahra%la 
aid met there Chanda Saheb, who w/is still in prison; and 
the Kiwo w3TOte to Pupleix, under whose protection ChandA’a wife 
and family were living in Pondicherry. 

§ l!}. Dupletx promptly negotiated Chanda SaheVs release, 
paid th3 ransom, and sent an army towards Ainbur, wliere Aiiwar- 
iid*diii (now in his 107th year), at the head of 20,000 troops, 
was posted. There the French were joined by the released 
Chanda with 6,000 troops, and by Muz;|.flar Jang with 30,000. 
Their plan was to defeat and dctbroncj. Anwai‘-ud-din, and seat 
Chanda SuUeb on the throne of Arcot; and then, with the com¬ 
bined forces of the Carnatic and tlie French, to oppose BfSsir 
Jang, and place Miizaflar on the throne of the Dakhin. The 
.plan was successful. The French leader, M. 
murdered; but lys place was taken by Bnssy; AnwaK-ud-dii» 
and his eldest 8(»n were killed fighting gallantly, and the whole 
of his campy artillery, and stores, fell into the hands of Chanda 
Sft.heb, who took possession of Arcot the next day, MuzafTur 
now prochiiuKHK him self Viceroy of the Dakhin; and ap¬ 
pointed Chanda 8aheb, NawaVj of the Carnatic, Both then re- 
jphired to Pondicherry to offer their thanks to Dupleix, acqom- 

S ^anied with the substantial of eighty-one villages around 
i^ondicheiry. Eight days were spent in magnificent festivities, in 
which the tokens of French wealth and power were ^ostentatious¬ 
ly exhibited to tlie princely victors, 

§ 13. The younger son of Anwar-ud-din, Muhammad Alf, 
hach^^caped and fled to TrichinapalH. The question js a di6Elcult 
oiie, wheih y he or Crhuuda Saheb was the rightful NaWab. 
Muhaminao^All sought help from the English Governor, Mr, 
Floyer, wlin hesitated to engage in so momentous a conflict. The 
conquest of TrichinjSpdli and the capture of Muhammad All 
would li%ve ensured Chanda Sahel's final triumph; but he de¬ 
layed ; And at length, with Muzafiar Jang and his French allies, he 
was compelled t,o retreat. There was disaflectinn annong tlie 
French, and dis^»*iwt everywhei'e. At VaUlar, in the neighbour- 
hood^ef Pondicherry, they were routl^T liluzMflar was taken 
prisoner ;^nd Jang, now undisjputed Viceroy of the Dakhiny 

took poss^ion of Arcot, and proeiaimed Mtihammad Ali Kawab 
of the Carnatie. 

For the moment Dupleix was mortified, while Lawrence and 
Clive were triumphant. Kasir Jang was viceroy, Id^hamnmd 
All was Nawiib. Chanda Saheb was a fugitive in Pqhdioheaczy^^, 
and MuzafTar in irons in his uncle's camp. 


1 
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§ 14* Dupleix neyertheless. maintained a firm ajbtitude, sent 
«nvoy|^ to Nasir Jani^; wlio were instructed to demand in fact 
all they could fiave asked if they had been viAors, and to 
tRm{)er with the fidelity of the chiefs that made u]^ his army. 
The Nawabs of Kadapa, Karmil, and SavanAr, and cfther leaders 
were corrupted. The Trench troops too had coSneHio a better 
mind. Muhammad Ali^ who was lirnid and irresolute, refusal 
be guided by tl?e English alliea; they left him, an<i the result 

'was an ovorwluilmitig defeat on tho banks of the a- few 

miles frdto Cuddalor. 

§ 15. The storming of Ginji, to which place the scattered 
remnant of Muhammad Alfs forces had retired, raised the French 
repu^tion to its highest point. This fort was always co^siidered 
to be impregnable,, strongly entrenched between its three hills, 
eaeh crowned with a citadel. Hussy stormed it in twenty-four 
hours. 


§ 16. Nasir Japg, silok as he was in debauchery, was startled 
into something like vigo^^ous effort. His mind was made up to 
coiiie to terms with Dujdeix, to make any concession, so that the 
French king-maker would only allow him to remain in a position 
where he, could gratify every desire of his sensiud soul. Hut. 
.meariwSile, ‘A conspiracy to liberate Muzaflar, and murder Nasir 
Jang, had been f<')nned. I'he conspirators wort to desert, display 
the French standard, and to fall upon their master. Wliile 
Jlasir Jang was awaiting an answer to his offers of subini j- 
sion to Dupleix, the French moved to the attack, Nasir .Jang, 
on an elephant, took up his ]>osition with the captive Muzaflar 
on another elephant, guarded by an officer ivho was ordered W 
behead his prisoner on the first appearance of treason ; but the 
officer, fortunately for Muzaflar, was himself one of tlie truitf)rs. 
In the midst of the action the traitors displayed the French 
standai'd, and Nasir Jang gave mstant orders to beJjead Muzaflar ; 
but was himself shot through the heart by the Nawab of 
Kadapa, aftd his head^ laid at the feet of Muzaflar, who had 
himsen expected a similar fate. The prisoner, over whom the 
sword liad been banging, found himself suddenly not only free, 
but a mighty ruler; and resolved to march at once to Pondicherry 
to thank and consult the now triumphant Dupleix. Pondicherry 
was intoxicated with This was in 1750. 

§ 3 7. Dupleix followed up hia now aaaured triumph by order¬ 
ing thb building of a town on the battle field, to be called 
Dupleix-fatb-ahiid Cthe tomn of the victory cyf> Dupleix with 
a pHlar bearing on its four sides laudatory inscriptions in ^differ- 
^t languages. The town was scarcely builb< when the pillar 
was, as we shall sec, demolished by Clive [§ 21]. fivagnificent 
presents were given to Dupleix atid to the French East India 
Company. Another installation more imposing than the former 
took plaoe in Pondicherry, Dupleix now desired peace; but 
peace there could not be, while Muhammad Alf was the rival 
Nawab of the Carnatic. This difficulty seemed to be removed 
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8aheb, if his father's •treasures were gwen him, and Another 
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his 

• govevnm^tjb assigned to him in the Dakliint 

§.18. January, 1751, UuzaflTar left Pondicherry ^ sAur- 
angabad, which was to be his capital. Bussy was to accompany 
him at hial own recfbest, with a body of French troops, Rnd to 
iraide at Jiis court. This |anyingement of course made the 
French masters of the Dakhin. On the march, when near • E^d- 
apa, the same three N’flwahs, who were Ie?^,ders in the conspfr* ' 
acy*. against Nasir Jang, conspired, for reasons n(^t clearly 
ascertainable, to murder Muzaf&r, whom they had before savea, 

A coudict ensued, in whieh MnzafTar was killed by the INawab 
of KarnuL There happened to be in the camp, in irons, another 
son oT Nizam-uUMulk, called Salabat Jang. Bussy lost no 
time iu releasing him and placing him on the throne. Such were 
the rapid changes of those eventful times. Bussy succeeded in 
conducting Salahat in safety to Aurangabad, where on 29th 
June, 1751, he was installed as SiibalMar of the Dakhin. Bussy 
remained with him, the master spmt of his jjourt. ^ 

• § 19. T^ius the year 1751 seemeA destined to be a most 
glorious one for France, and disgraceful to England. The vast 

• territory ruled over by the Nizam was in the p<>wes french 
General. The Northern Circars were really ^ench, since th4t 

^ nation possessed a strong force iu Masulipatam. Chanda Saheb, 
jehom Dupletx had released and elevated to his present dignity, 

• was Nawab of the Carnatic. Muhammad Ali consented to 
abdicate. The English held nothing in the Carnatic but Madras, 

,4%Fort St. David, and Devikottah, and had lost any reputation 

• they had ever acquired amcuiig the natives ; they nad haroly one* 

. • respectable name to oppose to those of Martin^ Dumas, La 

Bourdonnais, Paradis, Bussy, and Dupleix. 


_ m _ 

FA'bT IIL FROM THE DEFENCyS OP ARGOT TO THE DEPAR- 
«wr TURE CtF DUFLEIX. A D. 1751 to 1754. 

§ 20. CSve’a defence of Aroot § 21. Trimnpliant progress of the Eng^ 
lish. § 22. Surrender o^LaWi aad^d^th of Chanda Sidbeb. § 23. Sum¬ 
mary events*from 1752 to 1754. § 24. Second'Siege of Triehiufpalli. 
Recall and deiith of Dupleix. # 

§ 20. Muhammad Ali, though seemingly intent on makii^ 
terns with the ^ench, was secretly urging the English to aid 
him; wd at length, obtaining a reluctant promise of help ftom 
them, he determined to defend himself in ''rrichinapalli. Dtupleiz 
resolved to aid Chanda Saheb with all his available resouroes. 
The English made up their minds to support Muhajnmad Alf to 
the utmost of their power. All turned on«the siege of Trichi* 
nipallip And when the siege became a blockade, and the English 
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were fli^trited^ it mast have been taken, if the genlhs of faen> 
tenant^ Kobert Clive bed nob completely, changed the aspect of 
affairs V175I), ii. • • 

Hf ^^comgpended tp the Governor of Madras, Mr. ^oiiQdqffs, a 
plan wliich he had devised for relieving Trichinapalli oy earthing 
th^ war into the enemy’gf^own country, ^itli 500 of whom 

200 only were Europeans, and a few feht guns, CJive, w>re thup; 

twenty •five years of age, with officerB none of whom had ever beea 
in^Action, took pos3ei^»4ioii of Areot, j^'ut it into a posture of fence; 
and, his f^ree reduced to 320 men and 4 officers, made good his posi¬ 
tion for seven weeks, against 10,000 men headed by 'Raja Salieb, 
the son of Chanda Salieb, The people seeing Clive and hi«. men 
march steadily in a storm of thunder and lightning, said they wei'e 
fire-proof, and fled before him. The hero contemptmmsly ifefiised 
R^a Saheb's bribes, ^nd laughed at his threats. Wlien provisions 
failed in the besieged town, the sepoys came witli a request that 
they might cook the ricq,. retaining for themselves onl^ the watei' 
dt was boiled in, haffding orcr every grain of it to the EurojKjans, 
who required, they said, more solid food—such self-*deuiul and 
heroic zeal had Clives inffuence inspired in these nu?n! Morari 
Rao, the Mahratta chief of Gutti, and his 6,000 men, who were 
pot tap fjom Arobur, waiting to see tlie course of events, joined 
dive, saying, “ since the English can so nobly Jjelp themselves, 
we will nelp them.” Mr. Saunders exerted himself energeticany. 
to aid the gallaut garrison; and after a desperate assault in wlifcli 
be lost 400 men. Raja Saheb raised the siege. The moral eifect ^ 
of this memorable <]efeuce|iW^ iucnlcnlable. 

§ 21. • After this, Olive’s course was one of continuous vic^ 
taries. On tfej 25th March 1752,^ he demolished the town ana ^ 
pillar of Dupleix (§ 17), a measure of importance, as destroying 
jn tihe eyes of the natives tlie impression of French supremacy. 
On the 26th March, Lawrence again landed in India. And now 
the English force inarched to '^elieve Trlchinapalli, under Law* 
rence and Clive. 

Muhamim^ AIi * was blockaded in Trichinapalli. Chanda 
Saheb and Law were pressing the siege.^ Lawrencc.'^.nd Clive 
were hastening to its relief. Dupleix and Saunders were at Pon¬ 
dicherry and Madras. miLking prodigious jefforts to j'iiid their 
respective armies. Bnss\% the Frenr.h Glive, who might hav$ 
changed tlie aspect of affairs, was iti Aurangabad. 

§ 22. t After many struggles, Law and the whole besieging 
force were invested in Sni-angam, a small island, on which stands 
a very famous temple of Vishnu, and within a long cannon •shot 
of thefoi’l of Trichinapalli. The result was that on thc HStU 
June 3752, Lkw and his force of 785 Frendbmen avi^l 2,000 
sepoys surrendered * themselves with 41 pieces of cannon and 
all military stores to Lawrence, acting for Muhammad Ali. 
Chanda Saheb had given himself up on June 11th to the Taiijor 
ComHnande^ Manalyi, who stabbed him to the Heart; and his head 
was laid at the feet of his triumphant rival. Thus ended tlm 
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earcer of this able but unBcrupuloiis man. Superior y most 
About him. free from t9ie sordid and sensual vices of man^ of his 

* contetnpolaries, we mi^t have desired Tor him a be^rfate! 
Thus tot) jfinallj' fdl to the gl'ound the plats of puplei/^fiot' the 
settlement of the Carnatic. 

§ 23- will Here briefly sum up tttfe history of events in the 
^arnatie fii^m thi!^ famous l^h iJuiie 1752, to the departure of 
bupleix from India, Oct. 14 , 1754. It isfiraply the Iristorj^of 

unwearied efforts on his part to retrieve his 4!ause. 

TJhe Raja of 'ranjor, Pratab Singh, the Haja of Mysor’s 
Greneral, Nandiraj (with whom was Haidar Naik, the future 
usurper), and Morari RaO with his Mahrattas, had hitherto aided 
Muh^jnmad Ali. These Dupleiic contrived to detach fiftin the 
English side, lie even tampered with Mtf}iammad Ali himsetC 
He at the same time negotiated for peace with Mr. Saunders, 
who refused however to concede one of the disputed points. 
About this time he received fromSalaMlt Jau" a farman contain- 
ing his appointment as Nawab of tne Carnatic and of all south 
of-the Krishna. Thus emboldened, J>upleix nominated-diaja 
Sabeb (sontofChanda Saheb) his deputy; and finding him utterly 
^ worthless, appointed Murtaza All [Chaj). VIL, § 26 ],^who readily 
accepted the nomination. Clive, after the heroic ^aptm^e^f the 
foj;ta of Coveloflg and (^hingleput (Chejig-alpat), accomplisheo. 
with the most wretched troops in the most astouishiiig manner, 
left for England in 1752; but Lawrence, feeble in health, yet 
•with undiininiahed etiergies as a comiminder, remained. The 
French wrote Dupleix eomplimentarp^ letters, and made him a 
Marquis; but sent him no efficient aid. ^ ^ 

* § 24. Another siege of T'richinapalli was now Undertaken; in 

* which the English under Lawrence were the successful detbnders, 
and which, marked by ifiiiuy most gallant conflicts,, las ted till the 
truce preceding the peace of January 1755. Meanwhile, Dupleix 
had lost\he confidence of the French Government. It must be 
remembered, that while all this fighting was goin^on in India, 
England and Prance at peacw! Saunders wrote tp the English 
dJrectordp*^ho communicated it to the minister; who, in turn, 
urged it^upon the French Government, that there could not be 
peace in India, or commercial prosperity, while the restless and 
ambitious Dupleix was in Pondicherry. M. Godelieu was sent to 
ruplac«*li!ai. He left India, Oct. 14, 1754, a ruined man ; fbr he 
had spent more than his all in this desperate strimgle. *He died 
broken-heartedi in the utmost poverty, at Paris, Novem¬ 
ber 10, 1764. 
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PART 3fV. DECLINE OF THE FRENCH CAUSE. A.D. S!754 to 1761. 

M P 

' 25. Veaeo between French and English. § 26. The ‘ ^ ast Great 

Strng^te,'!f!r57--il761. §^27. The Treaty^ broken. § 28, Cli\a^s RelSirn. 

g 29. Decay of French Power under Lally, § 80. The Second Siege of 
Madras. § 31. The Battle of Wandewash. § 32. Ruin of the French 
Canse, ^ § 33. Summary of the Chapter. ^ 

§ 25. A truce was now agreed upon, October 1754; anfl a 
peace followed. Neither party was to interfere further in the 
concerns of the Native Princes. Tba possessions of thiL^two 
oountrhbs in India were to be ecpiahsed. Muhammad AU remained 
Nawab of the Carnatic. The plans of Duplcix were definitively 
abandoned. Bnssy continued in the Dakhiii, and the English sup¬ 
ported their Nawab ; but avowed hostilities between the two 
nations ceased for the present. This treaty was signed, January 
fftb, 1755. Godehou, witlrteverisli haste, sacrificed all for peace. 
Sauufiers, to whom England owes a debt of gratitude for Jiis 
unwavering firmness ui resisting Dupleix, and for the ta^t and skill 
with which he conducted all tlie negotiations, had the merit of 
bringirg about this result so favourable to England. 

*"§ 26. Peace did not l(»ng continue between hVance and Eng¬ 
land, Absolute cossntion of military operations there was in fact 
none. The last struggle of the rival Companies, however, began 
in January 1757+ and ended in January 17C^1. The great names‘< 
connected with it are Clive|flJu8sy, Count Lally, Col. Forde, and 
Sii* Eyre Coote ^ « 

§ 27, The English assisted the Nawab of the Carnatic, Muham- ' 
mad All, to collect his tribute in the south from refra<itory jMit^ 
gars* The French, in like manner, interfered to assist the Mysop 
regent to collect his dues. Both in fact infeiuged the conditions of 
the treaty, * 

§ 28. Clive, now a Lieuteimnt-Colonel, arrived in India a 
second time as Governor of Madias. Admiral Watson was sent 
with a fleet to watch over English interests,' Their fir8V'’busines8, 
however, before proceeding to the Coromandel Const, was^o reduce 
the Fort of Olieriah, and dislodge the famoij|s pirate Tulaji Angria. 
This was gallantly and , eflcctirely done, and thus pouimei*ce was 

Creed from a.great danger on the western coast Chap. V^,,§ 38], 

Olive arrived in Madras in May 1756. Soon after this, events in 
Bengal called Clive and Watson thither [««« Chap.^IX., § 6]. A 
largo French force was also sent to Uaidarab&d to assist B^jyssy, 
Neither party c^uld do much at this time in the (^arnatic. 

) 29, In the end of 1756 came the long expected tilings of 
the breaking-out of the war between Fi-ance and England. It 
was the Seven Years’ War, destined to strip France of all territoiw 
and power in both the east and west: the war in which Wolfe 
won Quebec, and Coote took Pondicherry. Lally was the man 
seat by the Prwch Qovernwent to drive the English out of 
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India; and^lio saw the final overthrow of French powet in In¬ 
dia. Ho landed in Pondicherry in April 1757, His powdfs were 

• all but at)«tf>Iute. He found Pondicherry fuH of feorruptio^ There 

was ^leitilability nor honwty amon;nr tliasc who •slioim «have 
seconded Lally's efforts. More especially the admiral, the Count 
d’Ache, foiled to c#)-op^rate with him effectually. Yet in a few 
ifreeks li# taok Pevt St. David, i^iissy joined him iJsoon after from 
llie Dakhin; but seemed to hWe no other desire than to take oare 
of his immense iraiiia,^ His recall was a death-blow to the French 
int<!^ests in the Dakhin. • 

§ 30, After an ill-managed expedition to Tanjor, it was 
resolwed to attack Madras^which was invested in December, 1758. 
Mr. (afterwards Lord) Pigott, Governor of Madras, (1756-<tl763,) 
the veteran Lawrence, Major Calliaud, and others, were the defend¬ 
ers of the city. The besiegers were ill-discipfincd and disaffected ; 
and in spite of Lally’s ellbrts, no progress was made; until the 
arrival of Admiral Pocock in the roadstead with the English 
fleet compelled the Frencli to raise ih^^siegc, and retreat towards 
Poudicherry in a miserable plight. (Feb. 1^9). ^ 

• § 31. I 14 1759 fresh troo[)S arrived f?om England under Colo¬ 

nel Eyre Coote. The great campjiign began in December, 1759 ; 
* 4 iiid the straggle at Wand^ash (^Wajtdwds) was* lilje^dacisivg 
battle which annihilated for e^\^er the idea of a French Empire 
India. Lally and Bussy attacked this town with a force 
1,350 European Infantry and 150 Cavalry. Coote hastened 

•to the relief with 1,909 Enropeans (of which 8 (b were Cavalry) 
and 3,350 natives. The French were defeated and never again 
iijdlie(l. Biissy was taken prisoner. 

• § 32. Coote’s course was now one of continuous sfiedess. Chitta- * 
• ^at, Arcot, Timery, Devikottah, Tvincomalee, Alamparva, Karikal, 

Chilambram, and Cuddalorfell successively into his hands; and 
in January, 1761, PondicheiTy snrrendere<l, Lafly was sent a 
prisoner to Madras; and thus end%d the schemes and labours of 
Martin, Paradis, La Bourdonnais, Dufdeix, Dumas,•Bussy, and 
Liflly. Lsilly was himself beln^ded in Pjiris in 1766. The 
Frencli India CoApaiiy ceased to exist in 1769. . 

§ 33. Let us sum up this chapter. 

fl). The g^jiua of Dupleix conceives a stupendous plan,^ 
extending, no doubt, in^his mind tg the occupation of the throne 
of the ^nghul at Dehli by a Frenchman. He prosecutes his 
schemes with unspeakable skill, energy, and perseverance They 
fail utterly, and jnvolve him in their ruin. 

(2), Madras is twice besieged, in 1746, and fn 1757, 
succAsfully and ^unsuccessfully. ^ ^ ^ 

<^ 3 ). Pondicherry is twice besieged ; unsuccessfully fti 
1748, and successfully in 1760—1761, 

( 4 ) . Paradis shows that native troops cannot stand 

before Europeans. ^ 

( 5 ) , Bussy and Clive are heroes of rival fame. The one 
takes Ginji. The oth^r takes and defends Arcot in 1751. 

I 
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t (6). Of the rival candidates set up by the ftvo nations^ 
IVance^maintains hers in Haidarabad aW England lAaintains 
hers in^rcot (§ The original elaimants, noweifer, perish 

igttOiifiiiiOTsly* in the slSruggle. I ' a 

(7). Trichinapalli is thrice besieged; successfully by 
the English in 1752; anetby the French unsuccessfilily^ in 1761, 
and in 1754-55. 

/ (S). The English owe nauch to the steadfastness dt 

Saunders, and more tu the brayery and skill of Liawrence and Clive. 

(9)« It is a war from first to last forced upon 
English; ymb engage in it with reluctance, but prosecute it with 
the most dogged perseverance. ^ > 

(ID). Afghans, Mughuls, and Mahrattas are contending 
in the North-West; unconscious that a power is being consoridatecl 
in the south-east and north-east, which is destined to overwhcluk 
them all. 



CHAPTER I*X. 

• • . • 

T^E FOUNDATIOjf OF BllI.l'ISH POWER 
• IN BENGAL. A. D. 1756—1774.* 


- 0 - 

TART 1. FROM ALIVARDI KHAN^S USURPATION TO THE 

BLACK HOLE TRAGEDY. A.D. 1740-175€. 

• 

§ 1. Origin of British Power in Berfl^al. § 2. Alivardi Kli^. 
^ Ba Siraj-ud-claulali. § 4. The attack on CalculAjj^ § 5. The Black^ole. 

% * 

§ 1. The j^reat extension, of British power in Bengal ia con- 
* neeted with Siraj-ud-dauhih ; the Black Hole and* ifb attendant 
cruelties, A. ]).*1756; Clive, and the great battle of Plassey, 

* June 23, 1757, which avenged those cruelties; and the treaty of 
^llahabad, by which Shah Alam IT., in August 1765, made over 

•to the Knglish Cotiij)any the Diwani of the Sitt>uhs of Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orissa. During the eventful period from 1744 to 1756, 
«irhile the struggles iu the Carnatic, the history of vjjbich we have 
•given in the preceding Chapter, were going on, the English set- * 

• ^tlements in Bengal were of loss importance than either those in 
the Carnatic or on the Western Coast. They were soon to 
become the most important of all. 

§ 2. When AlivardiJihdn usurped the government of Bengal, 
he protected the English. He had to contend repeatedly with 
thh Mahrattiis, whom hs succeeded in repelling; but the fei*tile 
plains ofi^ie north-east of India were repeatedly laid waste. He 
frequently demanded contributions from the English, as the price of 
this protection; but as his exactions were not excessive, and his 
services in repelling the dreaded hJahrattaa were real, they did 
not covf^laiti, * • 

§ 3. Alivardi Khan had permitted the English (in ^744) to 

enclose Caleutq^ with a moat, called the Mahratta Ditch. But in 
1756^ he died, and was succeeded by his grandson, Siraj-ud-dan- 
lah; ^ho was giylty of the most detestable eruelries, and full of 
implacable hatred to the English. He demanded from them the 
surrender of.a fugitive, which they declined; and they thus afforded 
him a pretext for attacking them, p 

The idea of the wealth of the infidel merchants fire^ him with 
an ambition to plunder their factories. One of these was at 
idasimbazar, near to capital Uursliidabad. This he took, and 
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then marched to Calcutta. There were not, he told'his people, 
10,000^ people in all Kitrope. The triumph must be easy and 
final, ^niong the prisfmers lie took at Kasimbazar waa .a young * 
^itefr, Hfistm^fs, who had not been in Indil six ygiars, 

and was twenty-four years of age. Vlis after career was destined 
to be da brilliant in its woy as Clive’s. „ ^ • i 

§ 4. The Council of Calcutta were unprepared fort such ary 
attack. Their means of defence were inademiate. # 

They, therefore, * tried to eoticillate the INewab. They then 
asked help from the Dutcli at Cliinsnrah and frfim the Frencjji at 
Chaiidernagar, but were refused with taunts. The Nawab began 
to batter their miserable defences on the 18th June, andr soon 
the urfmppy garrison was driven within the walls of the fort. 

At iiiglitfiill the fatal resolution was taken by the GToVemor 
(who was called Drake) of escaping down the river. The w<jme“i 
and children were sent on boar<l one of the ships, and Drake put 
off* in the last rcinainingeboat. "J’lie soldiers of the garrison and 
others who were left bcRind tried in vain to find means of 
esca/ie. The ships ^dropped down the river to the island of 
Faltah, where the fugitives took refuge. ^ 

§ 5. Ilolwcll, who was the chief among the deserted party, r 
felt himaolf compelled to negJitiate ; and the army of the Jfawab * 
marched in. The Naw’ab summoned Mr. Hoiwell before him, 
reproached him with defending the place against the rigUftul « 
ruler of Bengal; but assured Mm no harm sJiould be done to tlip 
prisoners. That evening, however, the whole of them, 14? in* 
number, were crammed into a wnjtched dungooii, ever since called 
the ** Black Jlole,” eighteen leet square, with small apertureq^ 

* which would hitve been nn oppressively confined prison for one« 
person. The iKu-rible sufrerings of the miserable prisoners during' . 
that night w<^re indescribable. In tlie morning twenty-three 
only were found alive, and they were a fetirfui spectacle. 

The iS^awib is said to haveOeen free ftom the guilt of order¬ 
ing this frightful wholesale murder; but he evidently did ^not 
regret it. His great anxiety way to find*the treasures, which ‘he 
imagined the JEuglish had concealed, * 


f ’ 

PART IT. PROM THE RT.ACIC TTOEE TRAGEOy TO PTa;i,SSEY. 

1 A.D. 1756-7. 

§ 6. The Retribution. § 7. Peace. § S. Ghandernagar taken* § 9. 
The plot against ,Sirdj-ad-daalah. § 10. Umichwd. § 11. Prepirations 
for the Fight. § 12. The Battle of Plasaey. § 13. Mfrjdfar made 
Nawtfb. § 14. Death of SinCj-^d-daulah. ^ 

§ 6. T’bese sad tidings soon reached Madras, where Clit^ and 
WatsoH, just returned from the destructitm of Gheriah, were soon 
ready to sail to avenge the cruel injury. idOO English In&ntry 
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and 1,500 Sepoys, full of spirit, and devotedly attached their 
^ leaders, constituted the army, which w^s destined to effect a 
mijfhty I'evolution in India. It was the middle of December 
before the ex^>edition rcachoR the Hugli. • . • • 

UTo time then lost. Rnj-baj was taken, Calcutta re-oepupied, 
and the 4owii ofiiugK stormed. A t^Baj-baj, Hastings fought 
^|J8 a voftinteer. There he and •Clive first met. There was but 
seven years’ difference in their ages; buj (live bad alr(5ady 
gained a miglity name, llastings felt the fissnrance within him 
that he too ct)uld iinmortajise liimself. The storininfr of Hugli 
was the work of a young Captain, Kyre (!]oote. Here then are 
four^great name sissociilted at this memorable crisis, Clive^ 
Waia^n.^ Coott\ and Haaiuigs. * 

§ 7- Siraj-utl-dsiulali began to awaken fyom his dream of fan¬ 
cied security. He knew sometbing of tlie wars in the Carnatic, 
of Arcot, and of Chcriah; and now this same Clive was in 
Cahiutta ! An obstinate eugagi*meiit^tft>k jilace,wild the Nawab’s 
attacks were repelled at every point. Calcutta was re-taken, 
Jahuary 2, 1757. Negotiations followgd, iNi^d a hollow peac« was 
made. TBe English were allowed to assume their old position, 

» and vengeance teas postponed, 

Watson disapproved. I’lic Nawab, he said, sbOiud %£• w^l 
tVaslied.” Clive, become diidoniatlst, unwillingly consented 
from political considerations to sign the treaty [February 9, 
•1757^. TbuH th«r<- wiiN iiuw, ftiaiigc to say, pence between the 

* Eifglish ami the aulhbr of the horrors of the Hole. 

§ 8. Watscui and others wished to attack the French settle¬ 
ment of Chandernagar. The Nawab was asljpjd for permis<% 

* sion to attack the French, bfit refused; and oven aided the latter 
with arms and niom^y. In di'fiance of his threats, the English 
forces under Clive attacked the jdace, and Wat^n co-operated 
with the fleet. Chandernagar was thus taken in May 1757. 

§ 9. The peace beti^een the NJwab and the English could not 
b^ lasting. The latter began to feel their pow^r; and the 
funner fuJI of batretl^ fdar,'and«l!8trust, acted in the most violent 
and inc^iisistent manner. He intrigued with Hussy, wlio wa^ at 
Cattack lyhich had just been ceded to France. He alTthe same 
time sent conciliatofy i^iessagos and even money to the Council 
at Calcutta, ile, in fact, acted ^ke a madman. He had not a 
friend? even among his own subjects. 

And now a fi>rmidable confederacy was formed agjUnst him* 
The plotters were Raja Raidurlabh, his treasurer; Mirjafar, the 
coiru^ander of his troops ; Jagat Set, the richest banker in India; 
with Mr. VVatt,%the English resident at Murshidabad; and the 
council %t Calcutta. “ 11c or we must fall,” said Clive. * 

§ 10. A* Bengali named Um^hand was the a^ent employed to 
transact business between the English and the Nawab. He, of 
course, was in the plot. The plan of the conspirators was this; 
Siraj-ud-daulah wa8|o be deposed, the British co-operating with 
llfijafar. The'moBtlampIe and igxclusive privileges were to be 
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^rantecl to the English, and the fullest Compensation for their 
fosses; while a large su|n was to be distributed among the mem- ^ 
bera of English Secret Committee. 

^itlTOalt^' here ^rosc. Um&cland, at the last momhnt, 
threatened to disclose the whole, unless a^sum pf 5,000,000 
rupees was guaranteed to^himself. To sath^fy him, it was arranged 
that a clause should be inserted in the agreemefil to be' signed 
Mii4afar and the members of the English committee, relating 
to Ills claims. Bnt* Clive and his fellow conspirators C4;^- 
descended^to cheat the wily Ilindii, Two treaties were prepai%d, 
one on white paper, the other on red. In the latter Umachand's 
claims were guaranteed. In the other no mention was made of 
them. **rhe white was the real treaty. The fictitious one was 
shown to Um&chand, nnd he was satisfied Admiral Watson had 
refused to be a 2 )arty to this deceit, and his signature was 
forged I 

This plan to ^throne fiip vicious monster on whom no one 
could rely, and whose tyranny liis subjects could no longer endure, 
was justifiable* The <K&8ineulation connected with its cxecutfon 
was necessary, it was said, and was defended on the fals^ principle^ 
that the“ end justifies the means.” But nothing renders deceit 
right. * Chve and his fellow plotters disgraced ^ themselves by 
fighting bad men with their own weapons. « 

§ 11. All was now ready, and Clive wrote a peremptory letter 
to the Nawab, demanding satisfaction for all Injuries, and stating* 
that the British finny would wait upon him for an answer. The 
Nawab instantly put his army in motion, and the hostile armies 
^et on the of Plassey. The Nawab had 50,000 infantry,^ 
18,000 cavalry, and an enormous tfain of artillery. Clive liad 
650 European infantry, 150 gunners, 2,100 sepoys, a few Portu¬ 
guese, and 10 pieces of artillery. Meanwhile Mirjafar was terri¬ 
fied by tire approaching crisis, ^and ceased to communicate with 
Clive. The wisdom of attacking the NaVab, with such fearful 
odds against^ them, seemed to Clive’s officers to be doubtful, 
in a council of war (the only one dive evert assembled^ thirteen 
voiced against fighting the enemy, and but seven for it.^' In the 
minority was Coote. • ^ r 

§ 12. Clive dismissed the council, took a solitary walk in a 
grove hard by, and decided in Mis own mind that tl^e attac^k must 
be made at once. The next morning he crossed the rlrei, and 

won the Battle of Pl asset on the 23rd June 1757. The loss on 
ther side of the English was only 22 killed and 50 wounded. 
Siraj-ud-dpulah fled. 

§ 13. , Mirjafar, now that victory was assured, joined Clive, 
who did not condescend to notice his vacillation, but sailed him 
Nawab of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. The new Nawab was 
however but a tool in the hands of those who had made, and 
could unmake him. Umfichand was soon undeceived as to his 
reward, and was stunned hy the blow; butpeems to have soon 
recovered, as we find him afterwards recomipeiided by Clive, 
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a person capable of repderin;^ great serricps; and, therefcAre^ not 
^ wholly to be discarded.” « 

§ 14. JSiraJ was soon sei^d, hairing be^n betrarod ^tnan 
wholn he had wronged; and^rought before MffjafSr, whose son 
Miran caiiaeclhim bo put to death, now came the division 

^f the smffL Clive contented himself with between |wo ^nd three 
Inindrea thousand pounds, besides an estate received at a l^ter 
date, of which a great part iSrent to form what is called ‘‘Lftrd 
Piiiid,” and. the proceeds were oppliecl from the ijrat to the 
reli<*f of invalids in the service. Clive was not mercenary. Vast 
treasures, as indemnity for losses sustained, were poured into the 
.Company’s coffers, and all shared in the golden harvest. ^ 


Part III. CLIVE’S FIRST ADMINIST^TION. A.D. 1757—1760. 

§ ^15, State of India in 1757. § 1C, Invasion by Shilh Alam II. 

§;17. The Fjjflt Battle of Patna, § 18, ^Humiliation of the Fi^nch 
and the Dutch. § 19. Clive’s return to England. 

• • * ♦ 

§ 15. Olive w^is now virtually ruler of tlieae rich provinces^? 

IIgwus made governor of the Company’s settlements^ dn Bengal. 
" He reniaiiunl at the head of affairs till 1760. 1’he transactions of 
tAis interval we have now to record, “\Ve must pause, however, to 
Toii^idcr the state oflaffairs throughout India & this moment, 
June, 1757: 

^ (1.) Ahmad Shah Abdtili made his foui'^th invasion of 

Ilindustan this year, and Dehli was sacked by him, in September 
•1757. 

(2.) Alamgir II. was the nominal empcrdt,.and Ghazi- 
ud-din II. was his vazh*. ^ 

(3.) Tim Mald'attas were intriguing with S^labat Jang 
ami^iis brother Nizam J^\\ in the Dakhin. Bussy was in the 
Northern Cirears. He was peremptorily recalled by Lally y 
175S. Baji llao (1740—1761) was Peshwa. ^ 

( 4 .) Seringapatam was attacked by the Mabrattas in 
1757; and Nandiraj, 1;h€^regent, consented to pay them tribute. 
Haidar ^syas then a rising general. ^ 

• (5.) A doBultory warfare was being carried on Jpetween 

the French and English in the Carnatic. Lally sailed from 
France, May I7tf7, and arrived at Pondicherry, April 1758. 

§ U6. A great danger threatened the new Nawab in 1759. 
Clive too 2 ^as plaS^d in a dilemma. It was thus:* Poor Alam*' 
gir II, was in the hands of Gljazi-ud*din IL, who murdered 
him* His son* afterwards the unfortunate Shah Alam IL, escaped 
from Dehli, crossed the Karma-ndsa (which divides Oudh mm 
Bihar) at the very time (November 1759) of his fatherTi murder, 
of which he did not Receive the news for a month. He^ then 
assumed the title of enmeror, appointed Shttja-ud-daulah, vicei‘oy 
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of Ou&li, Lis Yuzir; with Nazib Kh»ii as his coiumauder* 
in-eLiof, proceeded to* take possession of the Eastern districts.^ 
^iM^rnor of P^tna was a l:(indu, Kam Narayaji; who, 
defeated by tne imperial army, thre'vf himself into Pafcria. * 

§ 17. Clive wrote ta the trembling Mii^Jafar ^nd to <Kam 
Narfiyan. to re-assure tliem; and Couinel C|iinatidj'*marcUin^. 

S trqmptly to the relief of Patna, defeated the imperial and Ou<^ 
hi^s, in Pebruarj»^ and April 1?60, and thus saved the Nawao 
for the IjwTnc. Shah Alnm uo'fv wrote to CJlvc, who sent him 
a sum of money, on oondition that he should evacuate the pro¬ 
vince of Bihar, which he did. Thus relieved, Mirjafar testil^d his 
gratitt^Jie by bestowing on Clive, as a jagir^ the rent due from the 
Company. c 

§ 18. Two other'important achievements conclude this por¬ 
tion of Clive’s history :— 

(1.) The Norl^em Cirnars were in the hands of the 
French; but Bussy hud bet^ta recalled by Lally. [Chap. Vlll., § 29]. 
Clive sent an expedij;ion under Colonel Porde in 1759 which , 
droTC the French ouf! He retained for the English only Masuli- 
patam. * 

, * (S'.), The fickle Nawab now began to intrigue with the* 
Smutch, mr his English friends were so powerful th^t he dreaded their 
.turning against him. The Dutch in Chiusurali wroie to tlieir c4icf ^ 
at Batavia, and it was arranged that a Dutch armament should 
attack Calcutta. Clive got intelligence ^of the intrigue; aiAl 
though England was at peace with Holland, attacked the Dlitclf 
by sea and land, defeated them utterly, and laid siege to Chin- 
surstb. The l5^tch, thoroughly bumbled, agreed to the terdlj 
Clive imposed upon them, and Mirjafar’s intrigues in that quarter 
were at an eml. 

§ 19. Cliv^ now sailed for England the second time, 17G0. 
U’here he was received with great honour by the king, Mr. Pitt, 
aud the whple nation ; and was raised tef au Irish peerage. 


PAfeT IV. THE ADMINISTRATIONS OF VANSlTiTART 

AND SPENCEa A.D. lircli-176Tj. 

r 

* ♦ » 

$ 20. Vansittart’s Administration. § 21. Deposition of cMiijiCfar 
§ 22. Mfr Kdsim as NaW^b. § 28. The Second Battle of Patna. § 24.^ 
Quarrel between the Nawiib and the Calcutta Council. §^25. War with Mfr 
K^lm. § 26. Massacre of I'atna. § 27. Flight of MO: K^im. * § 28. 
JBirat Sepoy Mdtiny. § 29. The Battle of Baxar.«^ § 30, Humiliatioii 
of the Nawdb of Oudh. § 31. Death of Mirj(f£ar. § 82. Aive a third 
tiitne in India. ^ 

^ 90. was the most eventful period of Indian History. 

French'power in India was utterly broken by Ooote; and, 
aeon after, Mabrattas sttstamed th^ crushing defeat from 
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which they never fully recovered. But in those stirring timeSt 
^Mr. Vansittart, an utterly incompetent*/)erson, was acting aa 
* Clive’s successor in Bengal, libere were quaiTels between nim 
and4iis Council; and till (Sive’s return •in 1765,^ ncthing can 
t)c more painful tlisyi the annals of the administration. . . , 

§ zl. After the deatli of his son Mftan (who was struck by 
\fehtnin|J, i^hiist iti the Patna CcPrapaign)t the afliiira of Mfijafar 
oecame worse and worse; anckhe sent his s^n-in^law Mir Kafiini 

to Cftleuttn to armn^e his p#?euniaiiy Mr. Vnnsittfirt 

an<f« his Council, being struck with the ability of JVlir Kasim, 
resolved to dethrone the Nawab, and to put his son*in-law in his 
placdJ The Nawab was hopelessly in arrears in his payments to 
his Biytlsli allies, was madly extravagant in liis expenditufe, and 
evidently looked with no favour upon those by whose hand he had 
been elevated. Alirjafar was induced to resign and take up his 
abode in Calcutta: while JVIir Kasim was installed (27th Septem¬ 
ber 1760), He ceded to the English Jlfe three jirovinces of Mid- 
napur, Chittagong and Bardwan, as the price of his elevation. 
Thus for the second time in four yearsjiajrtlie British effected a 
"TWrolutioii ih Mursliidabad. 

^ § 22. IVIir Kasim began with great energy to ctyrry out re¬ 

forms. He reduced expenditure, paid off his Englisl^ f?iend% 
and disgusted wJVh Viis position, resol veil to shake off tlieir yoke. 
He removed hia (‘apital to hlonghir, and there qvvictly gathered 
together and disciplined his army. This he did with surprising 
judgment and skill,' • ‘ • 

§ 23. At this time Shah Alain IT., who dared not retuim to 
Ms capital (Chap. III., § 168), was hovering ab^ut Bihar with n • 
^wless host. Colonel Carnatf attacked and dispersed them; and 
Xaw, the Frenchman, with his band was taken prisoner, and to 
the surprise of the natives treated with distingukhed courtesy. 
The Phnperor himself was persuat^d by (]!rtrnac to join him, and 
accompany him to Patnft; where ftftr Kasim was induced to pay 
liiro homage, and was in consequence formally invefted with the 
Stmuhdarslnp of Benogtb*Biliar, tud Orissa. 

§ 24. •’'Mir Kasiiifs conduct was on the whole vigorous ahd 
just; bul^ie was cruel in Ids treatment of liam Nafayan the 
Governor of Patna, whgm he despoiled. Mr. Vansittart’s failure 
to protectunfortunate Gov^ihnor 5s the worst feature' in 
his adninistration. 

A quarrel between the Nawab and the Calcutta CoiiSeil soon 
arose. The cmise was the immunity from the payment of 
traufyt duties claimed by tlie servants of the Company. This 
freedom had beefti formerly granted by Imi>erial Farman to t]je 
Coinpanj^itselfr It was now grossly abused. All the servants 
of the CotnjJifiny then traded largely on their own private, ac¬ 
count; and they claimed freedom from the payment of all 
inland duties for themselves, their servants and dependents. 
Every native in fact,lhoisting the English flag, could evade the 
payment of all duties. The lifawab was defrauded of hia 
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rerenti^. Hifi servants were insulted and tlie trade of the 
country was thrown iilto confusion. After attempts at a com¬ 
promise^ the Nawab in desperation resolved to put his subjects ^ 
and (ue'English upon Un equal footi(sg by abolisiiing ifli trsinsit 
dt^GS throughout his dominions. 

§ 25, War ensued, liome English boats *'were'stctpped^ and 
examined by the KawaVs ofBioers at Patna.' Mr.* EMis, th<y 
reeSdent rashly beg;in hostilities ^d seized the city of Patna^ 
but hifi European 8<.ldier& got drunk and the Native Command¬ 
ant re-captured the city. Mr. ElUa and the otlier Englishmen 
wore taken prisoners. The Nawab even ordered every English¬ 
man in his dominions to be seized. The Calcutta Council was 
resolved to dethrone Mir Kasim and reinstate Mirjafar. ^ A se¬ 
vere struggle ensued ; and at Qberiah a4>attlc was fought, which 
lasted for four hours, and in which the Nowiib’s well trained and 
disciplined troops shoAved most determined bravery, and were 
with difficulty overcomef ^This was in August, 1763. Monghir 
was soon after taken ^ and the Nawab liad only Patna. 

§<.26. Hitherto ovti S 3 ^nipatlue.s have been with the Nawab, ^ 
whose conduct was spirited, though his cause was In.pcless; 
the^Masxac^'e of Pahia, the second great tragedy in British Indiiui 
HistoVyJ"places him in the list of men whose name hist<iry pre- 
seiwes but to hand down to perpetual infamy, Ke cast Ram .^^a- 
rayan into the river with Aveights round his neck. The great ' 
bankers, the &ts, friends of the English, were thrown from onf 
of the bastions# into tlic river. The NaAvabfthreatcned that he* 
would murder every European the moment the troops advanced. 
The commanding officer addressed a letter to the prisoners, asbr 
ing them to suggest some means of'releasing them. Their reply 
was: “ there is no hope of escape. Never mind us. Do not 
delay the advance of the army one hour.” 4'hc army moved 
on to the attack, and the ferocious Nawab fulfilled his threat. 
He ordered his officei*s to kill all the Europeans in prison; but 
they nobly replied, “No f turn them out and we will fight with 
theni, but not massacre thern.’^ But au (executioner Avas fouhd. 
Walter Raymond, a German, who had been a ser|eaa* in the 
French S^ervice, and now ^eld a commission in the NaAj|;^ab's army > 
under the name of Sumru, volunteered tp do the bloody deed. 
He led a file of soldiers to *Jhe house, fired on th^ unarmed 
through the Venetian ‘vrindows ^ and soon forty-eight iSigdali gen¬ 
tlemen ^^Mr. Ellis among them) and 100 soldiers, were lying in 
their blood on the floor. 

§ 27. Patna was taken (November 6, 1763) after a viji^rous 
]|;esistance; and Mir Kasim fled to Shuja-ud-d?.ulah, Nawab of 
Oudh, where the fugitive Emperor still lingered. 'I’hese <»hree now 
advanced against the English army; and a cam|.aign began, 
which is one of the most glorious in the British annals. The 
Nawab ofi Oudh bad fought at Panipat in 1761, under Ahmad 
Shah Abdali. The emperor was the descendant of Tfmtir. 
Mir Kasim had shown nlmi^lf resolut^/ and daring. Their 
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attack^ upon Patna waa^ repulsed; and their army finally t«K)k tJj[> 
its position at Baxar, on the Bon. 

• § 28. •And now took plac4 the ^first sppoy mutiny^in the 

Bengal Army* Mj^r Munr# acted with fiAnnesa. ^ tniol^bat-^ 
talion attemptecftoaesert to the eneiny. They wcr^ bcougjit 
back, andf twenty Vere* blown away from guns. This firmness 
%nd projtiptitude dt once crushei>tlie mutiny. ^ 

29. In October 1764, Muiiro led his troops against thcKaiiSab 
Yazir, who was still encamped at Baxar with an army of 50»000 
men* The latter was routed, and IGO pieces of cannon taken. The 
consequences of this victory were very great. (1.) The NaWab 
of 0%dh, long master of the empire, was humbled. (2.) It 
thus made the English supreme in Hindiistan. (3.) Th^ em¬ 
peror himself came to th# British camp, and opened a negotiation 
with the council at Calcutta for his restoration to the throne. It 
«»was reserved for Clive to reap the full fruits of this victory. (§ 33.) 

§ 30. The Nawab of Oiidh, Sjj^a-ud-daulah, retreated 
towards Dehli, and obtained assistance from the Mahrattas under 
Malhar Ilao Holkar and the infamous GJm^ud-din. But Si# R. 
^^ifl#tchcr to(^ Allahabad; and Carnae advancing to Kalpi, dis- 
• ^ersed the Nawib’s army, who was obliged to throw hpuaelf upon 
the mercy of his conquerors. The great central plain Tndiai 
wa^pHOw coniplctSly in the power of England^ 

'* § 31. Mirjafar died in January 1765. The Calcutta Council, 

the record of wliode proceedings for five years fills our mind with 

^hame and disgust,^m^e enormous demands of nAney from him, 
and it appears that he died partly of vexation. His son, a 
*.^uth of 20 named Nazim-nd-daulah, was put on the throne; the 
Souncil received a large preseftt; and the control of the country 
•kns virtually in their luuids. 

§ 32- The Directors of the Bast India Compan^i^ aware of tbS 
profligacy of their servants, and alarmed at the state of aflairs, 
now solicited Clive to retiarn to India^he second time, with the full 
powers which he had demanded; 3rd May 1765, MiiTKasihi had 
been expelled from Bengal. The Emperor Shah Alom II. was 
a aiippliaer.! in the British camp at Allahabad. I'he Nawab df 
ar Oudli, strapped of everything, waited his doom. The ffriny and 
its leaders nad covered l^hemselvos with glory ; but the Council, 
with Mr. ^enper (the sneoessora-of Yansittart) at their bead, 
bad pluu'^ed into tjie lowest gulf of infamy, 

PAR'# V. CLIYEig SECOND ADMINISTRATION. A, D. 1765—1772, 

§ 88. Clive's Reforms. § 34. A Memorable Ten Months. § 35. The 
Question of Double Batla* § 36. Trading put down. § 37. Fidal Retire* 
ment of Clive. 

• • 

§ 33. Clire’a first d^asure was to enforce the orders of ibe 
Directors abolishing,tie receipt of presets b;)r their servants. 
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He made all sign covenants binding tbeznselves to obev 
this rule. * '' ^ 

Hc^tl|en proceeded ‘to Allahabad. The result of his.nefrotia- 
tions was^th&t the NVwab of OndlJ was re'iitored, as an of 
Eugland;.that Korah and Allahabad wt*re given to the emperor- 
and that tliis personage* the <lescGnd.ittt of*Bdbaf, ^ipautbd to 
the Company tine virhial «»ovcMvig«tv of Bengal, Sihar,«,ii^ Orissa/ 
for* which he was tfJ receive 2G hij^hs a year. This was effectM 
on the }2jh August 1*765. 

The Nawah of Bengal was soon compelled to retire on a l^ge 
pension. 

§ 3^ Thus in ten months (October i 764 to August 1765^ bad 
the English overthrown all the powers of Hindustan, and ad¬ 
vanced fnnn a trading company to the aBsumj)tion of a vittuaJly 
indepeiideiit aovereiuiUy ITt/a penod^ from the Battle of Barin' 
to the Treaty of Allahdbid^ n ever me mot able tn Enf^hah Hihiory, 
The only other powers #<i India at this time wore tlie Maliraltiis, 
Haidar, and the Ni/ani of ILiid.irabad. Madu Uao and Tluidar 
All fvere then in the ot tlndr power. [Compare Chapters V. 
and XIL] i 

§ 35.^ G?ivo had now to carry out finther reforms. The army 
%a8 accustomed to what was called double batia when on the* 
field. This was nominally an allowance (d sn>rsi>tcueo-niou^ • 
but the amount was umeasonabU gmit. In the cas<‘ of a cj^»I • 

tain. It nnifointod an inereasi*^ in lin. of 1.000 riipeos a, 

month, ('live fras instructed to '^lo]> tJii'- a^^ioiudlous system. • JJe, 
was met by a coinbiiuition of the European oflic'crs; which, in 
* fact, was a mutiny. Two hundred ofliceis ap-eed to resign 
single day; and asthe Mahr.ittas were adv'ancing tliey though*' 
themselves necessary to the State. Clive accepted each resigna**, 
tion, and put *lie ex-o[ficer in immediate arrest; wlnle he sent to 
ISIadras for, every available man. Clive’s firmno-is subdued the 
mtitiny in a fortnight. ^ « 

§ 36, efive’s next contest was with all the Services of^ihe 
epmpany; the members of whidi uuivVr^ally were eiigaged^in 
trade, which their position made especially lucrative, atvl winch 
injured tCeir character, wh'^e it prevented them from doifig their 
duty as public hcrvants. They were uow^ absolutely fofbiddcii to 
engage in any species of tradi‘f»anil a compensation was granted ; 
but the question of oHicial salaric's was not actually sethjod till 
fbe timeSf Lord Cornwallis. [Chap. X,, § 20J. 

§ 37. Clive left India for the last time in I7f7, a poorer man 
than he wns when he returned to it in^ 1765. He was received 
in England wfth great honour; but his rcforqjp had raised up 
for him a host of enemies. All whom he had punished, aor wh<»so 
corrupt schemes he had thwai'tod, leaguc<l against him. The 
Court of Directors did not support him as it ought to have done; 
but a resoRition was passed, “ that he liad rendered meritorious 
services to his country.** lie died in 1776, ten years after 
Dupleix. , f 
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PART VI. VERELST, CARTIER, AND HASTINGS; SUCCESSIVE 

GOVERNORS'OF BENGAL. A.Dt 1767—1771. 

. 

§ 3^. Ttie doable Governmeat.* § 39, Warrev Hastingsb £ 40,# The 
Benares, 1773. 41, i'he Rohilla War. § 42. The Bcgal^ 

^ 38. From 1767 to 1772, I^Jr. Verelst and^Mr. Cartier 
Governors of Jiengal. The events of this period are chiefly con- 
iiectt*d with Maliratta and Mjeor history. [iSce Clfhps. V., 
anditll.,] The curse of l^engal was the double ^ooernment I’he 
administration was iiominalW conducted by the Nawab’s servants ; 
while the European oflicials vied with them in making Hhaste 
to becofhe rich by 'every upccics of corruption. The Governor 
in vain strove to stem the torrent. It was a sad period. The 
^ Muhammadan Government had been destroyed ; and no vigorous 
English rule had been suiistituted. 'Uiie constitution of the 
Home Government of India was ecpiallj^ vicious. 'Fhe Directors 
were, appointed but for one year, and tlieii^cliief anxiety was^to 
the most of tlioir patronage. It wSs a period of nnblush- 
•ingjoberry and corrnjition. 

® § 39. The Directors resolved in 1772 to abolish*tfie Arable , 
government; and®to assume the direct management, through 
^ (ihei^own servants, of the revenue of Bengiil. Warren Hastings 
w^s appointed Governor of Bengal to carry out this sweeping 
igeusyre. From 1772 to 1785 the history of Butish India is 
the history of this great man. Warren Htistings was born in 
seven years alter Clive; landed in India in 1750 as a 
civilian ; was taken prisoner# at Kasimbazar jnlit before the 
X^^ack-IIole tragedy took place; joined the fugitives at Faltab; 
fought as a volunteer at Bajbaj; was sent by Clive, who discerned 
his abilities, as Kesident at Murshidabad after tnc battle of 
Plassey ; was appointed iimmber of CJouneil at (Calcutta in 1760, 
wlier^he supported Mr. Vansittart against his corrupt* Council; 
and ^•ctunied to England •in 176-4 There he was summoned to 
give evidence before tlTe House of Coniitious; and bis evidence^ 
^^iisplayed such vigour and breadth of view, that bis reputation 
was rna<lo itt once, ai^d he was appointed second in Ccuincil at 
Madras in 1768 In 1773 he was s^t as President or Governor 

to (yalciij^a, whTcli became tho spat of (ioverinnpnt in$tp»d of 
Mursliidabad. Arrangements for the constitution of new ^oui'ts 
of civil and crimyial justice were made by Hastings, and a code 
drawn up by him within six mouths. • 

§ 40f An accomit of the affairs connected with tjie treaty of 
Benares m^e between Hastings and the Vazir of Oudh, will* 
close this part^f the history of British India The Mahrattas 
crossM the Ganges on tl^ir return home in 1773; and 
Vazir of Oudh asserted that the liohillas had offered hi[^ forty 
lakhs of rupees to def^d them from those invaders, and t^t 
now they denied the dept. Hasting believed and acted upon 


Treaty of 
ting Aft. 
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* * 
this statement. He proceeded to Benares (m AiJ<y. 1773) to 
meet the Yazfr; and^h compact wns mac^e that the latter should 
paj to ^the English Government forty lakhs of rupees, -and thaf 
Hastings''shduld lend* an auxiliary force to the Vazif to expel 
Rohillns. 

§ 41. This wns carried out in April 17V4. Itafil Riihniat, 
the Bohilla chief, who had 40,000 under bis hahner, 'rfhs *■ defeated 
by'Colonel Champion, and slain, cwith 2,00Q of his men. TAe 
Yazfr kept aloof with his troops till the battle was decided; and 
then rushed eagerly to spoil the defeated foe. “ We/' exclaim¬ 
ed Champion^ nave the honour of the day, and these banditti 
the profit.'* These Afgh&n strangers*, 20,000 in numbeif, now 
abandoned their usurped possessions, which still bear the name 
of Rohilkhand; and the province with its million of Hindus 
came under the power of the Yazir of Oudh. This was the 
famous Kohilla war. 

% 42. The Regulatin|t A^^t, of wliich an account will be found in 
the next Chapter, was passed in 1773; but the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, and the^new Members of Council arrived in Cal¬ 
cutta, October 19, 1774. Then Warren Hastings be<faine the 
Goveri^or-General of British India. The remainder of his history • 
4)eIorigs therefore to the next Chapter, ‘which gives a summary 
of the careers of the illustrious men who hai^e filled that high 
office from 1774 to the present time, • • 
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THE GOVEENOES-GENEEAL.OP BRITISTH^ 
• IJSfEIA. FliOM A. D. 177-f TO THE 
PRESENT TIME. 


PARTI. WARREX HASTINGS. A. 0.M774—1785. 


§ 1. Necessity for Reform. § 2. The Reflating Act. § 8. The nenpr 
Conncil. § 4. Affairs'of OudU § 5. 'I’iie Begains. § 6. Nandaku- 
§ 7. Hastings' Policy with the lWahrat\is, and in the Carnatic. 

^^^^^^The Su|:^eme Court, § 9. Financial HifSculties, § 10. Thc^tdia 

^wHenares. § IJ. The Begams of Oudh, § 12. Retirement of Hastings, 
f 13. IIis Trial. § 14. Indian Afl'airs in Parliament. § Indi^ 

Bill. § ](>, PitPd*lndia HilL § 17. The Navv'ab of ArcoPs Debts. 

•§ l^Sit John Macphersoii, Acting Governor-General. 

, • TABLE OF THE * 

GOVEllNORS-GENEHAL OP BRITISH INDIA. 

2 " 1774 — 1869 . ^ 




1. 

II. 

JftL 

TV. 

V. 

VT. 

VHP 

TIIL 


Warren Hastings. 1774—1785 
Mr. Macphcrson.. 1785 

Lord Cornwallis.. ^1786—1793 


Lord Teipimouth 
(Mr. Shore,) • 

^ir A. Clarke. 

Marquis of Wel- 

resley . 

(Lord Morning- 
- ton.) • 

•Lord Cornwallis.. 
Sir Geo. Barlow... 

• 

Lord Minto . 

Marquis of ITast- 

inga.S... 

(Earl of Moira.) 

Mr. Adam. 

Lord Amherst ... 
Mr. W. B. Bay- 

.A 


1793—1798 


1798—1805 


1805 

1805—1807 

1807—1813 

1814—1828 


1823—1828 


1 st Mahratta War; Haidar. 
Officiating, 

Srd Mysfir War; Permanent 
SettlemcnU • 

Neutrality. 

Officiating, ■ 

m 

4th Mysor War; 2nd Mahratta 
War; Subsidiary System. 

Peace-at-any-price policy. 
Officiaiing. Non-in tefventioii; 

Vellor Mutiny. 

Travancor; Embassies. 

The Pinddri WaS*; Nepal; Mah« 
rafta Settlement. 

Officiating. 

1st Barmese War; Bhartpur. 
Qfficiuimg. ^ 
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IX. Lord W. Bentio^k 1828—1835 Myaor; Kdrjj; I!<3forms; Pro- 
, ♦- ^ irress; Peaco. 

Sir C. Metcalfe ... 3830^ Officiating. Freedom* of Presaf 

!Lor<A AucklaucF... 1836—1842 ? Afj^bdn Exi>editioQ; tsl Ckineae 
XI. Lord Ellenbo- War, ^ 

rough .1842—1844 Aff^hanis^ dii; Sifid; Gwdliiar, 

XII. Sir H. Hardinge.. 1844—1847 Ist Paiijab, War; 

^ . Mr. Bird 
Sill. The Marrams of 

Dalhuu^ue ^. 1848—1856 2nd Panjdb War; 2iid Barnieeo 

XIV.' Viscount Canning War; Annexation; Progress. 

(First Viceroy) 1856—1862 Mutinies; Extinction of the 
, Company's Dominion. ^ 

X'^ Lord Elgin. 18fi2—1863 

XVJU Sir John Law- 

% renee . 1864—1869 Oadh Settlement. 

XVII. The Earl of Mayo 1869— 

§ 1. There was, ns ^(>>have seen, no Governor-Genenil of 
British India till 1774. B.ffore that date, the Governments of 
Caloatta, Madras, nncl Bftmbay, were independent of one anoth<^r. 
The history has been bromjfht down to the time^^when, u:fi€Lvjt 
WarfC^j Hayings as head of the Bengal Presidency, the double 
system of goveminent was destroyed. 

We must now consider the lieguiating Act, its provisions^ and 

results. m. ' 

The Proprietors and Directors of the East India Compa;iy 
were essentially the partners ami managers of a Mercantile Estab.- 
lisliment. Nothing could console them for insufficient profits in 
trade. The glorious successes of Clive, the acquisition of te^.i- 
tory and infiueiice, and the humiliation of their French rivals, 
could not compensate them for an empty treasury. 

Aloreover/the servants of the Company in many cases had neg¬ 
lected their duties, made haste to become rich, and in doing so, had 
been guilty of opf>ressioii. Parliament uetermined to interfere. 

Lord iJorih was then prime minister. There were ii‘.iitual 
jealousies. The ministers and Parliament fcai*ed that the Com¬ 
pany would acquire top much influence. The nation In general 
feared that, with the patronage of the East Indian Covernnients 
in their hands, the ministers would become too strong. 

§' 2. The result was a cbinpromise, and the Cliarter of the 
Company was renewetl, some important ctianges being made m 
its coiistitution; with the added provisions :— 

(1). That £40,000 a year should be paid by the Com¬ 
pany to the nation; . • ^ 

L (2). That, while Madras and Bombay retained their 
Goveraors and councils, the Governor of CalcuttV, Hastings, 
should become GovernoivGeneral, on a salary of £25,000 a year; 
and assisted by a Council^ should be supreme over all the British 
possessi^^ns in India; and 

(3)^ That a Supreme Court of Judicature, consisting of a Chief 
Justice and three other Judges, should l(^e establibhed iuOalcuUa* 
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The greui/mistake ic^ the Regulating Act was that the fo'ur 
members of the Govemar-Generars Council were invested with 
equal author!tj in Council witJii himself 

with 

?br efeven yejirs* These couneillofs themselves were badly 
selected.* "iThey were Colonel ^Tonson, General Clavenng^ ]\tr. 
Francis (afterwards Sir Phi lip •Francis), and Mr. Harwell. The ^ 
who hnd boon long in India, iiivarialily fluppoefcod Mr. 
Ilasfctngs. The other three opposed him; and as the votes of the 
major^y decided every matter, the new Governor-General found 
hiinsm’ shorn of all liis "power, by his accession of (Ugnity. 
Hiistinfs struggled against the iactious opposition of his col¬ 
leagues till tlie end of 1780, when Francis left the country. 

§ 4. The affairs of Oiidh first engaged their attention. The 
•»^azir was compelled to make <jver the zamfiuUri of Benares to the 
English ; and Chait Singh, its ziimind?i> was elevated to tlie rank 
oi Kaja, and pla<!ed on the footing of a fen^Uitory prince, paying 
attribute to the Company of twenty-tw» and a half lakhs a y^ar. 

The affairs of the Bcgains t>f Oudh have been too 
^notorious to be omitted. The Nawab Vazlr, Shuj^^id-^l^nlah, 
died in 1775. J^is widow and mother, the Uegains, claimed* 
by virtue of a supposed will of the late Nawab the whole of the 
‘ ^reaswre, two millions of rupees, which was heaped up in the 
of the zaimna. ^ The acknowledgment of this claim Mr. 
Hastbigs opposed, but*in vain. The young Nawab was thus left 
with no money, an army to support, and a heavy debt to the 
El^glish Govern men t. j 

*§ 6. Charges were soon phimid in against Mr. Hastings by 
\ncn who regardeil his power and inffiience as extinct. The 
chief of the accusers was Naiidakuinar, a man infamous for his 
treachery and perfidy, whom the ^triumvirate in the Council 
took under tlieir proteefion. In the desk of this wprfhy were 
foin^, after his death, facsimiles of the seals of all the most emi¬ 
nent persons in BeugaU liis acAisatioii) against Hastings were 
transpar^tly false, and supported by palpable forgeries*^ 

While tWs was on, Calcutta was astounded by the intelli¬ 
gence that NandukuiriSir was arrested on a charge of forgery, at 
the suit ^of an eminent native rae?chant. This was tried in the 
Supremef Court, the jury found him guilty, ami he was sentoheed 
to be hanged. This execution of a Brahman created a ptofonnd 
sensation, and bfls been' made a matter of accusation against 
Hastings. For this there is not the shadow of i*ea30n. Sir 
Elijah Imgey, tht^» Chief Justice, who condemned him, only 
adWnister9d the existing law, which has since been altered. Mr, 
Francis and fits two associates had the power to suspend the 
execution, and to refer the matter to England; but they declined 
to interfere. There is^not, and there never was, the"* slightest 
evidence to connect INrr. Hastings, in any way, with the death of 
this atrocious miscreant. • 
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§ 7. The connection of Hastings with Mahrat^']^itica must 
bp fltudied in Chap. ^ His condaot in aiding the i%dras Pr^si-^ 
danc^ ia jts struggles with Haidar, from 1780 tili hia. 9^ depar- 
t»ure from India, contrasts wonderfudy with that of the GoTrfnora 
oP Madrons during the sagae period, fi 

J 8. The Judges of the Supreme dourt eijtablishtd^ in CaU 
edt^ in striving to ‘‘protect natives from oppression'and giye 
India the benefits of.. English law, committed many great mis¬ 
takes. They interfered between, tlie zauiindars and their r^yats. 

Their attorneys stirred up strife everywhere. Everylftjing 
was to be brought under the jurisdiction of the “ Supreme 
Coiirt.’i 

Hastings interfered to protect the land-hoMers from this, vexa¬ 
tious interference, and Parliament was petitioned‘for a change of 
system ; and meanwhile a remedy was discovered. There was a 
Court of Appeal in Calcutta called the Sadar Diwani Adalat Iif 
this the Govemor-GcneraHiimsclf and his Council were appoint¬ 
ed to preside. This they could not do, and lliistiugs offered the 
appointment of Chief Judge of this Court to Sir Elijah Impey, 
the Chief Justice of the -Supreme Court. This reconciled 
parti os,^ anU ^auttbled Impey to turn his attention to the subject 
of tlie administration of justice according to such forms as might 
suit the great simplicity of native habits. This, though di5alk)w- 
ed by the Court of Directors at the time, is the system now re¬ 
stored by the amalgamation of the {Supreme Court in each prt- 
sidency with the Company’s old Court of ApjieaL 

§ 9. Upon Hastiiigs devolved the necessity of providing the 
money to carryu)n the various wurs which in 1780 were raging 'jU 
India. [Chapter V., § 68], Seldom has a heavier burden rested 
on the shoulders of one resolute man. RIysor, the French, 
the Dutch, and the Mahrattas, were in the field against the Eng¬ 
lish at once. To provide forsthe expensjBs of these wars was the 
duty of Heatings. He has incurred niueh odium by the means 
lie took to fulfil this duty. s 

» § 10. He demanded from Chait Sing^i (§ 4), whose zamin- 
dari of Benares, transfer"y3d to the English in 1775, w:is V?ow held 
by him as a feudatory or dependent noble, an additional tribute 
in men and money, in aid of his benefactors and superiors. I’he 
Si^a.or xamindar evaded cdmjdiauee with the deuiand; and 
llaatmg^ proceeded to JIcnaros chiefly for the purpose of* enforc¬ 
ing itTirritated by the ingratitude of the Raja, Hastings* placed 
him in arrest. The populace rose anH massacred the s^oys, 
who carri^ opt the order, and surrounded the ^dace where Jlast- 
ibgs was. The Raji escaped from the city. «^^astin^s was in 
extreme peril, yet he lost no jot of his characteristic ccfolness and 
self-possession. Eventually he retired to Chanar; troHps were sent 
in from all quarters, the RAja’s army of 20,000 men was defeated, 
and BQgi^ his hiding jdace, Was taken., The troops, however, 
seized and divided Ine treasure found in Ihe fortress. Hasting 
was cruelly disappointed: he bad failed to supply the wants of the 
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exhausttMi M^ury. Chait Sijfirrh escaped to Gwaliar, wbere he 
lived for 29’9eara. Hisnepliew was placed'on tlie throne. 

• § 11. doubtful is the treatment of the Became of 

Oudh (§*4)^. TheNawab Vaeirdf Oudh rc^resent^hi^inal^lity 
to piL bis d'nea .to tlie (^ompAiy^ and asked permission to seize ihf> 
treafi^cs wliich tl^^ Begains bad appropriated. Charges'wei?e 
an^de .ag^ibot these ladies of iibet^ng Chait Singh, and supplying 
h^ with men'and money. The Begams were compelled to gw 

up 76. Ittkhs «f rupoeg, which Were ptiid ovev^ the Company. ^ 

§"12. The Court of Directors condemned these measures, 
Hastings signified his intention of retiring. He addressed 


an 


c> 


lotteig^ to aU"’ the chiefs eand pt4iices of India, taking leave of 
them; and resigned with dignity a trust which he had hel<h under 
difierei/t titles for 13 years. He left Itidia in February, 1785, 

§ 13. In Bngland, Hastings was received with favour by the 
King, the Ministry, and the Directors. But Pitt had a prejudice 
against him, though he extolled and cvei^ivindicated him. Francis, 
his rancorous foe, was in Parliament. The rcnowtied orator Burke 
and «the Whig party in general combined tvgainst liim, and it pas 

-Ived to ijYipeach him. His trial beforfe the Lords began on the 

i Februaiy 1788 ; and was protracted till the 23i^ April 1795, 
when be was completely and honourably acquitted.*’ '^I'-her trial^ 
costs him 100,00Q£. Though thus reduced to ftoraparative pover- 
,.jty, Re lived peaceably at Daylesford till his death in 1819. Once 
only did ho again appear in public, and then he was called to gtve^ 
jiR l§13, evidence before the' House of Commons ri^arding Indian 
affairs. On that occasion the whole assembly stood up 1^6 do him 
honour. 

14. From 1780 to 1784^1^6 affairs of the Bast India Coni'- 
.ftauy occupied a great deal of the attention of Parliameiit. Lord 
North, Mr. Burke, Mr. Duiidas, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Pitt (the 
younger) were the great statesmen whose infiueiice was most felt 
in Indian affairs. But th^ interest o&the student will dwell chiefly 
upon what are called I^ox's and India Bills, o 

§®15. Fox’s Bill aimeAatthe^Jransfer of British India to the 
direct government of tRe Crown. ‘ BeTen:>Gommissiouers appomh- 
-ed by Parliament were to manage the government, and nme assist- 
ant-directors the trade. The Bill passed the Commons; but 
was rejected by the Ijords. 

§ 16. - Wiilhtm Pitt the younger (bom 1759; died 1806), 

IGjnglauff’A gmatent iitatPsiTian, succpcd^d aa prime minia^r. He 

immediately iutrpduced his India Bill, Its chief provisions were, 
these:— 

Ist.*^ The Coui:t Directors, still chosen by the,proprietors of 
India Stodc, werS to govern as before, in appearance; white 
three of tbejy number, forming a secret committee, were to be 
the real actors. 

2nd. In reality the power was transferred to a Board ot 
Contr^” consisting six privy councillors, whose decii^ions were 
final* The President of this Board was the Indian Mmister, 
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8rd. The Bill forbade the Gorenior-General to eiiter upon any 
war, except in self-defence; or to make any treaty ^aranteeiiig 
tbe dominions of any uative prince. 

-4tb. The Qovenior-Geiierars Council was redaoed to*tIiree, of 
whom one was to be the cornmander-in-chief of the Company’s 
Pojces in India, and the other two Bengal Civilians Bfinilar 
Councils were established at Madras and l^mb^.y. 

ZTor 16 years, Mr. Dundns, the first President of the Board of 
fJontrol^ filled that podfcion. X'ai’li&meat, after this, rai^cly iiiter- 
ferred, and for many years showed little interest in Indian ailkhrs. 

§ 17. One of the greatest scandals in British History is that 
connected with the Nawab of A root’s debts. His ere<iitors 'were 
men in *he Company’s service, of every grade. The claims were 
swollen by every species of dishonesty. To lend money lO the 
Kawab was the shortest way to fortune. For 60 years these 
fdaims were under investigation, and cost the country millions of 
money. 

§ 18. Sir John Macplicrson, Senior Member of Council, acted 
aa Governor-General f< r twenty months, from February 178£ to 
September 1786. The offer of the appointment w s made + * 
Lord Macartney, who judiciously demanded additional powers to 
add wsij^ht LO'an office of so much responsibility. Mr. Diindas 
was offended, and Lord Cbriiwullis was immediately appointed 
Ooremor-.General of India. 


PART II. LORD CORNWALLIS. A.D. 1786—1793. 

§ 19. Lord Corrtvallis as Governor-General. § 20. Hia Reforms. § 21 . 
Annexation of the Guntur Sorkar. § 22 . The Myaor War. § 23 . The 
Peiimanent Seutme^a. § 24 . Civil and Criminal Courts reformed. § 26 . 
Hetirement of Lord Cornwallis. § %G. Indian afiairs in England. 

§ 19. The new Governor-General amved in Calcuttr in 
September 1786. For the state of affairs among the Mahrattaa 
and in Mysor at this period the student must compare Chapters V., 

and Xn. . , 

§ 20. Lord Cornwallis enjoyed the entire confidence of Pitt 
and Dundas. He came out pledged to avoid all occasions of 
wa:r. Hia mission was to bo that of a refoi'mex*. His i'rmneBs 
repressec^ the factious, and he bout all his energies to the removal 
of corruption from all branches of the service. 

Such a reform was never more needetl. At this time |mail 
salaries were given to the Company’s servants; a*^das their oppor 
tuQities wer4 great, they easily yielded to the temptation ^f enrich¬ 
ing themselves by every species of official depredation. His first 
real measure of effectual reform was assigning to every officer of 
Government such a salary as should leave him, no shadow of 
ejtcuae for trading, or attempting to acejuir^ momy by corrupt 
practices. This measure, added to an incomparable firmness and 
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GousiHtenoy Jn resisting all jobbery and favoritism, and in punishing * 
all frauds,* soon caused tlie purity of ^he Indian services to 
• becouae.as conspicuous as theit corruption4iad been notorious. 

§ 21. • The next step was to claim thc^Guntur ^ar]^aF, •which 
had^ieen assigned by the NTzam to the British Government, 
the ideatb of Balabat cXiang. In 1788f Lord Cor mv all is iua^e a 
^peremp4(U‘y demsnid for its cession. The Nizam complied ^oyce, 
hut begged for a British contingent to aid him against , 

who had ueurpod the Baiaghat. Lord CoiyrtwalHs promised thjg 
aid^ stipulating that the British troops should not bef employed , 
ogamst any power in alliance with England. Of these powers 
a li*t was given, a?id Tippiffs was not iAere. This letter was the . 
occasion, though not the real cause, of Tippu’s breach of the 
treatj^of Mangalor. ISee chap. XII., § 37J. 

§ 22. Lord Cornwallis was in the Madras presidency, from 
^ 1790 to 1792, engaged in the conduct of the Mysor war. He 
was censured in England for the ac(^iisition of territoi*y, which 
Was the result of this war ; but Uic lAtion in general approved of 
his^condiict, and he was made a marquis. ^ lie generously up 
share (rf i>rize-money amounting t8 50,000!£, as did General 
Medows. 


§ 23. Lord Cornwallis’ Permanent Settlemenir p79®]»is ti|)e 
chief givjuud of«liis fume. 

*1ie land had been the principal source of revenue under every 
dyiiusty. Tin.! of this revunue in ^raigal under the 

.aluighiil emperors lyid, by degrees, converted* themselves into 
zainiiidHrs, jiosscssing military authority.' Many of these zamln- 
r^i'3 were also the re]>reseniatives of the old local aristocracy^ 
irhese persons the British Gyvernnient did not rft first recc^uize : 
^but in 178G, the Directors wrote out tliut all engagements should, 
as* a matter of policy, be iinidc with the zunniiiXarB. This was 
to be done for ten years ; and the settlement to be made perma¬ 
nent, if it were found to answer. Lord Coimwallis, by his 
repiplatious in 1793, confirmed the zaniiiidsirs in^the absolute 
prt)])rietorship of the soiK Thqi^ were legally constituted land¬ 
lords i^der the Britisli Government; •sind the cultivators were 
recognise<l as their tenants. These last we.rc left too much at the 
mercy oAlie zandiuiar, and this was the weak point in the whole 
settlement. Mr, Shore opposed h.s being made permanent. 
Lord Cornwallis, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Dundas, and Mr, Charles Grant 
decided that it should; ^ 

§ 24. The ^-eforra of the Civil and Criminal Courts next 
occiipied his attention. Sir Elijah Impey’s rules were developed 
into% volume cd’ regulations by Sir George Barl<vv; and the sys¬ 
tem of riadl Couvls and procedure which, with modiheations, still 
exists, was ^tablished. The greatest evil of this system was the 
power it gave to the police of oppressing the people. ' Natives 
were excluded from all share in the administration of Justiee, and 
from all but tlie nfbat subordinate oflk^es in the puolio emploj* 
This was remedied in after times, ^ 
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§ 25. Lord Gomwallis left India in October, 1793. 'He 'tras finn, 
dignified, vigorous. His administration consolidated ^^greatly the 
Indian empire. Glive’hnd Hastings were its founders. Oornwnllis'’ 
gaver it*, ay8te.ni and stability. Fot^* the important events t^ich 
.made Mauratta power supreme in Dehli, from 1784 to ISOSf the 
reader .must consult Chay. V. and Chap. in. ' ‘ 

^ 'i5. To this period belong the Declaratofy '^iid the*^ 
Chfortir of 1793. In 1788 Mr. Pi^t introduced a bill (afterwards 
.wiled the Doclaifatory Act), affii-mmg that the hill of 1784 woe 
intended *to transfer to the Crown all real power in regard 
to Indian affairs. The Company’s Charter was renewed in 1793 
for twenty years, chiefly through the influence of Mr. Bondas. 


PART in. MR. SHORE. A. D. 1798—1798. [SIR JOHN SHORE, . 

AFTERWARDS LORD TEIGNMOUTH,] 

§ 27. Mr. Shore as Gotemor-General. § 28. Mutiny of Bengal Officers 
§ 29l' Oudh Affairs. ^ 

i 

§ 27.0 Mf. Shore was a civilian, who had attracted the notice of' 
I’itt and Dundas by his able conduct of the Bengal Permanent 
Settlement At this period the affairs of Tippii, of tlie Puna e 
Government, of the were very complicated. Tlw 

<3-overnor-General tried to mediate; but with little effecti ’ 

Chap. Vs, Chap. XII.] Mr. Shore’s subsequent neutrality and 
want of energy emboldened the IVlahrattos to attack the Niza*^ 
[Chap. V. § 78].* The battle of,Kurdla humbled the Nizam;^ 
placed Nana Farnavis on the pinnacle of power. 

§ 28. The mutiny [1795-96] of the European officers of the 
Bengal army/ who clamoured for higher pay and for every 
species of privilege, was only checked by*ja weak and injudicious 
yielding to the malcontents of nearly all tltcy asked. The Home 
Government inunediately superseded Sir> John Shore, and L6rd 
Cornwallis agreed to resume his office f^>r a'^time ; but the,evident 
incUnatioo. of the Court of Directors weakly to yield "to the 
discontented officers^ led to Hs subsequent refusal to return to 
India. ' 

§ 29. In 1797, tho Nawab Vazir Asaf-ud-djitilah o*. Oudh, 
di^. In vain had he been exhorted to pay some attention to 
the welmre of his kingdom. He lived and died a child in 
inteUect, and a debased sensualist. A reputed son of the^ late 
Nawab, Yazir ^li, succeeded him; but his proved illegitimacy 
and worthless character led Sir John Shore to displace^nim, and 
elevate Sa’adat Ali, brother of the late Nawab. Mr.t. Cherry was 
the Resident at Benares; and he negotiated tlie treaty widi Sa'adat 
Ali then living at Benares. Soon mter, the new Nawab marched 
to Lu<^ow, where Sir John was enoamf^led. The Governor- 
General was iu extreme peril from Yazir Alfs hordes of lawless 
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soldiers; but he, with (he utmost calmness and composure, main¬ 
tained his position, and th^ new Na\^4b was placed on the 
mamad^ Vazir All being gent to Benares. In 1799, yazir All 
assassinated Mr, Cherry iti Benares, aftd raised* a *teiii|)oraiT 
Vebfelion ; bjit was defeated and taken prisoner, - - ^ 

Sfr Jolin Shore, wbd w'as created Xord Teignmouth, jrfiled 
for Enjfland in ISdarch 1798. • ^ • 
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IV. THE MARQUIS OF WELLESLEY. A. D. 1798—1805. 


§ 80. Lord Morninp^ton, afterwards Marquis of Wellesley, #ov«rnor- 
Geiicrfl. § 31. Summary of his Aihiunistrat ion.* § 3*2. Development of 
the Subsidiary System. § 33. Dangers in the Dakhin and the North- 
B West. § 34, Oudh Affairs. § 35. xlrraiigements in the Dakhiu and with 
the Mahrattas. § 36-* Celebrated Anglo*4^ian Officers of this Period. 

§ 37. Departure of Lord Wellesley. § 33, yi» Estabfisliment of the 
foliege of Fort William. § 89. Ills Quarrels wLUi the Directors. # 

^ § 30. The Marquis of Wellesley (at first known a^Lo^ Mom- 

* ingtoii), the fourth Governor-General, arrived in "India in Maiy 
17S48 ; and quitted it in August 1805. The moat hrilliant of the 
Governors-CJeiieral of Britiah India, he is to be compared with 

and J^aDiousto. 

• ^31, He departed altogether, necessarily, wiJjcly, and boldly 

from the non-mter/ei'enf^e policy. The chief events of his adminis- 
t«itiou were the following :— • 

’ (1). The Fourth Mysor war was conducted to a happy 

‘"issue, ^rippu’s overthrow took place in 1799. Mysor became 
again a Hindu kingdom, • 

(2) . "I'he affairs of Oudh were regulated in 1801. 

(3) . The Miriiratta oonfcderncy was broken up by the 

tr^»ty of Basscin, 1802. [See Chap. V., § 87]. " 

(4) . 'riic s^ednd great Mahratta war, which lasted 

for a fcw months only, was brought by Lord liake and General 
Welleslej^lhe Duke of Wellington to a triumphant conclusion. 
[5'ce Chap. V., § 97].^ The llaja of Barar (Raghuji Bhonsld) 
and Daulat Ban Sindia «;nbmittm to form siibsidiary alliances 
with thi Hritisli Govennmeut; the former in November 1803, the 
latter iu February 1804. # 

(5) , Vhe state of Europe, tom by the conflicts of the 
Pret^h revolution, and also the interference of France in 
Indian affairs, in«j|t he considered in stuffing thi^ period. Tl^e 
Marquis Wellesley was in fact fighting France on Indian soil. 

(6) t Shah Alam II. was released from Mahratta thrall 
dom by Lord Lake, September 1803. 

(7) . The war was renewed with Holkar, 180^. 

(8) . Bhartpur was unsuccessfully besieged^ 1605 ^ but 

its B&j& submitted. « 
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§ 32. The new Governor-General was a man of genius, 
refined by education, poysessedof a most comprehensivd mind, the 
friend of Pitt and Dun'das; and for four years had been a mem- ' 
ber Of the B*^nrd of ^Jontrol. It is-bis merit to have dfestrcjyed 
ihe foolish idea of a balance of power ainonff the native princes^ 
of fe^lancing them one agilinst the other,*ami socretly ^courag- 
ing enmities, in order to'obtain power "'over aU/«vithout ^ 

seeming to interfere witli any. ilis w'as a bold and wise policy 
h4t^rvp7xii(>n. It has beon oalled tlie s^iKtidiary n^ssiem, 1*10 
was not its author ; but he developed it, and strove to introduce 
it into every Native State. 

§ 33. To estimate the work Lord V/ellesley had to do, we 
must compare Chap. XII. and Cliap. V. Tippu, tlie Nizam, and 
Sindia were alike in^der Frenoli influence, relied upon t rench 
officers, and were disposed to aid the French to overtlirow the 
British dominion iu the Fast, French emissaries were oveiy where. 

Zuman Shah, the grand..,/ii of Ahmad Shah Abdali, the victor 
of Panlpat, also threatened to invade India. There was thus 
appa ’ent danger on every hand. • 

§ 34. Oudh was nnsmanaged'and oppressed by its ruler r .d 
his Vazir. |The troops were ill-disciplined and irregularly paid. 
Sa'adiib Ali, according to the terms of tlie treaty which placed him 
on the throne, was bound to maintain an efficient*army, on which 
condition the Britii^li Government engaged to defend hia throne 
and kingdom. This Lord Wellesley now compelled him to do 
Districts were (?eded for the support of tbe'‘arniy, and Oudh was 
thus placed in security. I'hese important districts comprised 
^Allahabad, Fathipur, Oawiipur, Azimgarli, Gorakh})ur, Bare?', 
Muradabad, Bijiiaur, Budaon, and Rhahjahanpur. 

§ 35, The first snheidiarf/ alliance formed was witli the Nizam, 
whom the battl ' of Kurdla [Chap. V., § 79] had well nigh ruined. 
The French ffirce was disbanded: and a cor])s of British troops, 
paid by the Nizam, and officered by Eurijpeans, was substituted 
for it. If thh Nizam became thenceforth iiUerly powerless, he was 
at least rendered secure. This is the poi^it to be considered in 
tKe whole question of* the subsidiary treaties. The native 
States lost their ; hut they gained a securi^^ which * 

they had no other means of obtaining. 

The Peshwa, by the advice of the Nana Farnavis, declined 
the cloaer alliance ^ but remained outwe^rdly friendly to the 
British Crovernnicnt. The other Mahratta powers followed this 
example, 1798 [_see Chap. V., § 84]. 

The capture of Seringapatam firmly established the British 
pjwer from Cape Comorin to the Krishna [see Qsap. XII., § 48]. 

The extinction of the Tanjor Raj, as an independent Gov¬ 
ernment, took place in 1800. 

§ 36. The number of great men then in the English service, 
civil and inilitary, is very remarkable^ Colonel Sir Barry Close, 
Sr John Malcolm, the Hon, , Mountstuiirt Elphinstone, Sir 
Thomas Muaro, Henry Wellesley (Lord Cowley), Arthur Wei- 
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Icsley (the Duke of Wellington), Sir. Colebrooke, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, TJeneral Lord Lal^, Colonel Collins, Colonel Oohter- 

• lony, Major Walker, and, Mr. Webbe were among these; aixl 

mai^y of them were men ^rmed and litiled for great hoUe^e- 
ments by the influence of this great Governor-General., . ^ 

^ §^17. #In*Aufju%fc 1805, Lord Wellerfey left Calcutta, atte^ed 

by the® a|?plause of all right-judging persons. The ColarUof 
ftlrectors have recorded thgir opinion of^ his “ ardenfze^ to 
p^mote the wcll-bein^* of India, and t(f uphold the interest 
am\ honour of the British Empire.” A sum of £20,000 was 

" granted to him, and his statue was placed in the India House. 

§*38. One of the efents wliich marked his career was the 
estabjjshment on a grand scale (which was reduced by tlfb Court 
of Dircctora) of the College of Port W’^illiain, for the education 
of Civil Servants, and for the promotion of oriental learning. 

• Charles Theophilus Metcalfe was the first student in 1800, 

§ 39, One of the subjects of C(^iuual debate during this 
administration, was that of prioate trade, ^ The Company in 1793 
^IhWed 3,000 tons annually for this jyirpose; but the traje of 
pi4vate individuals soon passed this limit. Lord Wellesley 

, wished to tlirow the trade open, and thereby incurred the 
displeasure of the Directors. In 1802, the Court rftduceS farioits 
items of expenditure sanctioned by the Governor-General, 

• removed Mr. Webbe, the able Secretary of the Madras Govern- 
•nent, and interfered in such a vexatioiLs way with the preroga- 

• iivbs of the Governor^Geueral, that the latter intimated his iiiten* 
tiori of returning to Englaiuf that year. Lord Clive, the Governor of 
Madras, son of the great Clive, resigned in conserpieiicc ; and waob 

^Succeedcd by Lord \Y. BentiiRik. The Govornor-Geueral, however, 

• was induced to remain another year; and thatyear fixed the destinies 
of British India—it was the year of the Second Mahratta War. 


i 
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*PART V. LORD r4tfl??\rALWS (THE SECOND TIME) AND 
# SIR GEORGE BAULOW. A* D. 1805—1807. 


§ 40. Lord Cornwallis^ second time in India. § 41. Sir George Bar- 
low, 8 42. The Vcllor Mudnv. § 43iPCaQiJCs of the Outbreak. § 44. Sir 

OcoTgewaplow sent to M^dra^ na (rovornor. 


§ 40. LordtCornwallis was appointed to succeed the great 
Mai^uis; and arrived a second time in Calcutta, on Mst August 
]; 805. His mairtjfoject was to overturn Lord Wftllesley’s policy, 
and to tAminnte the contest with Bindia and Holkar at any cd&t. 
[^See ChapftV., § 101]. He condemned the treaty of Bassein; 
and was willing, despite the manly and energetic remonstrances 
of Lord Lake, to lay British honour at the feet of the suc¬ 
cessful freebooter, Imulat Rao Sindia, Death, howevhr, arrested 
his progress to the scene of war, Ghazipur, near Benares. 
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§ 41. Sir George Barlow,*as senior member of Council, now 
Bucceeded. IIe agreed isvith the views of b'is predecessor. “ Loid 
Wellesley’s policy of intervention,” he said, must in its* nature 
be and mui^t ultimately tfnd.to a s^^stem of i/niv^al 

4omhiion,y It has ])rogreBaed, and England is now the para- 
mot^it power in India; but India has never been 'peuipefuh or 
prQsfn:rous; except under a paramount power, ‘ We liate seen 
. theT^Stato of India under the Mauryan dynasty of Asoka, under th& 

• Afghan dynasties, untlcr the Mughula, all more or less paramount^ 
and these have been succeeded by the British power, stron^r 
and more bcneficcut than any of its predecessors. Lord W el¬ 
lesley’s policy was the only one that atfiorded a hope for'“the 
dowu-fcrtrdden inhabitants of the land. 

§ 42, During Sir f}. Barlow’s tenure of office occurred the 
Vellor Mufitif/. There was dissatisfaction among the sepoys 
in the Madras Presidency on account of a change in their head¬ 
dress. Lord W. Bentincfe was then Governor of Madras. The 
discontent was fomented by the sons of Tippu and their retainers, 
who ^ived in Vellor undc^* scarcely any restraint, with princely^ 
incomes, surrounded by a large Muhammadan population. 

On the lOJh of July 1806, at 2 a.m., the native troops in Vel- 
lor ros6 hgaiuSt the Jfiuropcan part of the gan^ison, consisting of 
two companies of the 69th regiment, and massaertid one hundred 
and thirteen of them. Colonel GiUespie, who w^as at Arcot, 
sixteen miles distant, hearing of the attack, immediately march¬ 
ed to the spot, retook the fort, and dis^ersed’the insurgents, * ^ 

§ 43. Tranquillity was ultimately^restoretl; but the Vellor 
jnutiny sbow^ed that nothing is too insignificant to excite tht 
most wide.spread'^panic in India. On this occasion itwassaid'^^ 
that the new head-dress was a kind of hat, and that its introduction 
was a part of a. systematic design to make the sepoys into Chris¬ 
tians. The turnscrew attached to the uniform was said to be a 
cross. Vaccination, which had' been rec«?ntly introduced, was a 
part of the pHin. It was said that all natives who did uot put up 
the cross ovt^r their doors were tocbc ma*^sacred. It is, however, 
a tfuth admitting of no dispute, that the world has never jfjen a 
Govemmeift more liberal‘and entirely tolerant, than tfiat which 
Britain exercises over her Indian Empire, ^ 

§ 44. Sir G. Barlow, a gond uan of business, but not of a high 
order of intellect, of unpopular manners, a^d destitute oV tact, 
was now i^iperaeded by Lord Grenville’s Ministry; and Lord 
Minto was appointed. Sir G. Barlow was con£ol»^d with the 
G overnment *of .Madras, which he held fi*om 1807 — 1813 . . 


i 
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PART VIr EARL OF MlIffTO. A* D. 1807—1813. 

f § 46., Lord Min to, Governor-ifcnerali § Distur'bances in Tmvan- 
cor, 47. Order restored.* § 48. Mauritms and Bourl^pa taken. 
•§ Treaty with Kanjit § 50, Treaties with %ind,^E4bul, 

and«Pers^ *§ 51.aReturq^ol Lord Minto. •§ 52. TheComphny 
* poly talien fiway, • , 


iy'& Mono- 

/r 


§ 45. Lord MintOjTfho arrived in Caie 4 ftta early in 1807^ and 
it in October 1813, found India in a etiite of stupor, wbii^i 
the advocates of the “peace-at-any-price” policy cull^ tran¬ 
quillity. • 

§ 46. In 1808, disturbances broke out in Travancor, which 
did ftot cease till February 1809. T’he iminagemeut of Travan- 
cor had been shamefully coiTupt. The Resident had interfered, 
^ ^and the lliwan was irritated. lie intrigued with the Diwau of 
the neighbouring State of Cochin with the French. Sir 
G. Harlow was then Governor of IVAdras, and took prompt mea- 
^ snres to put down tlie rebellion, A vessel with thirty-one'privates 
* pjjd a sui^eon of the 12lh Regiment ^ut into Alepy.* Tift men 
were decoyed on shore, and with stones tied round their necks 
thrown into the back-water. The Resident's houae%t HoUam for 
Qffilon) was aSlneked, and he escaped with difficulty. 

§ 47. A detachment under Colonel 15. Leger marched firom 
^Falalmkota to the Arambdli lines, constructed in tlie pass about 
» twelve miles from C.^ipc Comorin, where there is a broad level 
opening between the mountains leading up from South Tinne- 
^elli into the Travancor country. These lines were soon occu- 
•j)ied by the British trooper under Major W«lsh, and all th8 
^ fiasses seized. The lliwan finally committed suicide, and his 
brother was hanged in front of the 12th Regiment, in the murder 
of whose men he had participated. The Raja (ftnied all cogni¬ 
zance of the acts of hi# Diwan. SThe Travancor State remained 
Utider British management till 1813, when it was restored to the 
ifaja. 5'he Cochin Ijg^ritories ycre placed under more immediate 
Briti^ control. • , 

§ found necessary to send >m expedition to 

take the islands of Mauritius, Bourbon, and Rodriguez, from 
which French cruiset’s constantly issued and made }irizes of 
KngliJil ship^. Expeditions in 1809 and 1810 a/^eoniplish^d this 
result in the most brilliant manner, Alauritius still renmins under 
the British do\piiiion. Bourbon was restoi'ed to France in 1814. 

§ 49. Lord Alin to sent Mr. Metcalfe (after wai'ds Sir Charles 
Al^calfe, and fisibseqnently Jjord Metcalfe) on* an embassy to 
the sovereign Ofliah'or, the extraordinary lianjit Snif^h [see Clmp. 
XI.] A t 4 *eaty was concluded by which the latter bound himself 
not to encroach upon the rights of the Cis-Satlajf Stat.es, and to 


* On the coast, midway,between Cochin and KoUaut. 
t See foot-note, page ^ 
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maintain amicable relations wltli the British Goyemment. ^ Such 
an effect is said to have 2)een produced up6n that astute chief by 
demeanour of the envoy f then in his twenty-fir at 

that t|e aievei;^ could persuaded his after-life to break the 
tfeaty he then signed. ' ^ ' 

§^0C. Lord Minto not #nly made British inihienctf sujjireni^ in 
the Western and Eastern sens, bi^jb he openetl ifegotiaiioif.8 with 
Sin^ i^bul, and Persia, with the objects of preventing Frcnck 
iQtr^uei?, and aecuriri^ peace in India. Vho Aimreof Kind agrood 
to 6:£clude* the Pi*eiieh. Monntstuart Elphinstonc was sent 
Xibul; where be concluded a treaty with the king, Shah Shfija, 
in 180&. Sir John Malcolm was sent tt>«Pere5a, and a treaty <^as 
signed by, the Shah, binding himself not to alhiw the passage 
through Persia of tij)nps hostile to Pritain. It is the ^lory 
of Lord iVlinto to have selected such men as Malcolm, Metcalfe, 
and Elphinstone. 

§ 51, Lord Minto was t'ow raised to an earldom ^ but died 
shortly after bis rctuni to England in 1813. He is justly esteem¬ 
ed one of the greatest of our Anglo-Indian statesmen. 

§ h. In 1793, the East* India Company’s Charter' had b^en 
renewed for twenty years. I’he time had now come tor tlie re- 
ccjusidcyi'sAiion*of the subject. The result was the destruction ot 
the Company’s monopoly, for which the Court of directors m£)|{le 
a determined struggle. The trade to China was still to remain in 
their hands, but trade to India was thrown open. 


PART VII. THE MARtflTIS OF TTASTINGS. A. D, 1814—1823. 

^ (LORD MOIRA). 

r 

§ 63. The Mnrfjuis of Hastinffi' as Goremtr-Gcneral. § .64. War 
with Nepal. § .65. General Ochterlony’s OiimpaiKn. § 56. Peooe. 
§ 67. Mahratta Alfairu. | 58. Retireiwent of fiOS'l Hastings. 

t. ‘ t' 

§ 53. TJsirl Moira (aftef^vards the Marquis of Hastii^a) suc- 
ccedetl. Lie woh a distinguished soldier, experiencetl states¬ 
man, utid a mail of amiable maaiiers and noble character. IJe 
alrived In Calcutta iu Ocluber 1814. fi>iu»<l the fibonoes 

embarr.‘iss|:<l, and many disputes with Native States pending. He 
was for nine years an indefatigable, resolute, and successful riilei. 

§ 54. The first dispute was with the Court of Nepal, wliere^,the 
Ghitrkas had recently made themselves formidaJ;?i^e. The native 
ruTer of NepAl bad encroached on the British territory cju every 
side, and more especially had imprisoned the zamindar of Bhutwal, 
who was under British protection; and had seized his territories. 
Eighteen English police officers were murdered in Bhiltwal; and 
it became necessa^ to proceed in the most energetic manner to 
vindicate the natWnal honour., Four divisions were sent. One 
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waa*to march on Khatmandii by way of Makwanpur* The second • 
was to tak^ possession of Bhiitwal, ^orajppr, and Palpa. 'I'he tiiird 
I to penetrate the passes of the^Dehra Dun^occupy that valley, and 
seize the passes of the Jamnah and the ^an^es TLy? fourth, 
•under General Ocliterlorl^", was to act ajm^Hinst tTie westeiy 
prr^j^inces, where Jhe flower of the Glmrka troops were* located. 

» § IThe advance !>y the Delii-a Dun into (jaThwal wallow. 

JCalunga was taken after several failures. General 0^;j!^rfeny 

occupied, after immenna lubf>r, on<l by bravery and 

t)»e heights of Hamgarh; and tlie llaja of fiilaspur [^see I introduction, 

§ te] was detached from the Nepal cause, ''JJic capture of Maloun, 
byd3eneral Ochterlony, ^May 1815, was the first very decided 
advantage gained. The whole of the forts between the Jamuah 
and Ihe Satlaj wore then yielded to the British, and Garhwa! 
was evacuated. * - . 


§ 56. Negotiations for [)eace wore now set on foot, and though 

* retarded by the insincerity of fcheNoj^l Court, resulted at length 
in a treaty of peace, by which the IlSritories of the Nepal State 
ware rcMlucod to their present dimensions (1816). 

• § 57. Jr he events of Lord llastiiljis’ administration, a# con- 

iipcted with the M.ahratta liistory, have been detailed in Chapter 

• V. They include— « • • « 

(1) the treacheries and fall of Baji Rao II,; * 

^ (2) the Pindari war; 

(3) the treachery and fall of App^ Saheb, Haja of 
Nagpur;, 

(4) the restoration of the Raja of Satara; 

(5) the treaticft by which the houses of Sindia and Hol¬ 
lar were deprived of all pgwor of disturbing .the traiupiiHity <fP 

/ India, while their own iude]>cndcu(!e was secured. 

In these wnrs tuHiatff-eight actions were /onght in the fields one 
hundred and UotMij fort^ captured; and nineteen ^^eaties made with 
Native Princes, ^ ^ 

^ 58. The Marrpns now retired (1823), Besides his eleva* 
tlbn in the peerage, ai^ estate of £60,000 was given him ; and at 
his death (in 1827),^ further ^sum of.£20,000 was placed in Ahe 
hand? of trustees for the benefit of his son, . 


m 

" PART VIII. ^EAKl. AMHERST, A D. 1823—1828, 

• 

§ 59. Lord Anfherst, Governor-General. § 80. Causes Olathe First Bar¬ 
men War. § 61. The Campaign in Bormah, § 6*2. The Treaty of 
Yendabu^ § 63.*Vhe Barmckpur Mutiny, § 64. Disputed SuccessicMa in 
Bhartpur. ^ 65, Bbartpur taW by Storm. § 66. JRetircinent of Lord 
Amherst. 

§ 59, Mr. Canning was nominated to anoceed the^Marquis^ of 
Hastings; but being appointed ^Foreign Seci^efcary, be deeHimd 
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' the nomination; and Lord Amherat became the eighth Governor- 
Gene^. He bnded in Caicntta, August 1, 1823. !^r. Adam 
ac^ed'in the meanwhile January 1 to August I, 1823). 

§ 60^ Lord Amherst’s first undeitakmg was the war with 
^armak. 'An adventurer called AFompra, in 17fi3, obtained, 
possesion nf Ava, enlarg^ the BarmlSe tcrri^ries,. subjug^d 
ATaraJ and Manipur, and placed Assam under avBanivs^e chief. 

^ Th^ V^re,many causes of complaint agmnst the Court or Ava ^ 

* buti!(i IBIS, a formal^^emand waa mudo by tbe Sarmeee for tbo 
c^sion of Ghittagong, Murtihidabad, and Dacca, as belonging 
the ancient kingdom of Arakan. This was, of course, treated 
with contempt. In 1823, the island of Syahpuri was occupied^bj 
thirteen sepoys, for the protection of British subjects. A body 
of a thousand Barmese expelled them. Kachar was next attack¬ 
ed, and British troopS were sent to aid the fugitive Raja. The 
arrogance of the Barmese was unbounded, and it became neces¬ 
sary to send an expedition to thoroughly bumble them. 

§ 61. The Bengal and mt«dras troops met at Port Cornwallis, 
in the Great Andamans, in May 1824; and sailed at once to the 
moutlf* of the Rangdn rivtr. ^ Archjba ld Campbell was in 
command. Ranguu was taken. The sto^ades at Kemendlli 
were storKied,'^ Major li. Sale (the hero of Jalalabad) being the 
first to scale them. Negrais and Gheduba were* then carried. 
Ten stockades were stormed in one day. Martaban was tak^, 
and successful expeditions were undertaken in the Tcuasscrim 
coast and in Assam. Early in 1825, the niost noted Burmese ^ 
chief, Maha Bsildula, now appeared on the scene. At. the capture 
(jf Douabew, that leader was killed by a rocket. Sir Archibald 
pushed on to Pronp- Meanwhile Arakan was gallantly taken 
another body of troops. Negotiations for peace were now enter¬ 
ed into, but broken oiTby the refusal of the king of Ava to make 
any concession. ' The Brithh force advanced, under great diffi¬ 
culties, to Patanagoh, where f treaty was nearly concluded; 
but again broken ofll Mellun, its opposite bank, was tbgn 
stormed; and the troops advanced to the city of Pagahn, where u 
dec/sive victory was gained by £ British ferce of two thousand 
agmiist a Ba^ese army of .18,000. The English prisoners^were 
■QW xdeased (1826). ^ 

§62. Finally, at Ye nda bu, wit^n four days’ march of the capital, 

a treaty was sigticd, l>y which the king of Ava agreed to give up 
oil claims to Assam, Kachar, and Jaintia; toV^ede Arakan, ^mri, 
Cheduba, afid Sandoway, the provinces of Yeh, Tavoy, Mergui, and 
Tenasserim, the Salwln river being the boundary; and to pay a 
crore of rupees a partial indemnification for the expenses*' of 
lbe<war, and as a proof of the **Binc6re disposition of the Barmese 
Government to maintain the relations of amity and peace between 
the two nations.” 

§ 63, Connected vrith the First Barmese War was the dis- 

f raeeful Bamickpur ihutiny. The 47th Regiment of Native 
ufantry, resenting certain minor hardships to which they were 
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• ’ 

temporarily euLjected, broke out into open mutiny, E. Faget . 
the Coinirflinder-in-Chfef, battened to the spot, surronndedWe 

• mutineers, and on their obstinately refusing to submit, caused a 
battery to open upon them.They fled at once; aad «s(flne who 
^ere taken prisoners were executed. The number of the regiinentT 

^ was^rasttl from tte list of the army. • f 

§ 64. takibg of Hhartpury which bad been assaulted 
s^Bsfully by Lord Lake in 180^ [tfee Chap, V.^ § 100], Jand{lry;,rL8, 

1826, isanother event wlii8h renders this ^mftiistration remarkablai 
which produced a salutary feeling throughout India. Haja 
^ Bandh^r Singh died without issue in 1823. His brother Baldeo 
SiiT^fri^uccceded. Dui^an Sal, son of a younger brother, con¬ 
tested the succesflion. SirT). Ochterlony, Hesident inaMalwah 
and ftajputana, who died soon after, examined his claims; and 
the result was that the Governor-General addressed Baldeo Singh 
«a congratulatory letter on his accession, and authorized Sir Da'^d 
to give him formal investiture. Tli|#llesidcnt did so, and also 
acknowledged his son as his successor. ^Baldeo died the same 
inoftth (January 26, 1825). Durjan S^l instantly took poss^ision 
oft^he fortT murdered the uncle of the young Raja, and seized hia 
person. Sir C. Metcalfe now arrived from Haidarab^d to occupy 
*the position of Resident of Delili and of Ra]piita&.^ Tue 
Gogernor-Gencfal was opposed to interference; but the paper 
a jjlibmitted by the new Resident, and the opinions of the Council, 
"<l)^rectcd a change of his sentiments. It was evident that Durjan 
•Sal* relied upon the •supposed impregnability of the fortress of 
Bhartpiir; and supposed with truth that all who disliked Britisli 
at«endancy in India wished him success in bis defiance of the* 
jp^iramount power. • * 

§ 65. Lord Co mb ermere, Commander-in-Chief, marched from 
Mattra, and the memorable siege began on the 88th December 
1825* The fort was stormed on the 18th January 1826. The 
young Raja was reinstated, and pe#ce restored. 

§•66. Earl Amherst, who can hardly be numbered among the 
eminent rulers of Indii^ quitted India in March 1828; 

Mr, Bijtterworth Bayley, one of Lord Wellesley’s disciples, actiflg 

* ai Goverqpr-General until bis successor arrived. * 
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PART IX. LORD WILLIAM CAVENDISH BENTINCK. 

*A. D. 1828-»-1835. * 

* ff 

67/ Lora WilUatn Benunck, Governor^'Cieiieral. § 68. Summary oi. 
the Ev^ls 6f his Administn^ion. § G9. His Character. » § 70. Mvsor 
Afo^irBiL § 71. Kdrg Affairs. § 72. Reti-eiichinente. US.^Ju^cial c 

§ 74. Abolition of § 75. Suppression of Tliug^^ee. § 7^ 

T^oeeedingfl of Thugs. 77. Kducatioffal Reforms. § 78. Tlie Over¬ 
land Route between England and India. § 79* The North-West Pto- 
vinoes placed under a Lieutehant-^Governor. § 80. Rdminohau I 

§ 81. Murder of Mr. Frazer. § 82. Treaty #vith Ihiujft Singh. 9^83. 
TheChartirof 1833, § 84. Departure of Lord W. Bentitick. § 85. Sir 

Charles Metcalfe, Acting fxovernoT-General. ^ 

§ 67. Lord W. Bentinck, the ninth Governor-General, arrived 
iu India in July 1827, and^mitted it in March 1835, , * 

§ 68^ Lord W. BontinJk’s administration was distinguished 
by progress, im])rovcmAt, necessary reforms, tlie sweoi)iiig away 
of obsolete and injurious Institutions, and the iutruduotion of 
enlightened and philanthropic policy. 

, Ife cdifef eVent were— ^ 

(1) The re-arrangement of Mysor affairs; and the 

annexation of Kiirg in 1833, after a ten days’ war ; ^ 

(2) Many economical retorms ; 

(.3) Improvements in the judicial<system ; , * ^ 

(4) ■ Abolition of SfJtiy and the repression of Tlmgsec ; 

^ (5) The downfall of the oriental system of educSiiojf- 

and the establishnent of the Euro 2 >Qan system; r 

(6) Commencement of steam communication with 

India; 

(7) The assassination of Mr. Frazer at Dehli, and its 

punishment; ^ 4 t ^ 

(8) «? Disturbances in Jodhpur, Jaipur, and Bhopal; y.nd 

(9) The renewal of thg Compnnj’s Charter iu 1833.® 

5 69. Lord W. Bentmck had been Governor of Ma<ira.s, and 
was harshly and abruptly recalled in 1807. He was sinlfularly 
benevolent, upright, firt^, and liberal. He was anxioCs for this 
appointment, as tending to frqp Ins repHtation from any stain 
that might be (supposed to rest upon it from his foimer diomiBsal. 

It did so,^ A statue erected to his honoui^’in Calcutta, with an 
insciiption from the pen of Macaulay, preserves t^e remembrance 
of ‘‘ his wise^ upright^ and paiemal administraUon'^ 

§ 70 , The government of Mysor was at tbjis time assdmcd 
hf the British Gkjvermnent; and the province Hifsbs placed under 
the system which still so efficiently provides for its ^welfare [see 
Chap. XII]. 

% 71. The principality of Kdrg, on the confines of Mysor, is 
of great a&tiquity« It was subdued by Haidar; and in 1779, the 
heir, Yira Bajendra, was excluded from the succession and 
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imprisoned. Tippu made him a Jttnsalman by force: but be 
escaped, md aftc;: n Tong and chivalrous struggle regained his 
• doininiaiis in 1787. His nefhew, Vira liajenclra Udaiyir, was 
Kaja in 1832. He was a ms^inan. Incest and wholesale ^m^derS 
among the crimes of which he was guilty. Of ^the, roya!^ 
^ house left no •male •alive. At lenf^th he deded the British 
^ authoriijy ;• and •when every means of conciliation bad 'been 
^Uchaustcd, troops wero'=«ent; after a short struggle, Merlufra^^as 
taken poKsefifsion of^ and fhe ifaja imprisonodT for life at llenare%» 
A^lhis monster’s cruelty had removed every one who could have 
^ nny^ pretensions to succeed him, the State came under direct 
Bj’ifish (government. • 


§ 72. Lord W. Beiitinck had to perform the unplea#ant task 
of carfying out extensive reductions and reforms in the civil and 
military establishnienis of the Company. The first was the 
^al){dition of batta^ or reduction of it to one-half the former amount. 
This was an allowance given to tlic A»rmy when in the field- 
double, when they marched beyond The Company’s frontier, and 
reduced to a half when in cautonments wTicrc quarters werc|*pro- 
Vi<lpd for tfiem. 'J'his measure arouaeu much indignation. Lord 
Combermcre opposed it, and resigned. The Duke of Wellington 
*and the Home Covernment strongly upheld it. TMfe inea^ifte was 
wh^ly of hom<f origin, and had been urgetl on preceding Gover- 
o Mrs-General, Committees were also appointed, which reduced 
annual civil expenditure by about half a million sterling, 
•and the military by about one million. 

§ jLp. Judicial reforms were also introduced, tending to relieve 
F#ropean functionaries from th^ overwhelming pres8ui*e of work,* 
The wliole system in regard 4o criminal justice* was remodelled. 
^Sadar Amins were appointed, wdio w^cre empowered to decide 
cases to the value of 5,000 rupees, rnul to receiiy appeals from 
the inferior Amins. The vernacular languages were substituted 
for the Persian in all 4"ourts. A# Court of Appeal was created 
at Allahabad, for the Upper Provinces. The revenufe settlements 
of the Nortli-W’est Pr^raees w^*e skilfully carried out. 

§ 74 Lord William’s name is moi% closely connected wfth 
• the abol^ion of “suttee,” or sail. “Sati” means virtuous 
woman.” ^ It is a term applied to the woman who immolates her- • 
self lui the funeral pile of her d6t:easc<l husbiiiul. 

Thiafl^arbaroUS had prcrnilcd for centuries, though 

really nnsaiictioncd by Hindu authorities \_see Chap. l.|§ 21, 32, 
65]; and the rnJers were afraid to interfere. Lord Wellesley 
wished to restrain it, and some cautionary measures wdre partially 
enforced. Ijord IV. Bentinck and his two coiincillflirs, Mr, Butter- 
worth Bdyley HiufSir C. Metcalfe, caused an enactment tofte 
promulgated^ making it a punishable crime in any way to aid and 
abet a satL Poli<^e officers were authorized to prevent it* and 
to apprehend all persons engaged in such a transaction. Thus 
was this LorriWe enme put an end to. In Bengal, Bibar^ and 
Orissa the number of victims had averaged 600 a year! 
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§ 75. The active measure's adopted for the extirpation of the 
bands of which then infested Central Inclia, were a boon to 
the whole country. Tiiese were said by traditijin to have* sprung 
«froiu ^sevejQ t^bes, all. of the Muhammadan religion, living near 
<Dehli. They nevertheless especially devoted themselves to thte. 
worjghip of Kali Devi, or Bhavani, the wife of Sivq^ who is 
repreciented in legends of the Puranas as having arpprared in ‘ 
vanouSh.terrific shapes for the destruction of demons. Huin£ni 

are supposed to be especially pleasing to her. Added to 

this, the Thugs were fiitalists, of the most thorough kind. 

§ 76. These wretches travelled in bands, and were accusto'med 
to decoy travellers passing through the forests of Central Indil^, by 
asBumin;<^ the garb of peaceable pilgrims or merchants. When a 
iavourable opportunity presented itself, they threw a noose round 
the neck of their victim, strangled, robbed, and buried him in an 
incredibly short space of time, every precaution being taken to make 
the murder absolutely seci^^t* Thus, multitudes of travellers v^ere 
perpetually vanishing from the earth, and leaving no trace behind 
them. To the Thug this was his profession, his religion, his law¬ 
ful calling. TVom time to time the Company’s government .hud 
atriven to check these practices; but in 1829, Major Sleeman, 
afterwards Sir William Sleeman, one of the gre^it philanthropists 
of the British Indian rule, was appointed Coinaiissiouer for the 
extermination of Thuggee. Others were appointed to aid him ; 
and tlie result has been the almost absolute suppression of 
crime. % 

§ 77. The “ oriental system of education” was made to give 
^ way to the ‘‘ European system,” by a resolution of Goverauw't 
that ^*all the frinds appropriated to the purposes of educatio:., 
should be employed in imparting to the native population a’, 
knowledge of English literature and science through the medium 
of the English language alone.” The new school went too far, 
and it was reserved for Lo d Auckland to correct the error 
[§ 86] ; bui there can be no doubt that immense sums were 
wasted in the endowment of onentai sriiobirships and in trans¬ 
lations into Sanskrit and Arabic. The great impulse to Native 
Education must be given through English, as the key to all modern 
science. It is for welUi^ucated natives to revive and enrich their 
own vernacular literature; au/1 thereby to render possible a 
wholceomc syetem of eduoution for tho xnaescs of India, t^bo can 
only be reuebed through the vernacular languages. 

§ 76, ^ The commencement of steam comvQiinication with 
India, constitutes a great era in the history of English connection 
with the East; and, in fact, in, the history of half the globe. 
The Hugh Lindsay made the first voyage ^from &«mbay to 
Suez. In 1834, the matter was taken up by the House of Com¬ 
mons, and the result has been a system, ever improving, and in 
1868, conferring upon all India the boon of a regular weekly com- 
municatioii with England; the time occupied in the transmission 
of letters being from 28 to SO 4^7^* 
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§ 79. W. Bei^Jinck spent apart of 1834 at Utakamand^ 

on tlie Nilfjiri Hills [_see Intrpduetion, § ; during which time 

• the orders were priomulgated, wj(iich constituted Agrah distinct 

r ffovernmeiit, under a Licute»cnt«Govemoft At thit'tftne sflao all 
restrictions upon the settlement of Europeans in India were re-* 
mov^d. • • • 

§ 80.® Iti 1833, liammolian Roy (or i?ai), a distingui^ed ®a- 
f!ko scholar and reformer^died at Bristol. Unfortunately h^ al¬ 
lowed himself tf> become the agent of the kifig of Delili^ who sent 
hm^ to England to endeavour to obtain an increase to the king’s 
^stipend. He was thus lost to bis countiwmen. 

§*81. In 1834, Mr. Ftazer, Political Commissioner and Agent 
of th^Governor-General at Dehli, was shot dead by an Assassin. 
He had offended Shams-nd-din Khan, the •Nawab of Finizpur, 
who instigated the murder. The Nawab and his tool were both 
^hanged at Hehli, 

§ 82. During Lord W. RentineWf administration, a fear of 
Russian in trigurs in the countries north-m^est of the Indus, led 
the* Britisl^Government to interfere in4bhe politics.of the PsAijab, 
Sii^, and Afglulnistan. Negotiations were carried on with the 
.various princes through wh(»se territories tlie Tndus.^ws,*fjjr the 
free passage of ve.ssol.s laden with British merchandise. Treatii^k 
for^his oiyoot were made with the Amirs of JSind, the Raja of 
^ IMiawj'ilpur, and with llanjit Singh, the ruler of Labor. The 

* Giu veriJor-Geueral iiirt this ^reat chieffain at Ropar on the Sathij 

1*831 [see Chsip. Xl.t § 11]. The result seems to have been that 
Raujit Singh espoused the cause of the ex-king of Kabul, Shah 
S»ija. 

,*§ 83. The Comp'any’s Clfhrter expired in 1834. In prospect 
•'*of this, Pai’liamentary committees were appointed to investigate- 
the Company's inahiigeinent of its extensive affairs. It was 
almost unanimously agreed tliat the monopoly of the China trade 
should be abandoned. Tl'hus the Cf»rapany ceased to .possess smy 
coijftnercial character. It.was also decided that the political func¬ 
tions of the CompanyiPsLould ilM be disturbed for twenty yea]^. 
The result of the extinction of the Company, as a commercial 
* body, waej>eueficial. ^ 

The trade with Chin% doubled in ten years, and the British 
exports^to Indhi and Ceylon Incr^sed in the same period fi'om 
2^ millions t<» 6J. Tie dividends of the Company were guar¬ 
anteed by Parliament at £630,000 a year, to be entirely^redeem- 
ablc in 1874. .^^rah was made the capital of a fourth presidency, 
and Sir C. Metcalfe appointed to it; but in 1835, this was chang¬ 
ed, and the Nofth"Westem Provinces liave beeh administer^ 
by a Lieutenant-Governor from that time [§ 79], The new 
Charter was granted in August 1833. It came into force in April 
1834. 

§ 84. Lord W. !l^ntinck left* India in May 1835. , 

§ 85. Sir C. Metcalfe succeeded provisionally^ being Senior 
Member of Council in Calcutta at Ae time. 
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He had early distinguished himself as envoy (1808) to the 
Court of Eahjit Singh § 49, and Chap. XI., §11 ], and 
afterwards as Kosideut at Dehli (lo 1819) and at Haklarabad 
i(to l^T',)i Thence heovent to CTfilciitta as Member ofCouncil. 
4le was afterwards Cxovernor of Jamaica (1839 to 1841), 
Governor-General of Caifada (1843 to 1845).^ Tile cne great 
act; of this administration, which lasted till August 1836, Vas the 
of the Presft. The press at first was subject to a cci* * * § - 
aorship, th^n to certn-fii strlnofont rules drawn up by the Qovorn- 

meut. It'^was now freed from all restrictions but those of ine 
laws that govern all orders of men in the realm, Macaulay, as ^ 
Aleinber of Council, supported the measure. ^ 


PART X. LORD AUCKLAND. A. D. 183G—1842. 

§ 86. Summary of the Events of Lord Aucklamfs Administration 
§ 87.^0udli Affairs. § 88. Supersession of the R*ija of Sdtdra, § 89 
State of Afghanistan. § 90.'Persian Intrigues. § 91. Shdili* Shuja t/%,bc 
restored. § 92. Sir W. Macnaghten. § 93. Defeat of tlie Persians. 
§v94. EnSironement of Sh41i Shuia. § 95. Ghnznf and Kabul taken. § 9C. 
Return of the Main Army, § 97. Complotion of the Conquest of AFghiCnis- 
ttfn, S 98. Revolt of the Khilifw. § 99. The Kabul Massacre, g 100. Tl^ 
Disastrous RetreaL §101. Defence of Ja1d1ab4d. § 102. The First Chiners 
War. § lOS. Retirement of Lord Auckland. ' 

* § 86. Lord Auckland, the tenth Govemor-Genornl, arrived'^In 
India in March 1^36, and left it in March 1842. His administra¬ 
tion is marked by the following events:— 

(1) . rJ'he disputed suecossion in Oudh, 1837 ; 

(2) . The supeiwssion of the treacherous Raja^f Satara; 

(3) , I’he Afghan e^^jpedition an^ disasters ; 

(4) . The occupation of Karniil; and ^ 

(5) . The first Chinese dVar, 

*§ 87. Nasir-ud-din Haidar, king of Oudh, a profligate and 
weak prindfe, died in July, 1837. Two persons had beei? acknow¬ 
ledged by him as his sons“ but afterwards (disavowed. The Begam 
wished that the elder of these shmild succeed. Tlys British Resi¬ 
dent BXippuri-ed. the claim of an uncle the deceiiMefl king, 
Nasir-udedaulah. An insurrection was headed by the Bcgam, 
but soon put down. ^ • 

§ 88. For an account of the Raja of Satara, see Chap. V., § 121. 
TJie Raja was* deposed by Sir 'James Canc^^i in 1839. His 
brother was placed on the threme in his stead. Treach^y distin* 
guished the wimple dynasty, 

§ 89. The Afghan expedition is a more important subject. 
The landsJt)etween Persia and the Indus, inhabited by warlike 
hordes, have often given conquerors to India, from Mahmud of 
Ghazni to Ahm&d Shah Abdaliv The Chief of these tribes was 
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the king of Kabul, When Mountstuart Elpfainstone visited 
Kabul in M508, the sovereign was Shah •Shujd^ a descendant of 
•Ahmad Shah Abdali. This king was dethroned shortly after; and 
the states of Afghanistan w<ye divided amang variiwis meilibers of 
ffiVamily called the Bdrahzai tribe. The most powerful of.theae • 
j^as w4io ])oasessed Mabiil and Ghazni. Shah 

Shuj^. t!!e ^Jc-king, lived in Lihlliiaiiah in exile, under the prot^- 
tlbn of the British power ^ in f^ct, he had a ]>ensiou of 4.00# nifices 
a month tViMTi thrtt Government. An experWrion he made in 1834 
wSs^nsueeessfiil, owing to the bravery of Dost Muhammad. 

^ § 90. Soon after this, Persia began to aim at the subjugation 
of these provinces up to the Indus, and began by aV airlcing 
Harat. The ltiis.sian Government encouraged the Sliali at*ei*sia 
in these undtirtakings; and there was a prosfioct that aKnWestem 
Asia would soon form one vast confederaey, under Russian 
iniluence, thus threatening the traiujuillity of British India, 
The question was, Shall En^l^id interfere in matters 
betjontl the Indus — And^ if hotv ? ^aptaiu Bumes (after¬ 

wards Sir ^Alexander Burnes), who l^d Vjeen sent as envfy to 
Kil^iul, <lid miicli by liis representations to determine the British 
,authorities to the policy of active interference. 

§ 91. Lord Auckland resolved to restore Shfih^Shuja, Vlios# 
claims were b<?k;ter founded than those of Dost Muhammad, and 
'^^4io8e cause was believed to be more popular in Afghanistan, 
Jk treaty w^as signed between Kanjit Singh, Shah Shnja, and the 
•British, in June 1838,* and a British force was marched to the 
Indus,,for the invasion of Afghanistan. 

#4'his army, called the army of the Indus, was drawn from alU 
jtTiree presidencies, and was* under the eomidlind of Sir John 
^Keanc. One division of it was called the Shah's army; and the^ 
other the Shalizadeh’s, .being nominally under the command of 
Timur, tlie son of Shah Shuja. 

§ 92. Mr. W. H.*Macnaglittn was appointed envoy and 
mijlffster at the Court of Shah Shuja. Ue was a profiTund oriental 
scholar, and had servei in many«o.apacitics with honoui*, and was 
the Secretary to the Supreme GovernmAit, 

§ 93* ^leanwhile, the Shah of Persia’s army, 40,000 strong, 
which had laid siege to JEIarat, the gate of Afghanistan, was com¬ 
pelled to retreg^t, mainly thronglf the genius and gallantry of 

IQldrcd^ottlnger, T^ia led to a reduction of the forces wcfit to 

Afghanistan, and might well have put. an en<l to the entqj’prise. 

§ 94. The Shah's army” marched from Firuzpnr in December, 
crosi^d the Indus, took possession of JJakklnir, thcne(? to Shikar- 
pur, to Dadar, ai^^e entrance #f the Bolan pass, and to Kettajh, 
w'here it arrived, March 26, 1839, and was followetl by the Bombay 
force in April. Karachi was taken in February by a naval 
armament. The army passed on to Kandahar, where all had 
arrived early in May* There Shah Shuja was solcmnl;^ Enthron¬ 
ed. The march had ieen one of terrible privation, bravely 
borne. While the force was rocruiting at Kimdahar, tidings 
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reached them of the death of the Panjab lion, Ranjft Singh, 27th 
June 1839- ' 

§ 95. The force now marched on towards Kabul, and were 
surprised f to nfind GrbeSKiii a well fortified city. Theyhad no 
* battering, train; but the Kabul gate was blown open with 
charge of 300fbs. of gunj'jowder. Brigadier Sale (the famrirortal) 
hero of Jalalabad) and Colonel Dennie were among the fi>remost 
of $^^band of heroes, who stormed the fortress. The orm^ movid 
on en^>erpd KsHni^, August 7tli, Host IVriiliannmfld li.*iving fled 
be '^^^’it U> Bukhara. An auxiliary force which had niandied 
thr'^"^ . the Kliaibar pass, having taken All Mflsjid and Jalalabad^ 
by v^ev ^ *iy, arrived at Kabul early in September. 

§ } The Shah being thus restored to hia kingdom, th^ army 

was scii: *.ok. Geiu-ral Nott and (Joloncl Sale remaining with a 

E art of the Bengal force to defend the newly restored king. ^I’he 
Bombay force, under General Willshire, on their homeward way,* 
took Kalat, in Biluchistab^ the Khan of which place had most 
treacherously attacked iho army on its march towards Kabul. 

§ <97. Lord Auckland was now rewarded by beifjg created 
Karl of Auckland. Sir John Keane was made Lord Keanor'of 


Ghascni.f Mr. Alacnaghtcn and Colonel IIeiirv Pottiiiger (after-. 
"^i^ards Governor of Madras) were created bjironets. Alany 
others were knighted, among whom were Robert bale and Alex¬ 
ander Burnes, A great many severe and sometimes disaatroife. * 
conflicts had to be engaged in before Afobanistiin W'as subdued^ 
The last w»is at Parwan, a village in the l\iujshii valley, near ihe^' 
Ghorband ]>ass, where Dost Muhaniiimd snjstaiued a final defeat, 
*and surrendered himself to Sir W. Macnaghten. (November^l, 


.. § 98. Profound peace prevailed from that time till the begin¬ 
ning of October 1841. Sir William had been nominated to the 
Governorship of Bombay, and was on the eve of departure, when 
the Khilji cl^iefs revolted. Si^'R. Sale w& marching to Jalala¬ 
bad, on his return to India, and was c^nconntered by the insvr- 
gC^ts. He forced the Kurd KalAil pass, ait-d made his way with 
continual fighting to Jalalabad (November 12), which be»fonnd 
invested on every side hordes of enemies. Afgharrstan had 
risen. Jalalabad was a ruinous fortress ^ but Sale soon put 
everything into such a state as to defy his countless enemips. 

§ 99. Meauwliile at Kabul the storm bmke on the inoj’^tiing of 
2nd Nowfimber. Sir Alexander Bumes was assassinated, with his 


brother and other officers. There were brave Inen at Kabul; 
but an unaccountable apathy seized upon those in command. 
General ElphiAstone, the chief military autbpfity, was old and 
incapable. Days passed, and the insurrection was ahowed to 

f ather strength. Sir W, Macnaghten seems to haf'^e retained 
is energy and coolness ; but he could not ^command the army, 
Negotiatic^ns were commenced with tRe insuiigent chiefs $ and at 
length Sit W. Macnaghten was induced to meet Muhammad Akbar 
Ehan, a son of Dost Mubamnmd. This chieftain had deceitfully 
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ofiered to put an end to the insurrection, upon being assured of 
the sitiiatif>n of vazir to Shah Shuja, and* receiving an immense 
pecuniary reward. ^At the conference the*llritish envoy was shot 
by Akblir Khan; and thr|^ officers wha were with# hlnp were 
f^ized, and one of them put to death. Even this did not arouse* 
the military Huthofities. • They agreed 4o bind tlie British Gov- 
enimeuf To^ay fourteen lakhs as •ransom, to evacuate the coun^, 
d^d to restore the deposed kiiyr. Against this hnmiliatinff 'agree- « 
niont. Major Eldred Boftinger, acting as fTolitJcal Agent, prOr 
tested, but in vain. 

i §*100. On the morning of the 6th January 1842, the miserable 
retf^at began, Shah Sbaja was left behind. (He was for a time 
acknowledged as king; but in April 1842, he was shok and his 
body thrown into a ditch.) Incredible disorder, piercing cold, 
want of every necessary of life, and the constant attacks of the 
•Afghans who hovered around, rendered this march one of conti¬ 
nual disaster. They struggled thrcjggh the tremendous pass of 
Kurd Kabul, and a hot fire wns opened og them by Khiljis on the 
heights. 3,000 perished in the pass. JTow Akbar Khan appeared 
ag'un on tVe scene. He oitered to take charge of all the ladies 
and married oificers, and escort them safely to Jqjala^ad. To 
^tliis at length they were obliged to consent, ancT thus General 
Klpjiinstune, Oblonel Shelton, Colonel Palmer, Majors Pottinger 
^d Griffiths, with Lady Sale, Lady Macnaghten, and a few others, 
*Uecaixie prisoners In the hands of the murde-rer of Sir W. 
»Macunghten. Of the*remainder only one, Dr. Brydon, arrived at 
Jalalabad to tell of the fate of the thousands who had left Kabul, 

^ 101. At this time, it must be remembered, General Nott wasb 
maintaining bis post at Kandahar, Sir U. Sale ^as at Jalalabad, 
*and General Pollock was at Peshawar, with an army destined t^^ 
fi)rce its way through the Khaibar pass to rescue Sale and his 
companions. The sequel of the history must be reserved for the 
next part. • • 

r l02. The history of Lord Auckland's adininisft'ation would 
be complete withoyt%ome ageount of the First Chinese War. 
The qjiuse of it was the smuggling of opium into China by Eng¬ 
lish merchants* The Emperor of China, in order to •check the 

g crnicious habit of opium eating and smoking among his subjects, * 
ad laid a very heavy d?ity on tliis drug. In putting down the 
smuggling of bpiuin, ^which naturally became frequent, the Chi- 
nese^authorities committed unwarranted outrages on j;be ships 
and subjects of* Gi'cat Britain. To avenge these outrages, and 
to pijt the Chinese trade on a proper footing, the war fras under¬ 
taken. Troops £?om India, u^der Sir Hugh Gough, were sent; 
and after« series brillian^exi)loits, were successful in bring¬ 
ing the Ghiiiese to terms. &y the treaty of Nankin, the island of 
Houg-Kong was made over to England, and four ports were 
opened to European ships, g 

§ 103. Lord Auckhu^ 1^ India on the 12th MArch 1842. 
His name is connected inseparablj^with the Afghan expedition. 
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■ But the impression he left in"^ India was that he possessed high 
qualities, and miglit have done much for the country, had his lot 
not been cast in troublous times, when the fear of Russian^aggres-^ 
^sion Jiiirrried* England^ into this ill^/ated undertaking. At the 
beginping of this war, there was, owing in port to his go<fli, 
management, a clear baloLice in tJje treasury o£ ten milljons 
lii^, . ^ ' 


PART XI. LORD ELLRNBOROUGH. A. D. 1842-1844. c 

V 

§ 104. Summary of fthc Events of Lord Ellenliorough’s Administration. 

§ 106. Progress of the Afghifn War. § 100, The Disasters retrieved by 
General Pollock, § 107. Settlement of Afghanistifn, § 108. Disputed 
Succession in Gwaliur. § Battles of Mah^rajpur and Punnidr. 

§ 110. Causes of the Sind <War. §111. Sir Charles Napier’s Conquests. 

§ lift. Settlement of Sind, ij Retirement of Lord Ellcvhorough, 

^ § 1^4, liiKrd Ellcnborough arrived in Calcutta, February 28,’ 
1842. He had been President of the Board «f Control. ^His' 
administration is remarkable for— , 

(1) . 'I’he measures adopted to retrieve the national^ 

honour in Afghanistan; , * t 

(2) . The short struggle with the Gwaliar State ; 

^ (3). The conquest of Sind. ^ 

^ § 105- III March 1842, Ghazni ivas evacuated by the British 

troops, almost all of whom perished. Jalalabad held out. Thds 
annals of warfare contain few things more glorious. An earth- 

J uake added to the miseries of this heroic gamson, throwing 
own defences that had cost tliem months of labor. Yet not 
only did they maintain the fort; but, issuing fortli, drove At bar 
Khan away, and burnt his eamp.^ The heroic Colonel nennieTell 
in this sortie. Major Froudfoot and CapJain (Sir Henry) Have¬ 
lock wereUlie most resolute and energetic among the defeniiers of • 
the Fortress. ' 

General Pollock, with the relieving arrfiy, forced the Khaibar 
pa«d mi the 5th April, and soon after reached JahdabHd. 

General Nott, meanwhile, gallantly held Kandahar. A body 
of troopi'under General Enghind advanced th\;oiigh the Rolan 
pass to Kettah ; but he was driven back in an attempt to^advance 
to relieve Gei^eral Nott. A second effort wa^ more succ&sful, 
a&d he reached Kandahar. ^ 4 ^ 

The unfortunate Shah Shuja was rlurdered in AprU at Kabul. 

§ 106. General Pollock now moved on to Kabul, where he 
arrived on the 15th of September. Cj^tinual attacks of tlie enemy 
were repulsed, and glorious victories atou^ for the disgraces of 
thh British arms on this same ^ute a year before. 
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General Nbtt, having sent a poTti<M of his troops back to India, 
by way o£ Kefctah, now marched with ^he remainder to meet 
^General, Pollock at Kabul. •Several smart engagements were 
fought against Shams-ud-difi, in which complete and sigua^ sue- 

S rowned the English at^s. Ghazni was taken, and its citadel 4 
y destroyed. « The gates of the tot|^b of Mabmiid of Ghazni, 
ya •eighth centuries before been taken from the temple of 
^mnath [««<? Chap. II., ^ 10]f, were carried ofi, and dnaSly 
deposited in the fort at jigralf. Nott Pollock ax Kabul 

September 5, • • 

§Vo7. The prisoners in the hands of Akbar Khan were re- 
covwredr and joined Sir Sale, at the Urgandi pass, on the 20th 
September. It had been Akbar Khan's intention to take them 
to T^uakisidn, an<l there to sell them for slaves; but thefr keeper 
Saleh Muhammad Khan was bribed to* restore them. Sir 


K, Sale thus recovered his wife and daughter on his 50th 
l)irthday. - 

Great numbers of tlie Afglians had Tetired to IstalifT. Thither 
the Jlritish troops followed,* stormed the fSi't, and recovered vast 
Quantities ^f prn})erty stolen from th 8 British in Kabul. •The 
am^ was now withdrawn from Afghanistan, and arrived without 
^serious molestation at Firuzpur. Dost Muhamniadtiftid tAi»oth^ 
•prisoners were •released, and the whole sclicme was definitely 
^almndoned. One portion of the history is humiliating; but the 
’^ole leaves on the mind a vlvul impression of the indomit- 
coui*age and boundless resources of the finul conquerors. 

§ 108. The troubles at Gwaliar next demand attention. 
Dj^ulat Rao Sindia died in 1827, His widow governed as guar- 
cUaii of her adopted son Japkoji till 1833, *^en he assumed* 
^tlie actual management. He died, February 1843, childless. 
His widow adopted Bliagirat Rao, a relative; and a contest fo^" 
the regency commenced between the Maharani an®[ Mama Saheb, 
an uncle of the decei^^ed chief, ^The Resident espoused the 
cause of the latter, whom the Queen notwithstanding expelled. 

J 109. It was evident that a^jiirs in Gwaliar were fast tend¬ 
ing to a state of sucli^utter disorganization as would have din- 
■ turbeif the peace of the surrounding countries. Tlicre was in 
the city tn army of 30,000 in&iitry, and 10,000 horse, with • 
200 cannon, and the oJBcei’s mo|tly men of European descent. 
At luaj^or tott there was an army of 70,000 Sikhs, officered by 
Europeans, anxious fbf some pretext for crossing the Satlaj. The 
troubles in the^Punjiib had begun [Chap. A.L, § 1 %]. The 
Govcrncjjr-General rightly judged that prompt interference was 
nece&ary. Brit^h troops, accompanied by Lord Ellenborough 
himself f^vanced%cros 5 the CTiambal, and unexpectedly found 
the Gwaliai^ army drawn tip at Makirdjpur^ 8 ir H. Gough, 
the Coinmander-in-Ohief, had under him Generals Littler, 
Valiant,, and Dennis. A ^complete victory was gained, but 
with severe loss. Sif Hugh says m his des|nitch that be not 
** done justice to the gallantry of hjs opponents/* 
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On the same day another ^victory was gained at* Pimnuir by 
Major-General Grey. In these battles the guns, stanijards, am¬ 
munition, and treasure bf the enemy were taken ; and tli.ere was.^ 
nothing, left them but to throw th;3mselye8 on the olemency of 
. thoir conquerbrs. A cbnncil of regeticy was formed, the 
contiiTgent was increased,, the debts owed by Sfyidia's govern^ient 
to the English were paid, and afikirs were put on focilting * 

as to ^fibrd a prospect of stability and. tranquillity to the Gwa^ 

Udr fetate. * 

§ 110. The conquest of Sxwn, and its wise gorernment by its 
conqueror, Sir Charles Napier, render this period memorable. 

In 1786, Sind was seized by a tribe of Bilucbis called Tnlpurs, 
whose chief was JMir Fath Klian. By him the country was 
divided between various members of his family. Thus arot e the 
three States of Haidhrabad, Ebuirpur, and Mirpnr, in each of 
which a plurality of Amirs held sway. Every attempt to trade 
with the country was discouraged by these Amirs, who drove 
away the chief of the British factory from Tatta, where an 
establishment had existed from 1799. 

In-1809, a treaty bt'twctn the Amirs and Lord Mint^i had been 
signed. In 18‘20, another treaty permitted free intercoui*se and 

g ade. t 'In 1£32, the ludns was thrown open, as the result of Sir 
enry Pottingeris Mission. In 1838, a British Resident jras 
appointed to Haidarabad, and the State was thus secured from the 
attacks of Banjit Singh. The Amirs seem to have been thoroughly 
hostile and treacherous' and an attack upon the residency, wUicn 
Sir James Outrarn defended with consummate bravery, brought 
matters to an issue. 

5 m* October 1842, Sir Chafes Napier was sent to Sind as 
Commander-in-Ciiief and plenipotentiary ; and he took measures 
once to seize and destroy the desert stronghold of Iman* 
garh, whither ohe of the leading Amirs had tied. Sir Charles 
tlien advanced to Miani, a placp six milesfpom Haidarabad, where 
the Sindian '\rmy was entrenched. A victory was gained, after 
which six of the Amirs, three of Khairpur, and three of Haidai a * 
bad, surrendered themselves. . Sher Muhninmad of Mirpur was 
still' in axpns, and against him the battle of Haidarabkd was 
fbnght on the 24th M::rch, and resulted in a qompleie victory 
to U^ie British troops. Mirpur then occupied, and Amarkot, 

(the birthplace of AIcbar) wus taken. 

§ 112. Sind was now taken possession of; the Amirs whose 
^rannonti assumption had lasted about sixty yqars, were sent to 
Benares with liberal pensions: the Indus was fully opeimd, and 
Little EgyptJ’ (as Sind is called) began a nety cai'eer m unex¬ 
ampled prosperity. The feeling*" however then prev{»iled, and 
posterity will deliberately confirm the opinion, lhat the war was 
unrighteous. It is the one annexation, upon which' the British 
nation can look with no satisfaction. 

5 113. ,Lord EUenborough returned to Calcutta in February 
1844, and set himself vigorously to the task of goreming ithe 
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♦•nipire, flip "bounds f>f which lie ifod so intiuh enlarged* But 
^ ill a tew mwtiOia he wasVecatled by the Ceiirt of Directors, from 
•whom he had differed on nffinj points. " This was an extreme 
cxcrcise\>f power on the pijft of the Coiiit; and itswas densured 
the county generally but the wisdom of their choice of a sac** * 
^oess^ recondfled the nation to tliis vigorous act. Lord Ellen- 
^boronplaieft CalAitta in August J 844. He was amlntious, fqpd 
display, and self-retiant, bpt a true friend*of the ar 9 iy,%and 
a man of undoubted g^ius. To Mr. Wllberforce .Bird, hi* 

6ee<md in Council, many useful measures, such as the extinction 
4^f imvery in l|idia, are due. 


- ^ 

PART XIL LORD nARDINGE. A, b. 1844—1847. 

* § 114. Sununary of Lord Hardinge's Ad^nistration. ,§ 115. The first 
Pauiab War. § 116. Settlement of the Panj&b. § 117. Kashmir. 

§ Pesceful Stale of India. § 119. Suppression of Crnel Cus^xns. 

^ 120. Promotion of Trade. § 121. Other C*It)efuI Measures. 

* 

• § 114. Sir Henry (afterwards Lord) Tlardinge sadceecft^d Lord 
'vElIcnborough iiit 1844. lie was a higlily distinguished soldier and 
stjaesinan, an intimate friend of the l)iike of Wellington, one who 
fought 111 tl'O PeiilnBul®. aud sit W^uturloo, vvbpr*' he lost cm 
aftn# The grout ovonjs of his administration are coiinertofl witli 
the First Panjah War^ and its four battles gained in fidy-four 
davs,— MMki^ FiruzshdK and Sohrdon; and with the* 

eliorts to put down infanticid^ human sacrifices.in Gdmsar, 

• § 115. At this time the Panjab was in a ntut:^ of miserable 
anarchy [see Chap. XL, § 14]. Sir II. Iltirdinge desired peace 
but war was forced upon him. 'J’he Sikhs were tlie aggressors. 
They crossed the Sntlaj^ Decembei^1845. They were repulsed, 
December 18,atiWddAfby Lord Gough; again December 21st, 
aiu>22iid, at Firuzshdh^ hjr Lord Ooiigh and Lord llnrdinge after 
a very severe contest; Igain 28t!i January 1846, by Sir llai^iV 
•Smith %t A/fsoetZ; and finally by Lord Gough, Lord fla^diiige. 
and the wHole British forces, at Sobrdon^ February lOth, 1846 
after a most gallant andalcteruiiii^l resistance. 

§ 1 r& DlnSlip Singh) the youngest son of Kanjit Singh, was 

now recognised as of the Punjab; the Doab between the 

Beyah and ^e (the Jallandar Doab) was annexed w British 
Empire ^ an indemnity for the expenses of this unprm^oked war 
' waa {feid by the S|kh8. Sir Henr^ llardinge and Lord (Sough wore 
both the werage as a reward fur their gallant exploits,' 

§ 117. Xashmir was then made over to GuUb Singh, a 
Riyput, the most prominent Sfkh leader, who paid iJl,()00,000 
of the rules over that province, and 

measures for the impft>vement of the country have been* adopted 
at the auggeation of the Britiah Government. 


T 
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f 118. Itf^eemed as if 'wbrs must now cease in* the Indian 
possessions of England, Between Febnfiiry 1843 and* February 
Jd46, eight ^reat battles luirl been fbiight, and the thrive'arn|ies of# 
Skid, ^w^iar^ and the ^ Punjab, numbering 1,20,000 merf annihi- 
• lated. For a few years'India enjoy eti peace, the fruit of war. AV 
large reduction in the a^^^y was now made, r ' r * r 

§ 119. Lord Hardinge’s adnunistration was^ happilyrmarked ** 
by"^igqrouB, and. ultimately successful, (Attempts to put doi^ 
^^huggee, infanticidd^c6^u/f, and human t^crifices. These liomble 
crimes were still committed in many parts of India; buf 4n 
Gumsar and some other parts of Orissa and Gondwaiia, azfion|j^ 
the Khonda aivi other hill tribes, the moat revolting cruelties ’^r^ere 
often perpetrated. The chief of these was called the Meriah 
sacrifice. The Khond^, according to Captsin Maepherson’s Report, 
sacrificed as many as twenty-five liunuin victims at one festival, 
Tliese were kidnapped, or bought; and were tortured, befor^. 
being actually, sacrificed, T^th every refinement'of cruelty. This 
has now been efTectualJ^y put down, chiefly by Captain Macplier- 
son, Colonel Campbell, and their assistants. 

§ 420. Fi ree trade was'^promoted; duties paid for’*’the iijtro- 
duotion of merchandise into some of the Inrge towns, such as * 
Ludhisttfah, ^^^lubala, and Surat were abolished; and the i‘eal 
prosperity of the country was promoted, by this noble ruler, ^who' 
as wiAe ttnd beneficent fin administrator, aa he waa a broii^^c 
and determined warrior. 

§ 121. The Taj Mahal at Agrah and other architectural 
remains were repaired and restored; and every means adojjted to 
^check the rash and careless habits by which the many interesting 
monuments of past times were being destroyed in various parts 
of the land. 'J’lie Engineering College at lliirki, planned by the' 
^"^>enevolent and^borioua Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 
Provinces, Mr. ^Thomason, was sanctioned and promoted by Lord 
Hardinge. Scarcely any Gf'vernor-Geveral gained so much 
influence over the minds of men in India as did this admirable man. 
He left Calcutta early in 1848, i|fter a ^^vemment of forty-Wo 
ntontbs' duration. 


TAUT XIII. BAHL OP dAlHOUBIE, A. B. 1848—IQSC. 

< t 
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§ 122 « nummary of the Events of Lord Dalbousie's rule. § 123 . His 
Policy. § 124. The Second Sikh. War. § 126 , Annexation of the Paiijab, 
§ 120 . The Secoijd Barinese War, § 127 . llailways and Telegraphs. *§ 128 , 
Annexation of N4gpur. § 129 . Evehts o£ 1856 . #!§^ 130 . A^pexation of 
Oudh. % 131 . Lord Halhousie’s Return. ^ 

§ 122. The Earl of Dalhousie, thirteenth Govemor-^General, 
arrived ip. Calcutta^ early in 1848, dej^arted early in 1856. Ue 
died soon after, worn out with his Indian work^ 
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The chief Events of hie administration were (1) the 2«rf Punjdb 
TFar, tu'>o battles {tnd one siege, [ijee Chap. XL, Part 4]. 

• ' Gbillianwallah ... January 13, 1849. 

Guimut ... ... February^1^ 

• Multan taken ... Uamiary „ 

^ •Thecommencement of railways ami eleclric‘tele- 

'^^graphs iannUia. • ^ 

^ (3) The 2nd0Barmese war. Pegu annexed. 13^^ • 

(4) Peace withfOosf Mnliaminad,^P855. , ^ 

• (5) Annexation of Oiidh. 1856. * * 

• (6) Taiijor and Nagpur Lapsed for wants of heirs. 

j85ft ^ ^ 

§ 123. Lord Dnihousie came out as apeace Governor,” as 
many fcefore him had done, whom circura|tances huri^ed into 
war. When war broke out a second time in the Panjab, the 


^ Governorf-General said in Calcutta, “I have wished for peace; 
I have longed for it; I have striven ^ it- But if the enemies 
of India desire war, war they sliall have;^and, on my word, they 
shall have it with a vengeance.” 

“ § 124. The Second Panjab War be^^an with the outbrealf in 
• Multan [Chap. XL, § 21.] under Mulraj (April 1848)* Messrs, 
^gnew and Anderson were basely murdered. A cfrtlspiAcy waj 
■fornqcd in Iiah«r, at the same time, to massacre all the British 
^ofl^ers in the Panjab, and to make a complete revolution in the 
province. Lieutenant Edwardcs (afterwards tSir Herbert Ed- 
dvfirdes), General Sampson Whisli, Lord Gough, and General 
Gilbert are the names that most attract our attention in this short 


an<4 glorious war. 

«§ 125. The result was thie annexation of the Panjab, which* 
Aas placed under a Boaixi of Commissioners, of whom Sir Henry 
Lawrence was president. Sir John (now Lord) Lawrence waf“^ 
second- Mr. Mansel and Sir R. Montgomery wei*e the others. 
Under these, fifty-six gentlemen ^ere employed as assistants. 

A general disarming of the people now took place. 120,000 
we^ons were surrendered. Thg result was a decrease of crime 
throughout the whole province. Lord Dalhousie was made •a 
*Marqu7s^ Lhrd Gough, beloved by the army, left India in 
May 1849f ^ •» 

§ i26. The Second Barmese ^ar ended in the annexation of 
Pegu, arose from the oppression of British subjects by the 

king of Ava and hi^ officials. The arrogance of the Barmese 
seems to have si^jTered no abatement by the first war, Which was 
so disastrous to them. Commodore Lambert by sea, amd General 
Godwin by land, fipon brougM ‘^fae Barmese to tl^eir senses. In 
annexing fegn (December 21, 1852) by which the kingdom ef 
Barmah wasjleprivcd of the whole of its sea-board, Lord Dal- 
housie gave the king of Ava a severe lesson, secured a rich pro¬ 
vince fi)» his country, and threw open a noble river to the tx^e 
of the world. Pegu bad not been subdned by tb^ Barmah 
sovereign more than about a century. The war Was conelnded 
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Juiit^ 30, 1853, laslin^f zuoiithd, uuU dbstiug a little 

less tliaii two millions flterliiig. o 

§ 127. The year 1853 saw the opening of the firot Indian ^ 
pailway, from Bombay to Thana, To Sir M. StephensK^n, India^ 
h clfleny'iucrebted for'^the introdaction of railways. Their ext&iw 
sion since that time lias^ been most rapid and beneficial. 
graphic commuiiicntion/ under the energetic superiRteifdeiice of " 
lir- ^’Shaughiiessy (now Sir William Cl’Shaughnessy Brooly.), 
boglm exteiul ita^lf over the leii^gtli £,nd breadth of the land. 

§ 128. ' In Deceim>er 1853, the Raja of Nagpur died without 
issue. He had no heir, and had refrsed to adopt [Chap. 

§ 115]. Lord Dalhonsie, as Lord Parajnouiit, aiinexe<i this State. 
This‘‘anneOTtion policyhas been fiercely condemned, and us 
warmly ^defended. It is one of the distinguishing eharacltsristica 
of Lord Dalkousie's* brilliant administration ; but the fixed 
principle** was not first enunciated by him ; though he was called ^ 
especially to act upon it. ^ 

The renewal of the bompany’s Charter, for the last time, 
occupied the attentiod' of the Imperial Parliament during' se« 
verr:l months of 1853. The Court of Directors was rei^ced 
from thirty tb eighteen ; six of these were to be appointed by the * 
Crow,riv>ci7i'jEippointmeiits were to be thrown open to competi* 
'lion;"the Macaulay Code was to be introducts^d; Bengal,,was 
pat under a Lieuteuant-Goveriior (Mr. Iliilliday was the firs^O 
tuid the Company's iSadar Courts were to be blended with iier 
Majesty’s Supreme Courts at the Presidency towns. 

^ 128. In 1855, a treaty was made with the I'estored Dost 
Muhammad ; a loan for public works was opened ; and the erjme 
* of torturing people to extract evidence, or to compel payments i of 
aiTears of taxes—a crime often committed by native officers^— 

... was put an end to. Of this last measure. Sir J. Lawrence in the 
Pan jab and LOVd Harris in Madras were the most zealous pro^ * 
raoters. An outbreak of tim^Saatals aqpoug the hill ranges of 
ll^mahal wets only put down by the proclamation of martialo law 
in the disturbed districts, and the vigorous measures of General 
Lloyd. . 

§ 130. The annexation of Oudh is the greatest event' of this 
period. ()udh, by the treaty of 1801, was under the especial 
gnai-dianship of the British power. It li^d been shamefully ill- 

^overued. Intervention woa a dftity of oommoi* liuK}anity'.<''Colo]iel 
Steeinan urged it, and Lord Dalhousie, with the unanimous con- 
currencesf of his council, advised it. The Hp,me Goveniiiient 
coiiunande^ annexation, and VVajid Ali ceased to reign. The king 
r(«i*eives a pejis^on of £120,000 a year. Oudh w^ijl require uxfother 
reference, before we close this history [§ 162]4^ ^ 

§ 131. Lord Dalhousie left Calcutta, 6th March ^,1856, utterly 
brokeu down by eight years of unspeakable anxieties and toils. 
He very closely Trembled, but in many points excelle<l, his great 
predecesi|or the Marduls of Welleslev, who governed and mightL 
ly extended the British domimons m India, fifty years bdRmu 
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parfc of the empire felt his inSiienceA The Panjab, 
and Oudh »irGre added to* our dominions. An impulse was given 
4o every ^department. Everj^lneana of imf)rovirig India, and of 
•eommunihating to her all advantages western civHiaation, 
wras adopted. The name and fame' of James Andrew. Ranisay, » 
'^araiiis ^f DalUoissie, who died Idth December I860, will never 
perish. • • * 


« 
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• PART XIV. LOIM) CANNING. A. D. 1851^1861. 

§ Lord Canning as Governor-General. §483. Reform in the Ben¬ 
gal Army. § 134. Causes of the Persian War. § 135, Submisaion of 
Persia. § 136. The War in China. § 137. The Sepoy War. § 138. The 
first outbreaks. § 139. Emissaries of seditiiR, § 140. Dhundu Pant, N^a 
SahQb. § 141. Other conspirators. § 142. Thff!Massacre at Mirat. § 143 
The Delhi Massacre. § 144. Heroism of WRloughby and Scully, f 145. 
Geniihil mutiny. § 146. The Panj4b saved. § 147. fidelity of the 
Y)is-Satlij States. § 148. State of affairs in the NortluWest.* •§ 14^. 
*The ^wnpur maasacre. § 150. Avenged by Neill and Havelock. § 151 • 
relieve Lucknow. § 152. Heroic defence of Arrah. § 153. Siege 
B^d storming of Dehli. § 154. Progress in other parts. § 156. Second 
«-elidf of Lucknow. § 156. Transportation of the ex-king of Dehli. 

§ 157. Lord Canning’s clemency. § 158. Campaign in Robilkhand. 

§ N>9 The Great March of Sir Hugh Rose. § 160. Pate of the Rebel I«iader8« 
g *161. English Losses. § 162. Gonfiscation of the lands of Oudh, § 163. 

•^'End of the Company’s Rule. § 164. Tlie Royal Proclamation. § , 

Tlie Sanads of the Indian Princes. • 

Lord Can rung, the fc^ivteenth Gavemor-General, succeeded on 
the,^9th February 1856. He was n scholar, a stat&man of ex- 

E erietice, a man of v^nderful ttoolness, pntJence, and firmness, 
lis ackninistration may almost be said tfi begin and end with tfie 
Sepoy VJfar.’* 

§ 133. An importaiy;, though unpopular, reform among the*“ 
high caste soldiers of Bengal wtw carried out in 1856; all sepoys 

eiiruUcJ in futunc were to be enlisted for general serricc, os sol¬ 
diers should be. ^ 

§ 134. The Persian war began in November 1856, and was ended 
by aAreaty signed in Paris in March 1857. It was caiVsed by the 
insolent behavioi’*^ of the Pershfcii Court, which had never forgiven 
the BnglMb for Inhdering their acquisition of Ilarait, An add]* 
tional treatj^was signed by Dost Mnhninmad, by which he bound 
hiniself to aid the English ngaiust Persia, bjr maintaining an amy 
of 18,000 men ; the IJrttish Government paving lum 120,000 per 
annum to maintain tliis army. Sir J. Lawrence add l^ajor 
Edwardes were the main autliurs of this beneficial arrangement. 
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§ 135* The gallant Sir James Outram, the Bayard of India, 
had now joined the Persian expedition as its Gommander-in*Chief. 

^ On the 5th February, hie drove the ewietny from their intrenohmenta 
* at Bsvrasjdo (46 miles ffom Bushair), and on the 7th, a battle was, 
fought, in which the Persian army was well nigh annihilated,- 
Munamrah, commanding, the passage of the ISupbrates an^l the\ 
water approach to Ispahan, was taken on the 26th witiu>8carcely' 
afjyJoss. This ended the war; a truce wrs granted to the praj^^r 
of the PerBians, aild pl<inipotontiario^ signed a poace in Paris, 
March 4th. The Persians made amends for the slights they^lmd 
put upon the British power, and formally renounced all claiip-- 
upon Harat and Afghanistan. ^ 

§ 136. Disturbances now took place in China. The mandarins' 
of Canton were the aggressors, and the Chinese Governor Yeh 
offered a reward for the head of every Englishman. After some 
severe reprisals, and two bombardments of Canton, Lord Elgin 
was sent on a special mission to Pekin. Hearing the news of the 
troubles in India, he brought up to Calcutta ail he could spare, of 
his troops. On his arrival at Canton, in conjunction with 1C6e 
Fre&ch plenipoteniaary, Baron Gros, he ordered an attack on^ that 
city. Yeh was taken prisoner and sent to Calcutta, where he » 
died.' The 'expedition then proceeded to Shanghai, and wa^ 
nearing Pekin, when the childish emperor ngreed>to treaties with' 
England, France, America, and Russia, by which all commeru'al 
privilege were conceded to those powers. 

§ 137- Now broke out the sepoy mutmy, of which we shall 
give a mere outline. 

The Bengal Native army bad been in an unsatisfactory statcibr 
"^some time. Early in 1857, the new^Enfield rifles were introduo?.d 
into the Indian army, and the absurd report was spread abroad 
Ibat the cartridges issued had been smeared with tlie fat of pigs 
and of cows that Musalman and Hindu alike might be defiled. 

§ 138. The mutiny begai;. at Barhtimpur in the 19th Regi¬ 
ment, whiclPwas disbanded in March 1857. Soon after occurred 
the disgraceful circumstance wlii^ch gave^a name to the mutineers. 
A young sepoy, called Mangal Pandi of tfie 34th Regiment, mad¬ 
dened wi& bhangs ru'^hed out of his hut, called upon his com-' 
Fades to unite in defence of their religion, and tevelled' his piece 
at the Serjeant-Major. The ^piece milled fire; but not one 
soldier iuterforud to hinder Lis reloading H. then ^ i]*ttttcked 

his Adjutant and another officer. He at iast aimed at General 
Hearsay,^ but changing his purpose, turned weapon against 
bimself. He foil wounded, and ten di^s after was hanged with 
a jemadar, whe had stood by without doing his«duty. Mutineers 
after this were genially called PandieB. ^ 

§ 139. Fakirs and other emissaries were now in^veiv villa^ 
and ba^ar from the elopes of the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, 
spreading the most atrocious falseln^ods, uttering the wildest 
prophecits of the extinction of BritUh poVer, and striving to 
excite a rebellion. 
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} 140« JSfeanwbile the adopted son of the late PeshwA (Chap. 
V,, §114) was the mainspring of disaffection. His secreturj/ 
Azimiitldh Khan, a plausible miscreant, been sent to England 
as the Agent of DhdndiS l^Ant, and had 4ieen treated there with 
a foolilh consideration, tojrliich he had jao right whatever. He 


' liTf ttf'MuT'l'iif'il JMll'^TT*T"rT'‘Tf liTtMn* ItiM'l ‘^■■’11*11 Mil (if ■ 11 illMl 


f 1^. Aid kiag of Dehli aqd liis sous were rebdy for 

anjtfalhv'that might give them a chance of restoring^-the 

uffliul dominiot), fllrgettin^ that they owed their very 

to the English, who had saved them from the Mahratt:f oppressor 
m 1803. And Man Singh, chief of the Pdrbias, froiil whom vfiry 
many of the sepoys were recruited, with the dispossessed Mabratta 
cRiets of Nagpur and Stitara were in the secret. But never were 
more resolute and able men in India than the Englishmen who ^ 
savdh the British Indian empire in that ei^ntfal crisis.^ * 

§ 142. Iikcendiary fires at the various cantonments, insolence 
» of demeanour, murmurs against the officers were now constant. 
The 10th May witnessed the outly^ak of the rebellion at Mirat. 
9& troopers of the 3rd Light Cavaliy hjid refused to use the car- 
, tfidges igsued, though every assurance was given them that they 
b*id been prepared in the same way as those tjjiey had^always 
ased. These men were sentenced to imprisonment for various 
terms. To rescue them, the natives in Mirat •fose, ^rimssaq^ed 


e^ery one of European parentage of every class and age on whom 
"they could lay hands, burnt the station, and marched otf to Dehli. 
• No adequate effort to check them was made by the old General 
ill command. • 


§ 143. On the 11th May, the same horrible scenes were acted 
4n Dehli. The Commissioner Mr. Fraser, the Captain of the 
'•King’s guard,Captain Douglas, Mr. Jennings, the Residency Chap¬ 
lain and his daughter, were murdered in the palace, in the sight 
of the king, and almost certainly with his sanetjpn. ' 

§ 144. Yet this scene of carnage and sickening treachery is 
connected with one 0( the gran<^st feats of heroism that history 
^;icords. When the tidings of the Mirat massacre^reached Dehli, 
nine officers, commi|;sfoned a|id non-commissioned, managed to 
close the gates of the arsenal, the greatest in the north-w^t of 
India. *They then made some hasty preparations* for defence^ 
and laia a train of powder fr<im the magazine to some distanos. 
Alone, those heroes*<)efendo<^their poet till swartuB of asBailants 
wer#by means of scaling ladders surmounting the walls. Then 
the train was fired^ and the little band made their way through a 
eally-port on the river face, covered with wounds. •They were 
Lieutenants Willoughby,Raynor, and Forrest; Conductors Shaw, 
Buckley, and Scully; Sub-Cpnductor Grow ; Sergeants Edwards 
oud Slhwai't. Bcully fired the train, and was seen no more. 
Willoughhy, their young leader, scorched and crippled, died of 
his wounds at Mirat. From the city many Europeans escaped i 
but #iiat pen can^describe the miseries of the fogiliyes^ or the 
courage with which they were borne I • 
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§ 145.^ The occupation of the Mnghid capital bjjtherebds 
^as the signal for ris^ings and idfassacres ia almost eveiy station 
in Bengal and the Hdrt^-West. flriizpuf, Bareli, Mii^dabad, 
Shahjahanpur, Cawnpar^ Jh&nsi, Benmres. Allahabad, Hansit 
Htssar, .Fsthigarh, l^inapur, Jallandar, and many otherl fur- 
' noshed sad tales of perfidy and cruelty. ' 

§ 14&. At Labor, Mr^ Jkfontgomery, Mr. McLeod; an{l Brf- 
gadicf Corbett disarmed the sepoys, wliose traitorous inelinutious 
were^evident, in a prompt and masterly st^le. At Peshawar,^' 
Ueid, Cott^i, Chambei^i^in, Nicholson, and ]^wai*des, comrauni- 
cathig with Sir John Lawrence by telcgrapli, disarmed the native * 
troops; and hanged a few native officers^ traitors caught in th’o < 
act* These measures saved the Panjab. The 55th Native Cavali^y 
at Murdati mutinied. Swift, inexorable, awful punishment fob 
"lowed. ' ^ 

§ 147, Sir John Lawrence had now leisure to come to the 
rescue of the Cis-Satlaj stations. The Sikh chiefs stood nobly # 
and loyally by the Paramoypt Power. The ruler of Kashmir; 
the ItdjaB of Kapurthala,^ Patiala, and Jhind ; the old Sardars, 
Tej Siiigh, Shamshcr Singh, Janahir Singh, and many others^. , 
raised Sikh troops, and armed their retainers to aid theil* fonnfr 
foes. Thus fresh relays of troops were constantly sent from tho 
Paijjab t*') .the stene of action. 

§ 148. Thither we must now return. “On to^'Dehli” was 
the watchword. Each regiment, as it mutinied, marched off toi^ 
swell the army that was to restore the empire of the Mughul. ^ 
Each detacliinent of British troops and allies was destined to the 
service of wresting from the hands of the rebels a place, wliose 
very name was sti^ngth to them. At Mainpuri, a young Ldeu^ 
tdnant culled De ii^ntzow, with won^lerful “courage, patience,** 
good judgment, and temper,” almost alone, witlistood the roaring 
bidti of mutiny. Not a rupee was taken from the treasui^y, not 
a life was lost. 

§ 149. The memories of Cawi^pur are among tho saddest in the 
history of Briltsh India. There, under Sir Hugh Wheeler, aidcSl 
by Captain Moore, the garrison ^eld otit^ gallantly, for three 
weeks (June 6th to 27th), ki wretched buildings, suffering 6,very 
ovation, tifid surrounded by a vast multitude of savage enemies. 
They were then inveigled by the miscreants Dbundu and Azimul* 
IaU into tt fiurrender. Numbers ^ere shot in the boat^ which 

were, as they imagined, to carry them to Allah^kd; and the 
others, women and children, were cut to pieces in a small roon^ 
and their bMies, still quivering witli life, thrown into a well. Out 
of the wholengarrison, Lieutenant Mowbray-Thompson and thjiee 
other heroes aloue succeeded in fqrcing their w^ through the 
hosts of their savage fbes. ^ 4 . 

§ 150. Meanwhile two of the heroes of the war wo^e on their 
way to the fatal spot. They were Lieutenant-Cdonel James Neill 
^and Sir Henry Havelock. Bridsb troops began to pour into Bmnres, 
and were passed on to the Upper Frovinees. ^On 17th Jane, Sir 
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Patrick GiUnt, from Madras^ toolif the pl&ce of Aoson^ who Jbad • 
died of cholera^ • 

Benares Wiia kept safe, imder incredible difficulties, by Mr* 
Tucker eind Mr. Frederick 6 ubbina, aided by Surat Siug^ (aloyai 
State |)rifioiier), the liiya cf Behares, aud*a few otiihrsT * ^ 

Oil the last d%y of «^une, Haveloc^ reached Allahabad, and 
Neul hffi; diir Oawnpur. The battle of Cawnpur was fought on 
tjie 16th of July. Tlie Bithaur troops were completely rouled. ^ 

Sy the S5tU July, Hi%v^loeIff marched mt^«Oudh, and iia Aibor- * 

driiiate Neill was inflicting condign punishment on the^utchers^f 
^Cawnpur. 

§ 151. Ill Lucknow, jyhich he had held, aided by Banka, Inglis, 
and Fulton, Sir H. Lawrence was killed, on the 2iid July, by 
bursting of a shell. In him England lost one of her tiest, most ^ 
geuerouvS, and heroic men. The defenceVas maintained by the 
surviviirs with equal spirit. It was not till he had three times 

* crossed the Ganges, that Havelock (on the 2dth September), after 
innumerable victories, made his way ifito Lucknow. The chivalrous 
Sir James Outram was now in commlind; but he waived hivS 

'right, and entered the cUy as a sulfordinate of Uaveloc^ from 
wlmui he would not take the glory of eflecting tiffi relief of the 

* city, for which he had undeigone so much. Bqjgudier-Jjenefal 
^ Nq^ll was killaul in the final advance. Me was iti bis 48th year, 

when his brilliant career thus terminated. Outram was now 


master of Lucknow; but he could do nothing more thau hold 
place. ^ 

§ 152. The heroic defence of Arrah must not be forgotten. 
This place is on the west of the Sou, and a little to the south-west 
Qt Duiapur, where three native regiments lia^ mutinied. For^ 

• whole week, Arrah was kept by Air. Wake, Mr. Boyle, Mr. 
Colvin, and a few more Englishmen and Sikhs, against upwaHi& ^ 
of 3,000 rebels ui^er Koer Singh. Their fortress was an open 
biiiigulow! The fli*sk attempt at a rescue was beaten back by 
overpowering' numbers; and in* the retreat, thoi boats which 
ctfl'ried the hoped*for* reinforcement were only saved by the 
courage of a young Bengal CiAlian nj^med McDonell, who gal¬ 
lantly cut the ropes that bound them, in the midst qf^ a tremen¬ 
dous fir#of musketry. On the 2ud August, AIaj<»r Vincent Eyi^ 
gained the brilliant victory of Bibiganj ; which was followed 
up bj| other* and whicdi the rctbel ICoer Singh was 

driveii intr» ttib juugles, and that part of the country cleared 
of rebels. ^ • 

§ 153. But the great interest of the rebellion centres in Debli. 
On*tbe Sth dmic Sir U. Barnard, after a severe action, took 
possess!^ of the .j|eig1its near* Dehli, and the siege began. The 
besiegeiOad everything in their favour. The ci^, thorough¬ 
ly fbrtiflcA, was sevet^ miles in circumference. Its defenders 
were almost countless, and they had an inexhaustible supply of* 
heavy guns and tAmuunition. The Janmah flowed J^eneath ipA 
eastern wall; and the well-defended bi'ldge over it^ &eely admitted 
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' reinforcements and supplies^' The besiegers (moire besieged, 
than besieging) were few, sickly, overwoikcd, many ofothem raw 
recruits ; and their gunadid not sufBee even to check the enemiy's * 
Wf? <^not give the detail^ of those patient, pruti^nt, and f 
^vatianfl opeiations, whi<iii ended in tiie capture of Dehli, on thvj 
20th of September 1857. .There was a^ great struggle on,the 
Centenary of Phissey, 23rd June; but the ‘mutideevs were 
trithuplmntly repulsed Sir H. Barnard died of cholera on 4t^. 
JuIy,^aiicJ- was succeeded by Genei*i\l Arolidale Wilson. Wilson, 

Baird Smith, Ilodson of the Guides, Nicholson, and Hope Gr^iit 
among a multitude of others, distinguished themselves. ‘ ^ 

The king of Dehli was taken pnsouer.by Major Hodson ; teid 
his two sons and grandson shot by that resolute officer, to prevent 
their being rescue*!. * 

§ 154. The rebellion was now really put down. Sind was 
kept quiet by Sir Bartle Frere and General Jacob. Lord EIpbin-, 
stone was equal to the emergency in Bombay. General Fraser 
with the able and patriotic Sir Salar Jang, iniiintained tranquillity 
in the Nizamis dominions. The Indor miitincserS were disposed 
of by ^^reathed’s flying cdluinn, Ghiirka troops undet Sir J^g 
Bahadur did giod services. 

§ 154 *'Tbft-^elief of Lucknow and the rescue of the garrison 
by Sir Colin Campbell (afterwards Lord Clyde) was= another groat * 
event. Sir H. Havelock died 25tb November; and his name wiil t 
live as that of a man of the purest and bravest type, ^ 

The Gwaliar contingent mutinied in tha middle of October, * 
dethroning their Kaja, but only for a short time. Sindia behavec) 
with the utmost fidelity, and was soon restored in triumph. WhiV 
lAck^s Madras column in Buiidelkh^nd annihilated the forces of 
the Raja of Banda. Cotton and Edwardes guarded the North-^ *s 
-4Vcst frontier. 

§ 166. I'he ihnrderers of Englishmen and women met on 
all sides with their just pm^shment, swiftly and inexorably 
inflicted. Mvhainmad Bahadur Shah, the last Mughul, Was 
brought to trial (January 27—Maych 9).* He was skilfully de¬ 
fended ; but ibund guiltji of murder, treason, and arson, ^ and 
was sentenced to transporj:ation for life toBarmab. His favourite 
tsifCvZinat Mahal, and bis youngest son Jumma Bakh^ accom¬ 
panied him. In Mulmein he died. ^ 

§ 157. Lord Canning was at xho time blamed^ much ftr his 
“ clemency ”; but justice was done, while s^engeanee was dis¬ 
claimed. Lucknow was finally taken, and die ^e-conquest of 
Oudh completed in March. 

§' 158. Still Khan Bahadiir of Bareli, the Maulavi of FaizAbad, 
theJBcgam of Oudh, Prince Finiz Shah of Dehli^nd the ipfamous 
Kami of Bithaur were in arms in Rolulkhnnd. Bareli|^was taken 
and Rohilkhand cleared in May. The rebel leaders,- however, 
^escafved for the time. • 

§ 159. $ir Hugh Rose in Central India madfe one triumphant 
and scarcely paralleled march, ^from Bombay to Indor» mgar, 
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Jhansi, Eatpi, and at last to Owaliar. His opponent was*Tantia - 
Topi, a Relative of the N^ana. Kalpi, the ^reat arsenal of the 
^ rebels, was stormed on tbe^ 25th May.* The strong fortress of 

* Jhansi, defended by its heraic but cruel Rani, was taken: and she 

• escaped to fall in battle als tli^ siege of«Gwaliar.« GwaliAr was • 

taken, and the iu>ble young Maharaii restored, in the middle of* 
June, ® • 

§ 160. Tantia Tqpi, a leader with much of the spirit <tf a 
fcndaw, was taken by CpL Mead, tried and Jinriged in April* 1R59, • 
0 ^ bis share in the Cawnf»ur massacres Reserved. ^Tlie Nana 
pcflshed, it is supposed, in the Nepal jungles. The Begam 
^es(iaped to Khatinandu. 

§ 161, Among others,'Major Hodsou (of the Guides and of 
“ IIoJsou’s TlorsiC Sir W. Peel, Commander of a d>rigade of - 
SHilors from the sliips of war, and Mr. Venfibles, an indigo planter, 
lobt I heir Jives, after covering tliemsolres with glory. 

• § 162, Lord Canning, in July 1858, dechir^ by proclamation 
the lands of Oiulh forfeited, save in^he case of six loyal land¬ 
owners, offering indulgence to all who^threw themselves on Bri- 

•tish mercy. This measure of confiscjttion wsis meant to ptepare 
th^ way for a plan for placing the loyal among th^ lauded aristo- 

• cracy of* Oudh on a fofiting of greater security anjjhres[}(#(jJ;ability, 

• J 163. Olathe 2rul August 1858, a bill received the rojal 
absent, jdacing British India under the direct authority of the 

^ Crown. The raucliiuery of government in BnglaiicX was to consist 
^ a Secretary of State for India, aided by a Council of fifteen. 
Eight of these must have served in India for ten years, 
^he Directors of the East India Company, at one of their last 
yiectings, voted to Sir John Lawrence a pension of & 2,000 a yeai^ 

• thus ntdjly closing their wonderful career. Oflier great changes 

followed, Htiiougst which, the abolition of the local Europoa*) ^ 
army was one of the most important. • 

§ 164. 'riie procl^iuatioii of the Queen on the assumption of 
til# direct Government of British^liidia was transli^l-ed into every 
iLftiguagc of tlie countr>; and read aloud, in every station in India 
on the 1st November 1858, •It was admirably and gracioyisly 
wordbd; and did much to reassure we minds of the people of 
India, nM. to convince them of the justice and benevcTlence of th^ 
English rule, w^hose sti'cngtli had been so terribly displayed by 
recen| eventsk Its closing worrit were! — 

“When by the*blesswig of Providence iDtemsl tranquillity shall be res¬ 
tored, it is "Our earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful iaaus|ry of India, 

£b promote work^ of public utility and improvement, and to administer 
its ^Government for the benefit of all Our subjects residefht therein. In 
their prosperity will be Our streng^: in their contenftnent Our security: 
and in t)#iir gratit&ide Our best reward. And may the God of all pawer 
grant to Us. and to those in authority under Us, strength to carry out these 
Our wishes lor the good of Our people. 

Th^subsequent history of British India (which is too recent to® 
be described in a #ork like the present), shows how ^thoroughly 
these principles have been oarrii^ out. May it ever be bo t 
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$ 165. ‘Xirfvd Canning, th^Iastof the East India* ■ Company's 
GoT’ernorS'General, was niso the first Viceroy for the i^een in 
India. One of his last public acts wi^ the bestowal of Smada on 
.the loyal Feudatory Chi^ of British India. In these they were 
oon8titat^>-feudal noblei. of the British Iknpire; and were guarauc 
teed the peaceable possession of their dominions and the uninter> 
riipted enjo^ent of all tbtsir recognised rights' and pri^’^eges — 
inc^ding the much>prized right of adopt|pn, which ensiires the 
perpeVctetion of the d|siuty of their ao long as they ml6 

ji:tftly> and maintain their loyalty to thdr gracious Bovereign. 



CHAfTER XI. • 


HISTOirr, Off THE PUNJAB. . ' * 


PJfKT I. 


SUMMARY OB THE HISTORY OF THE PANJAB, TO 
THE RIgE OF KANJIT SINGH. 


§ 1. Tlie Panjdb in the earlieat times. § 2, Subject to Bactna and 
» JCasliinir. § 3. Early Mulmminftdttii invasions. § 4. The Gahkhars. 
^ 5. Subject to Dehli. § 6. Hiimayun. ^ 7. Akbar. § 3* Kiee of tha 
Sikhs. § 9, Conquered by Afghans. • 

4 


§^1, We have seen that the earliest glimpses^of legendary 
Indian History show us the llindd Aryans in posaessiou of tl^e 
"fertile plains of the Panj&b. Again, tlu* first seendEt in at)^lutely 
"•authentic Indian History, are the conquests of Darius and Alex* 

• aiidler in the same province. In the time of Alexander, the 
Panrava king, called roni» by the Greeks, who was the principal 

•clifeftain, possessed 4 >nly one-eighth of the province; it was 
occupied by a multitude of petty rulers. 

^ 2. Tlie Punjab was next under the Bnctmn kings till B, 
Hii6. Then it appears to hni» become subject to the king of 
#*Kashmir; under whose dominion it wus at the time of the 
Chinese Buddhist jnlgrim Hiciuen-'J’Iisang, in A, Q, 629. ^ 

§ 3. Alohalib in A. D. 664, and K^sim in 711, conquered 
Multan; but seem to have advancjpd no further. 

The next person connected with Panjah history ]s*Jaipal. His 
contests, and those the 1^11 and Horseman*’ dynasty, to 
whicli he belonged, witli the first Muhammadan invaders, Jre 

* related in Chap. 11. Mas’ud II (nee Chap. II., § 42) resided 
at Laho^; and there Khusrau Malik, the last of the race 
Mahmud of Ghazni, d%d in 118^, 

§ 44 The G^kkhars, a warlike tribe occupying for centuries the 
country around BAwalpindi, at all times exendsed great influence 
on the history of the Fanjab. They took Lahor in 1203, but 
were expelled by Muhammad Ghori who conquered* the whole 
of the Fanjab. % ^ • 

§ 5. Sbr centuuies the Fanjab was subject to Dehli, and Be¬ 
came the ^ttle-field where the MughuU and Afghans fought for 
the possessibii of India. Its Viceroys often rebelled; but it waa 
not till* 1414, that one of tbese, Khizr Khan the first of the 
Sayyids, usurped the supreme power and reigned in DeMi. Daulat 
Khan Lodi, the Viceroy of the JPanjab, united with JBabor to 
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' invade India. Lahor was t^en and burnt, as the preliminary 
to the Mughul conquesj^ of India. * « 

^ § 6. The Panjab was yielded by Humayiin to his brother» 
K&fbrHn«who was eompelled to cede it to &hee Bhah (Chap. III., ^ 
,§ 15) and £lee\o Eabul5 Bhdr Shah i^en founded Rahtas, whieh 
he named after his favouri/yO stronghold between the* Ganges ^nnd 
the Son. Sikandor Sur, a nephew of Sher Bhab^^roclHiifiled him- 
, se» kjing of the Fanj&b in 1554, and was driueii into Sarhind by the 
vettirnitijfHrrmHyTtQj^^ho took poss^ssioj* of Labor early in 155o. 

7. At bar was compelled to repel several invasions of the 
Panjib made by his brother Mlrza Muhammad Hakim; and 
1561, Raja Bhagavan Das was made Viceroy. Kashmir was <?&>n- - 
quered by Akbar in 1586. The tribes who occupy the hills 
around thh plain of F^pshawar, the Ydsiifisais and Raushanis^ 

Akbar mu<m trouble, and were never thoroughly repressed. 
Their descendants are at perpetual war with the English to, 
this day. ^ 

Labor was the rcsid^niSS of Prince Ehnsrau, eldest son of 
Jahangir, who was a near relative of Raja Bhagavan Das; and it 
was scene of his bitter hiiiniliation. (Chap. III.V § 57J 

§ 8. The Sequent wars of the Mughal emperors with the^f- 
gbans if^'Kabhl and Kandahar rendered Labor of great impor- * 
tjonce; but the Sikhs, in due time, bectime more fermidable tjian *' 
the Afghans themselves. The rise of the Sikh power was, infant, c 
about contemporanoous with that of the British in India [see 
Chap, lll.^ § 108]. The Sikh name gives the Punjab its greaWt* 
interest. It was in 1675 that Guru Govind, the tenth spiritual 
chief in succession from Kanak, formed the sect of the Sik^s 
intQ a religious and ^military oominoxiwealth, tl^ 
Kh&lsa impure,) In their training there was a combination of the \ 
^ aitetic and the knightly character. Cruel persecution converted 
th^ into relentless, gloomy fanatics, eqnully ready to inflict and 
to suffer the most cruel torments (Chap. ID., § 120).^ I'hey were 
only saved utter extermination by the breaking up of Khc 
Mughul empire, upon the death o^ Aurangzeb. * 

$ 9. In 1738 an invading army again marched through the 
Paniib, uhe^er l^adir ESiah; and again three times, under the ^ 
A^nan, Ahmad Khan, of the Abdali or Duraui tribe, fa 1747— 
1759* Prom 1751 the province was severed from the Mughul em¬ 
pire. [^See Chap. III., § 154]. * 


e 


i 


PART IL THE PANJAB UNDER RANJIT SINGH: AND TO THE 
' FIRST SIKH WAR. e 


{ 10. Ranjlt Singh. § 11. Friendly Policy towards the EijgUsh. § 12. 
^ Hie deatK $ 18. Intrigues at lAhor. 

• § 10. The British Qovernment cune in^o contact with 
Bikha in 1809. The ehie& then, applied ta the Govemor-Oeneral 
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to protect tlfem from the encroachments of Ranjit Sin^h. These 

chiefs we^ independent of one another, and were divided ictto 
’ ^twelve confederacies called Idjsls, • 

Ranjit Singh was bom Ifevember 2,1780, and jdied 2^th Jixne 
^1839. He first rose into ilhportance in W98, whetf h^reedVerod ^ 
some guns for Za^nan Shall, which had been lost in the Jhelam. 
He was^en appointed (governor of L%hor, by the Afghan mon- 
Mch, in luB eignteentl^year. The life of the lyily Skh was riijen 

ujjl to tlie one idea of epiargiug his temtQsy, and impsr^ving hift 
awiy for this purpose. Colonel Allard and Colonel Vemtura, two 
fifapoleon’s old olBccrs, and Generals Court and Avitabile en« 
Jlxerad his service in 1822^ and under their training the. Sikh army 
became most effective. 

§ Ij. lu 1809, the Sjkli Sardars of Pattiala"^ and Jhiml appeal¬ 
ed to Lord Minto for protection against fhe encroachments of 

* Ranjit Singh. Mr. Metcalfe was sent as an ambassador to Labor. 
In 1831, Lord W. Bentinck had an interview with Ranjit Singh, 
at Rofmr on the Satlaj, conducted DJfth extraordinary pomp and 
magnificence; when an assurance of perpetual amity was given 
him by tlfe Govern or-General. I’ill *1118 death, which occtrred 
whift he was co-operating with the British in* the ill-fated 

•attempt to restore Shah Shnja to the throne of A^hanwl^u, he 
♦maiptrtined afi*undeviating course of friendly conduct towarda 
^ the British Government, His army numbered 82.000 men. His 
artillery consisted of 376 guns and as many swivels. He was 
^tfie»most remarkable i;uler in the Bast in his day. 

§ J2. The death of the Lion of the Pan jib,” was the signal 
fonstrlfe and confusion. Karak Singh, an imbecile, sucoeekted* 
He died on 5th* of Novembef 1840, after a reijm of fo^ir monthsf 
without suspicion of poison. His son, rJihal Singh, wa« 
killed (by a supposed accident) on the day of his acceasion; aad 
his uncle, Sher Singh, seized the reins, aided dhiefly by J>mn 
Singh, the favourite ipinister of Ranjit Singh. This man, in 
18^, caused both Sher Singh and^is son to be assaaf^inated; and 
aniirchy ensued till 1845, when, after many blrnidy episodes^ 
Dhulip Singh, son ot* itanjit Singh, by his favoiurite wife 0h&i»d 

• Kaur,*wa8 acknowledged as Maharaja,—the Sarddrs* or chiefs, 
constitutiVIg themselves council. To the whole government^ 
was given the name of 4lie Khalsi, or the pure. 

§ IfL In 1J%4>5 (Chap, X., § rt5), tho most promififtnt peiwons 
in the raujab wftre Gniab Singh of Jammu ; I-ial Singh, the para¬ 
mour of the Qu^n-Mother, and her brother Jowah^ Siaigb; and 

----—-- r ^ - 

♦ fhe . following aceount of the chief Feudatory Stat( t the PanjAb 
was acctdcD tally oi^tted at page 9 introduction, § "J2]. I 

In the JoKaniftir between the Satlaj and me Beyah) he proteetbd 
Sikh State oLKat^thaia. 

The chief States («. e., the States an thin side qf the liver^ 

Sathd-**on its southern and' south-ej^steru side) are Pattr^la, Jbind, emd 
Kabha^ The Maharij4s ef these states are Jots; and are descended iitim 
a common anc^tnr, named Phul, On this account, these pflncipalitfee 
are sometimes called the Ptuilkhtii States, 
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Chattar Singh, the commatider of the forcef^. A^er aereral 
masftacreft Lit Singh bcc^ame Vazir. It aeemetl clear that the 
large and well traineiii Sikli aruiy« w<»ul<l not long refrain from 
e<mie outrage; and the Oovenior-Geneval, I/ord Hardinge, pre¬ 
pared hitdaelf, by increasing the nit.nber of Britiah tro<»p 0 be¬ 
tween Minit and the Satlaj to 8*2,000 men, ifith BS field pieces. 
The wily BIkh diiefs saw nn easy way of^getting rid of £,tironble- 
aoftie army by urging them on to cross the Satlaj, and attack the 
hated-Etiglish, “ 


part IIL the first panjab‘COR SIKH) WAR. , 

§ 14. The Sikhs cross the Sntlaj. § 16. The battle of Miidkf. § 16. 
The battle of Pirda-Sli^Ii. 6 17. The battle of Alfwill. § 18. The 
decisive battle of Hobrifon. l‘i. Occupation of the Panjdb by tlie British 
army. § 20. Further hit rigues. ^ 

§ 14. On ' 11 th December, 1845, the Sikh army began to cross 
tfee anti took up their po’-ition not tar from Kiruzpur. I'hcy* 

were numerous, well trained and glowing with eirtUusiasin. «On* 
the 13th December, 1845, Sir H. Hardinge isaudkl a proclamaH^ii,, 
setting forth the unprovoked aggre<isiou coininittcd by the Sikh 
soldiery, and calling upon the protected chiefs to aid the British* 
government against the common enemy. The First Pan jab 
War, which lasted exactly two months, had commenced. «■. 

$ 15, The fira;^ battle took place at Mudki about 20 miles 
from Ffnizpiir. Lprd Qoiigb's army consisted of 11,000 nien,\ 
RNrd the Sikhs had 30.000 men with 40 guns. The Sikhs were 
defeated, losing'17 g^ns. The English bad 215 killed and 657 
wounded. The cliarge of tha British infantry soon decided the 
battle. Sir K.. Sale and Sir J. McCoskill, brother heroes of'the 
A&han war, fell in this battle, ^ 

5 16. The next day t{ie Governor-General, who had joined 
the camp, waiving his ra^k as Governor-General, placed himself ' 
^s second under Sir H. Gough. Sir John Littler, from^Piruzpur, 
with 5,000 tixiops, now joined tjje main body; and a combinetl 

attack vroq madv upon thr Sfkh encampment at FiRna-SnAf. about 

10 miles from Miidkf, and about the same dbtance fnim Finizpur. 
'The Slkl^ had entrenched themselves in a cawp in the form of 
a horse-shop, a mile long, and half a mile <lecp. They had up¬ 
wards of a hundred guns, well at>lpiutcd and served; and about 
30^000 men. An equal number lay on the/urtltor b^nk of the 
Satl^. On the 2lBt December, the whole Hritisl^ army was 
brought in front of this entrenched camp. The assault beuan an 
hour befere sniiset; and during that remarkable uight the.English 
and the Siklis were miiigle<l on the battle^ficlcl in utter confusion. 
Sir II. Ilurdinge and Sir Gough biiuuacked with their 
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troops in tli^ bitter cold, without or cnT'erin<r, wtdtih<r Vith 
anxiety for the eventful ^^awn. At daybreak, Hanlinge plaued 
•hiuiself at ^flie head of the left, mid (jouch rode at the head of 
the right wing; and by one riipjddaring movement, swept the Sikhs 
out^of their enoampiuent, aiii^ out oi the village of «h1ni«*-Sb»h. 
Then, after dirioilging the enemy from tlieir whole position, “ the 
liue,”# to \j@o^ Got^rH’s own words, “ hahed, as if on a day of 
manmuvift, roooiving tlie two leaders with a cheer, and displayintr 
tlis^Miptiired «tandaF(U of the I^linlaa army.” ^ventj-th^ee*!^* 

noiw had boon taken. Six*hundred and ninei^-four of tire British, 
arm)* had been killed, and one tliousand seven hundred and 
, tvren^-onc wounded! Later in the day, Tej Singh with a fresh 
Uody of troops oaine down upon the exhausted British frtipe. 
The urainiinition was exhausted ; but Sir H. Gough mov%l on bis 
cavaliy* to attack their flanks, and prepared his wearied 
infantry for one more charge. But the Sikhs, awed bv the 
resolute demeanour of tlio Kuglisli troops, suddenly retreated, 
and the field was won. m 

§ 17. 'I'here was now a pause. For annonth the British force 
lay all but ^active, waiting for reinforcements and supplies. {The 
SikUr^ again crossed the Satlaj, in front of LudhiUnah with a 
tyain of seventy pieces of artillery. On the 28th^anuaiy was 
Jaught the battle of Auiwal, Sir Harry Smith, with a small body 
of jrtwps, had Rcim sent towards Liidhianah to deter the inoreas'* 
dngTmdies of Hfkiis from crossing the Satlaj. In this inarch he 
wgs encountered by a body of the enemy under Guliib Siu>»h, at 
BudUiwal, and was nbt*al)le to attack them, but suffei'cd severely 
from tlieir fire, 'riiis was looked uiwiii by the Sikhs us a victory; 
buff in n few days, having been reiaforeetl by the briimdcK of* 
Gddby, Wheeler, Forster, and^Wilson, he iiiHrcInAl out and attaok- 
led them at Aliwiil, The Sikhs had been disciplined by Geneiol 
Avitabile; and the gunners were especially eIBcient. But they 
were driven into the river by the sternly advance of the BritisU 
soldiers who hemmed *1 hem in, sThey lost iifty-s^ guns and 
all ,Ueir stores of ever>' kind. This victory determined the 
Mnhamniadun chiefs nit the Gw-Sathg border, who now openly 
.bailed* the defeat of the r Sikh oppressors, Gnlab Singh 
began to negotiate with the British autliorities. * 

§ 18. ft only remaifj^ed fin* tlm British to force the pas8a<ie of* 
the Satlnj, and take *,f the Pnigab. The Sikhs en- 

treiieliAl themsaives at SonaAon, on both banks of the Ss t l at 
Sir Harry Smith now joined the Oommandor-in-Chief; a«da siera 
train from DehK having arriveil, Sir Hugh Gough drew out liis 
fore*# cresoent-wise alon» the whole Sikh front, and the battle 
began before dawn on the merntng of Febmarv 10th. After a 
terrific Otimoitadu, ficept up fi.p three hours, aud replied to with 
equal enwMr by the Sikh batteries, il was determined to carry 
the eutrenchmeuts at the point of the bayonet. This wm don» 
Sir Harty Smith, Sis W. Gilbert, and Sir Joseph Thaofcwett won 
the left and oentre of the Sfkh position in gallant stjfe, 
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bf Att&ri, tn white <^aniients, devoted bimself totteath^ 
and fell at length on a heap of his coautrjmen. After two hours 
6f elose fighting, th^ wreck of the Sikh army was^in full re-r 
treat aei^^Ss the river. Sight thousand of these g§Ilant, bdt 
Wnforthnateand misguided men, fell either in the battle or in^th^ 
attempt to cross the river. The British bad threp hundred and 
twenty killed, and two thousand and siXty-thrbe. woupdcd. fiir R. 
!]|^lck fell at the head of his xnen. Th<^ Panjab now^laj at the 
naet^y ^\f England* * e' 

(i § 19. ^On the lollib February, the whole British force croi^sed 
the Satlig; and on the 14th, a proclamation was issued, taking 
possession of the Panjab, and announcing the terms on whigh 
occupation would be relinquished. They were distinguished by 
modera^on and wisdom. • 

(1) . Tbe^ Jallandar Doab between the Satlaj and the 
Beyah was annexed. 

(2) . Kashmir and Hazara were retained. 

(3) . Dhdiip SiK>h was to be sovereign of Labor, under 

a council of regency, add a British Resident was appointed “ with 
fulli authority to direct and control all matters in e^'ery depart¬ 
ment of tbe«State'' till September 1854, when the young Aiaha- 
raja f^^tain the age of sixteen years. < 

^ (4). A million and a half sterling wa^ to be paid 

part indemnity for the expetises of the war. ^ 

(5) . A British force was left in L&hor, for the protect • 

Ition of the Maharaja.. c 

lU *'4 

(6) . Gulab Singh, the Raja of Jammu, the chosen 
tuinister of the Khalsa, was appointed K^a of Kashmir, o^the 

'^paj^eut of one million sterling. ^ 

The final arraiigement was ratified by the Governor-General osj 
<die 26th December 1846. The thanks of both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment were votfed to the gallant army. Sir H. Hnrdinge and Sir 
Hugh Gough were raised to the peerage, and Sir II. Smith was 
made a barenet. A donation^ of twelve months' batta was« also 
given to the troops, ^ 

• § 20. In 1846, a rebellion ^ broke oht in Kashmir against 
G'ttlab Sii2gh> The ii^igator was discovered to be LaF Singly 
«t^e infamous paramour of the queen-mother. He wnas sent to 
tbe fort of Agrah. Chdnd Kaur herself was sent a prisoner to 
Shaikhpura, twenty-five miles^from Libor, in August 1647, as 
J:ier constant intrigues destroyed the peace nf th6 kingdom. 






^ S ^1. Asaasslnatlon of Tans^Agoew and ^nderson. § 22. Mdliij. 

^ § 28. Commencement of the SeAmd Sikh War^ § 24. Siege of Multan. 
§«25. Summary of the Event^of the War. % 26. Storthing ol HEaltsn. ^ 
§ 2^ Battle hf Clvlllanw^ilah, § 28. Decisive Baitle M Ghijarat. 

§ 29. Aaltesftition *of the Panj4b. $ 80.*Fate of the ^kh Leaiiers. 

& 31. The Panjdb Commission. . ^ • 

• ^ * 

21. In March 1848, Sir P. Currie succeeded* Sir John 
^awrence ae Resident of Labor. At the same time, Mdlraj, the * 

• G^emor of Multan, wps negotiating to be relieved from his 
arduous duties; and Sardar Khan Singh, accompanied by Mr. 
VansaAgnew, a Bengal f^vilian, and Lieutenant Anderson, pro¬ 
ceeded thither to be installed as his successor. These two 
JjSnglishmen were assassinated, with every circumstance of savage 
wanton barbarity. If Miilraj did not actually arrange the assas¬ 
sination, he re%yarded the murderers ; summoned his followers 
to defend the fort. 

§ 22. ^lultaUf so often mentioned in this history, wa8% city 
cel^rated for its strength. The province is chieflfj' inhabited bv 
‘* Jats, supposed by some to be descendants of the ticythillftinva^- 
erBj[ 9 ee Cbapt I., § 58]. A Alufaammadan viceroy ruled there in 
thfe days of the^ Mugliuls. Conquered by Abmewi Shah Abdali 
fin 1759], it belonged to Kabul till 1816, when KanJIt Singh 

• annexed it to the Pa^jab. Bhawalpur alone remained under its 
own Muhammadan Khan. Lalla Mulny was Governor of the 
district of Multan in 1848. 

• § 23. A holy war on bej^alf of the Klialsa^against PeringhA 
'*was now proclaimed. Bhawai Khan of Bhdwalpur stood firm 
as ally of the English. Colonel Oortlandt (eommandiug at D9k*a 
Ismael Khan) and Lieutenant Edwardes, whose dhergy and deter¬ 
mination speedily ^me him the lend, raised a few Sikhs and 
PAhans; and meeting on the 2uth May, won ths haid-fought 
b^tle of Kineri, on t^wChinaK about twenty miles from Multin. ♦ 
The subsequent victory of Sudoosam, July 1, gained by Edwardes, 
Cortfandt, and Lake, shut up Mulraj in his fort,i» which was 
inveatedf but troops and guns were wanting for the capture of a 
strong fort, a mile in tircumference. Meanwhile, it was beliered 
that t'hc outbreak waa morely local; but the restlesa 
mother’s influence was at work, and a plot was discovered for the 
massacre of alUthe Europeans in Labor. The qtteen>iliother was 
thcffi sent to Benares. . 

S 24. It was not till the dth of September that a field<foroe, 
with a siflige train binder the command of Major>General Whish, 
commenced in earnest the sie^e of Multan. The success of the 
siege was'ddayed for a while bj the treachery of Raja Shis' 
Singh,swho, with five thousand men,^ went over to the enemy.' • 

§ 29. Meaawhfle ttie whole Paiiiab had risen. A' jrtdesprrad 
conspiracy, which had long exifted in the Sikh amy, speediiy 
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developed into the Second Paiijab war, which lasted^till Pel>ru» 
ftrj 1849. The ^tormin^ of Multan (Jttnnarj 21, 1^49); tlio 

a uestionable victory of^^illianwallaJbL (13th January 1849) ; and. 
\\e complete and decisive success «at Gujarat (21st February 
1849),vied «to cthe final Sannexation the Panjab (29th hlarrh ^ 
*2849.) An army, headed by Lord Gouph, J^tid now marched 

S ast Labor, ncr<ma the R&vi, aiul was enciunpell on <li&«furl^ier 
atfk. The enemy were in force at R4mna|:ar, and it was desir¬ 
able "to dflvo them lu'yoss the ('hi nib. was done ; but inf a 

splendid cavalry char^fe, Colonel Havelock, of the 14th Dragoons, 
and General Curetmi, were killed. i* 

§ 26. Meanwhile, at Multdn, an attapk of Miilraj upon 6enr3r/««* 
el Whish's eueainpmeut was repelled with immense loss the enc- 
my by E^wardes, Cortlaudt, and MarkWhn. And now reinforce¬ 
ments having arrived from Bombay, the siege was renewed, hikI 
on the 27th December, a combinetl attack was made on the city^ • 
which was stormed after some tlnys of continuous fighting, ou 
the 3rd plrtuuaiy; and aflerVdeterminoil rosistance, Miilraj sur¬ 
rendered the citadel itselV. The bodies of Anderson and Vans 


Agneev were dUii it erred, and borne in solemn procession to the* 
topmost poiiit*bf the citadel, where they were buried. KdwtfUcs 
was put in cli^vge of the captured city, and General Whish—hU" 
work well done—joined Lord Gough. Mulraj sent og* a • 
prisoner to th(t Governor-General at Labor. * v ^ 

§ 27. On tho lOtli, Lord Gough’s army moved on ; and on 
the I2th, came in sight of SUer Singh's ariny^ near the now fameifi. 
ChiiliftHwdUah, Here at 3 p.m., in a most unfavourable ground, 
amid jungles and brushwood, was fought a battle, of which 
plan had never been arranged, and in which any but British troops 
must have been (lefcatod. The Sitli^ were driven ofl the field, 
aiUil forty guns taken; yot at nightfall. General Gougli had to re¬ 
tire a mile to a iKmveideut camping ground. 

§ 28. Public opinion in India and England was now excited. 
Lord Gougli^ rashness was the theme of every eonversaticMi; 

« and Sir C. Napier was appointed to superapde him, and with Milf 
a <]aVs notice was on bis way to Giulia. Ihit ere the news liad 
)*eached Ei|gland, the decisive and alnio&t bloodlc'*^ battle of « 
pujarat had shown how" the preceding battle Inul wotdeeued the 
foe. Instead of retiring on the Jhelam, tiie Sfkiis had taken 

of Ou^Jariit, not fi^om ^VasirabnU, tbo h<M'ue 

aiider*6 victory over Porus, and of some groat victories won by 
the Khalsii in former liays. 

On themprning ofthe20tli February 1849, Loni Gough, with an 
army of 24,000 vieu and ninety guns, met for the time the Sikh 
anny. The battle of Gujarat obuipleted tjje overthrew of the 
Khalsa. The Siklis fouglit bravely, but were driven from the 
field in utter confusion, and pursued for fourteen nifles by the 
^ British cavalry. By tlie evening of the 21st, fifty-^ix gt|ns hud 
bew Their Btaiulards, camp equipn^, and stores all fell 

into Um Uatida of the victors, irho lust only 92 killed and 700 
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wounded. CFeiieral Gilbert, the “flying General,” steadily follow- 
ed up the fugitives uiitil*on the 8th Mfirch, Sher Singh himself, 
^Cftine into the camp. At Hurmak, thousaSidB of Sikhs laid dowu 
^their mrtifs, and received a rdpee each, as they added thqjr .wear 
pdns to the vast pile of s#ord8, matchidfika, spearff, sfiieldt, and 
ouH^pl-guna. *On the 14thv st ^walp^di the same fcene* was 
repeated^uhtil mhre than sixteen thousand had surrendered. On 
17thy Gilbert wfta at Attoek^ and there he pnrened 
Mhhammad's dying troops pa^ Peshawar, to the mouth oi the 
Kh^ibar Pass. 

^ § 4i9. The annexation of the wholo country of the five rivers 
the result. The clemency' df Lord Hardinge had been 
ffirown away. British officers had^been imprisoned and murder¬ 
ed. Ifivery obligation hiTd been violated b^these fhithitos chiefs. 
On the 28th March, the MaharAja Dhulip ^ngh signed Jin open 
darbar the treaty which conveyed the r^ms of Ranjit Singh 
TO the British. A pension of fifty ^ousand pounds per annum 
was given to the young Raja. Among ptber spoils, the Koh-i- 
nuir (hill^ of light), the largest diuinoiul in the world, was taken 
uml set asffle for the Qiiegii of England. • 

§ %0. The Sikh leaders were still restless and^treacherous; 
•fiiul Gventnally were sent to Fort William, wliere4»hey l%maine^ 
•ill asTcst for same years. Mulraj was tried for the murder of 
^ Vdlis Agiiew aftl Anderson, and found guilty ; but his sentence 
was commuted to imijrisonment for life. The Maharaja Dhulip 
•^i^h was thoroughly educated; and while still a youth,^ em¬ 
broiled the Cliristian liiith. He subsequently married a Chrisrian 
lady of Arabic extraction, and is living in England a dignified 
and useful life. On him tl^c battfe of Gujarat entailed no teaf 
•loss. 

§ 31. The Govemor-Genernl had now to arrange the dettfHs 
of a new system of government tor die Paiijab! It was made 
what is called a “ noihttregulatioif’nrovince, A commission, con-« 
sisffng of Sir Henry Lawrence, John Lawrence (since Qov- 
criTor-Gerieriil of Iiid|fr), Mr. Mansell, and Mr. Montgomery, 
was lyipoiiited, to which die an mi lustration of the country was 
entrusted. Assistants, eml aiul military, were appointed in the 
five circle nf Labor, Jheliim, Mult4n, Lif&, and Peshawar. lib 
February 1853, it wift ;udged^desirable to replace this Board 
of Goi^iiiiasi<i4terfl by a Chief Commissioner; and Sir John Law¬ 
rence was appointedH;o that office, whiidi he filled till the assump¬ 
tion of the. Go5(|griuueut of India by the Crown, ^ 
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PART 1. EABLT HISTORY OPWN TO THE USURPATION OF 

HAIDAB AU.' ^ 

§ 1. Hi{j4 Udaiy4r. § 2. CUlk Deo It4j. § S, Usnrpatioa of tlK 
f*riine MinUtors. § 4. Nandv-^j* § 5. Defeated by the Mahrattos. 

§ 1. The small state of Mysor acquired its indcpcoience' op 
theftCll of Dij^nagar in 156d [^ftee Chap. 4V., § 18]. 'J'l/e ex^^Jlcd 
llfjanagar princt's took up their abode at Seriiigapatam under the 
l>»*oteCkidii of ^le Rajas of Mysor; where they Kept up a kind, 
of state. ’ Gradually the Raja of Mysor in^e^sed his K^^tle' 
territory; but it was RajiUdai^dr [or Wadei/d^ (died in 1617) « 
who largely extended the limits and greatly consolidated th"? 
power of the kingdom. Seringapatain became the seat of the’ 
government in this reign, the Bijanagar dynasty having become 
Mtinct. This Raja waa th^ chief Hindu prince, south of Che 
Krishna. r < , 

§ 2. The greatest of his descendants was Kantirava Narsa * 
Mj (1640—165p). The Crown then passed to a distant branch of 
the royal family. The two next kings were Dodda (Senior) Deo 
R4j (1659—1672), and Chik, (Junior) Bfco Raj (1672—17qj4). 
Mysor, now* a considerable state, had to contend with t^e 
Muhammadan power in the Dukhjn, then IV its zenith, as well as 
with the rising Maliruttas. Sivaji possessed Ginji and Vrllor; 
while Tanjv»r, Bangalor, iind other places not far of^were in 
<the hands of Mahratta Chiefs [^tree Chap. V., § 15]. Chik Deo 

KfU pvmlently AV’oided all contact with t!ho bclli^oront parttoa, 
ana set himself to bring hts own feudatories to absolute subjection. 
His government was most despotic; and his factions drove many 
villagers tb the neighbouring hills. He pat down all op¬ 

position, horwever, by an indiscriminate massacre of the Jawam 
priests. He bdhgbt Hangalor fi:om tho I'anyiir Raja (^oji 
or^enkaji) for the small snm of three lakhs of rapees; and obtain^ 
from Aurtingzeb the title of Raja, and tlie privilege o& sitting oh 
an ivory throne. Tins throne still exists. * 

^ § 3. The next two R^as were Kantirava %nd^ Dodda fListna, 

both imbaeile. The result was the virtual sovereignty of the two 
ministors, Deo R4j and his cousin H andir^ They may be said 
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to have completelj usurped all the fiulctions of govemmerit be&^e 
1731; and |hej actually deposed and imprisoned Chain Raj. In 
• 1733t Mysor was invaded by Dost AH, Nj^wab of the Carnatic; 
Cut he WHS defeated by Deo luQ, whose cousin had died shortly be- 
Jore. Nizam-ul«Mulk now demanded tribmte at thej head d'f an 
army (1743), and Deo liaj tliought it better to submit.,, . 

* § ft. Jdea Raj»lTad a younger brotMfer called Kandi Raj, to 

whom he now made oi/er the virtual sovereignty. This I^auj^i 
R^ to strengthen his position, married a daughter of th^ tiHilar 
king, Chik Kistna Raj. We find him aimng Muhammad Al^ 
[£ee*phap. VIII., § 131 in 1752. In 1749 he undertook the siege 
^ Dconhalli, where iiaidar, thirty years^ of age, dis- 

tli&guished himself as a Wunteen. From this time the latter is 
the prQpttinent figure in th% history* ' , # 

§ 5. In 1755, Deo Riij was compelled to pay a tribute of fifty- 

• six lakhs of rupees to Sal aba t Jang, aided by Bussy. In 1756, 
tfte MahrntUis under Baiaji Baji Rao 4 appeared before Seriiigapa^ 
tam and compelled Nandi Raj to pay heavy tribute, and to sur¬ 
render a large portion of territory. * 


# pAkT II. PROlSt THE TTStJRPATION OF HAIPATl IN 1760, TO 
'JHE END OF THE FIRST WAR WITH THE ENGLISH IN 1709, 

• * 

Rise of Haidar Al£. § 7, llie Sack of Bednor. § 3. Contest with 
MjSu Rao. § 9. Invasion of Malabar. •§ 10. Triple confederacy againsh 
iiaidar. § 11. Fir^t appearanc^of Tippd. § 12. Hie Nizam joins the 

* English. § 13. A Bombay force defeated by Haidar. § 14. Disgra^i^- 

fill conclusion of the First Mrsor War. • 


§»6. It was time now for some strong hand to gragp the reins, 
and Haidar Ali stood rapdy. He was the grandson or a religious 
mendicant from the Fanjab, illid son pf a brave cavalry officer. 

* He entered the Mysor service at the age of thirty, and was soon 
promotedMo the command of fifty hgrse and two hundred infantry^ 
with authority to augn^nt his forces as he could. He was thei^ 
put coiuiKiati<i in the I^itidlgiil dietviot. I hore by plunder, 

deceivand euiitiing he obtained large funds and a considerable 
army. At last in June 1761, he received from the Raj^ a formal 
renuiiciatiQn of^lhe kingdom, three lakhs a year being assigned 
to tRe Raja for his support, and one lakh to Nan^raj. The Utter 
personage being ?ietected afterwards plotting against Haidai^t was 
consignea to perpeftial imprisonment. 

§7. now attacked and took Bednor, where he^fo^d 

immense treasures, which materially aided him in his rise- Qe 
soon rwuced the whole province, which was under a l^iyakali 
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§ 8. In 1765, tlie warlike Madii Rao [Chap. V., § 45] 
mined to cliastiae the iindariouf^ ii»urfier^ who had mow 20,000 
horse and 40,000 foo^ soldiers under his banners. Haidar waf • 
signallj defeated, con^elled to relinquish his uew conquests, and 
to pay 32 lakhs of rupcses. ^ 

§ 9. In 1766, be invaded l\liilabar and took Caheat, the Raj^ 
of which burnt himself in his palace, to avoid captivity. 

» § 10. A confederacy against Haidar was now formed by the 
Mahrattas and the ]S[izam, into which linfortuiiately the Madras 
fioveniment was drawn by the terms of the treaty with ;}ie 
Nizam. The Mahrattaa under Madii Uao, without waitirjr for 
iheir allies, passed the Krishna, and began to plunder; but 
bought oil by Haidar. 'I'he Nizam was also bnbed by Haidar 
not onlyforsake the confederacy, bu4 to join in an att'^rk on 
the English. Colonel Smith, who commanded the British Con¬ 
tingent found himself with about 7,000 trooj)s and 16 guns, op- 

f osed to an army of 70,000 with 100 guns! He defeated them, 
owever, at Changunui an^^TrinomaH (botli places being in South 
Arcot); ttiking 64 guns and killing 4,000 of the eneniy,^ 

§ *11. It was at this time that Haidar’s son Tippu, then 
seventeen years of age, was employed with a body of 5,000’ijor8e 
ip plundering to the very gates of Madras, 

§ >2. The Nizam now sought peace, his te»:ritories having 

been invaded by a Bengjil force under C<»IonGl Poach. A pohec 

WHS signed in 1768, which was in every way discreditable to the 
Madras Government. In the treaty llaidai; was referred to with 
CKtreme ctmtempt as a rebel and usurper, and it was stipiiialed 
that the Englisli should take the Carnatic IJstlagliat from hjjn, 
%nd Jiofd it under the Nizam'. 

§ 13. A force from Bombay now invaded the NVestern Coast, 
Aratroyed the Mysor fleet, and took Mangalop an<l Jlonawar. 
Haidar soon drd've them away; and the British Commander aban¬ 
doned et^en the wounded, 260 in number, l/> his fury. 

§ 14. Tb^ war in the Baraiiialial and the Canmtic was pnsiied 
on, however, b}" Colonel Smith wdt]i such energy and success, that 
Haidar lost eight of hispniicipal fbrtsand n*Il the mouutain |)asses, 
and was prepared to make considerable sacrifices for peace. 
,The Madras Government foolishly declined. The uide now 
itumed. Colonel Smith had been superseded. Haidar recovered 
in six weeks all he had lost, fhul ravaged the Carnatic almost 
unchecked. The Madras Council now sued for peace, 'Smith 
was again put at the liead of the army, and kept ^aidar at bay. 
But, 8endi\ig his guns, baggage, and infantry back, lie advanced 
with unexampled rapidity with 6,000 chosen ca^lry to witifin a 
miles of Madras, where he dictated a pj^ace, on t|;e basis of 
^4tiiutual restitution of conquests, with the stipulation that “in 
either of the contracting parties should be at^oked, they 
should mutually assist one another to drive out the enemy 
Thus endeA in disgrace, the Fibst Mtsou Wab. 1766-^ 
1769: 
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^ PAllT IT* FROM rUVf END OF THE FjpST MYSOR WAR IN 

• ^ i7G9, TO THE AICyiTI OF riAllfAU IN \7^. 

§ 15. TIai<l:iv^U‘fejitOLl by the Mahrathia, § 16, His recovery of power. 
§ 17f (jii^A-oUwUh •tlic Enpflish. § IH, TrJjWc oonfcdcraoy au^aiust the 
English. § IJ). Ilaiilar irv^ades Hie Carnatic, § 20. )Sir Eyre Cootejirir?^ 

rei^forc*i'iviontrt from Dcii^al^ § ^1. Dofear of ^^ptuflar at tV>j^to Nuvo, 

§ 22^ Overland march of nil army from Culcutta. § 23, DecisiVe virforica 
C<Ane. at J^)llil<^r and S^^diiif^arh. § 24. War hetneen the Kiifrlish and 
^Q^eT)utcli. § 25. A'^nryiiifr fortune of Ifaidar. § 26. He is aided by the 
French. § 27. Death of llij^dar. 

» ; . # 

§ 15. ITaidar now ropolvod nixain to clofv the Alalirnttas. 'I’ho 
M*snlt was an overwhelming <Ie(*ent at Cherkuli, and lie was soon 
shut op in Soi’ingnpatnm. Haidar wa^^ofteii <lrntik at tliis period; 
and. in a driinkeu fit once beat wdtli savage ci'iielty. 

l-laidar appealed, but in vain, for tjie ])roniised assistance? of 

the Government ; and he W'as at last oblige^ to pnr^aso 

|.he departure of the ]Malirattas by a payment of 36 lakhs o|^* rupees, 
Jthe ]iroiiiise of an amnial tribute of 14 laklis, an^tlie eci^ioii rrf 
ter^iftory that ^’ediieed the kingdom to almost its original size. 
♦1772. (Chaj). V., § 52 ), 

• Haidar never furgfivt; the Hii^^llsh. 

* 16. The tr(»idjh*s of the Mahratta State gave the indoinit- 
abie Mysort'an time to re(*over himsL?lf. lie attacked Kurg, nnd 
treffted the people* witli savage ferocity, ollering 5 rupees for th^ 
liehd of eaeli male. 8even iMindred heads wesic thus laid at his 

‘feet and ]>aid for by himself. Hefore the end of 1776 he had 
regained all llic lost territory, and had taken Belary, Gutti, aifd 
Savanur. Hy 1778 the Krishna was his northern boundary, 
Hu^ing this period Haidju% dreading tlic IMahrattas, would willingly 
liaye made peace with the English, an<l oller(?d to assist in ctiriying 
Raghoba to IMna. lliiToflers ^cre neglected. 

, § 19. Oil the breaking out of war In^tween France and En|^- 

land in 1-J78, the English proposed to takp Make. This Haidar 
resented. I'ut the place was tak^n in 1779. Haidar angrily* 

E retested, Scliwartz, missioiia^, was sent as an envoy to him ; 
nt coftld c£Feet*nothing. 

§ 18. A <»fmfafleitftc»y wns now ibrincd ooneisting of all tha 
Mahratta Chiefs-(except the Gaikwar), Haidar, and the‘Nizam to 
driva the English out of India. They might have siteceeded, if 
Warren Hastingef with incompjvnble energy ami |fonius, had not 
come to 3tie rescuoi Mr. Hornby, the President of Bombe^, 
seconded him with vigour and prudence, 

§ 19. Haidar was the only one of the confederates that was 
thoroughly in earp^st. Though ho was in his 78th year, he per¬ 
sonally superintended evciy preparation for the war*; nnd in 
June 1780 he had collected army of 90,000 men, mostly 
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trained nnd led by European Officers, -with a powerful artillery, 
also under Eiiroj^ean <;lirot*tioTi. ' ® ^ 

IJaviDtr caused Aokniiii suppHe«.tionfi for tlie success of hi* 
cxpeditM)p*to be made in every Mosque and Hindu feiiq^le, ho- 
jK)ured his niiirhty arrnoinent, down the Changaiiia pass on 2bili 
July 1780. Kutliies.sly lyi laid waste the wlnile ijornitry. , Jlul-am-^ 
mad All’s commandants treacliorously abandoned to 'Idni all the 
ftrtp in Ins way, and in a few days he was^it Conjevoram, 50 nuk?s 
from l\larb*as. The^leeond MysorM^ardiad berriin in urofal oiiriipsf. 
Sir Hector Munro, wlm had disthignislitd liimself in Hen^rid, 
was Coninumder-iii-Chief with 5,000 troof)s ; and Colonel 
in commaTul of 2,800 men, was on lib way to occii})y (iinftu^ 
7'hese bodies of trodjis should liave J>ccn united; but Munro 
allowed flaidar to jnterjiose, and the result was that ftaillie’s 
force was cut up, their stores, batrpt^e, aufi equipments tajcen, 
and Baillie liiinself witli about 200 men were taken prisoner-, 
after galhintly sustuinmg attacks of the enemy. Munro Avas 
only two miles distant, .ami his appearance on the sjiot Avouhl 
have converted the distaster iiit<) a dcid.sive vietory^r He now 
retreated to ^ladras, and tJjus ended this memorable canipa^tm of 
21 days. ’ , 

, § 2 ^. A vlhsel was immediately sent to (^‘deutta, to bear the 
tidings to Hastings of the greatest reverse tlie Kftgli.sli annjtjisid 
ever sustained in India. He hesitated not a inoinent ; but bent' 
all hlj* energies to the one of .saving the In tlir^e 

weeks an army under (he A^eteran Sir E^^re Coote, now Com-' 
mander-in-(.’hief in Eciigal, was on its ivny to Ma<lnis, with 
15 lakhs of nqiees, fi)r the use of the army. Cooto reached 
^ladnis on 5th Noveiid^er ; bntA^ar not able to take the field fill 
17th January 1781. Meanwhile IIai<lar had Ijosieged Areot. niid* 
affer six we<*ks look it, through the treachery of its Cniinuinuhiut 
who Avas a Hrahuiau. Tjicutenant Flint defend(»d Waudewasli in 
a manner that ia* minds us of defeneft of Areot. . ^ 

§ 21, Cotde uuirelied towards Oiiddulor; and Tlaidar, mai^eh- 
ing 100 miles in tv\o days and a Ipdf, tooE, up a strong position 
Ildar Porto Novo. Cooto instantly attacked liim, and after a , 
battle which la<(ed six hours, obtained a decisive vietorj’^ Ilaitlar 
< ^ost 10,000 men i"i]>pu'rais6d the siege of WandewasL, whieli 
the heroic Flint luul thus saved .^ 

§ 22. Mean while, for the second time, Hastings liad'**sent iA 
lai^e armv l:»v laud to aid a distant FresideiTcy. JSome Hraliruan 
Sepoys reflused to go by sea, aud had mutinied. To remove the 
difficulty Oif* a si*a voyaire, Hastings sent tliem along the Coajit by 
land, a distant'/ of 700 miles. Colonel l’oaix*o maiThed on 7th 
January 1781 ; and reached Palikat in July, Coote oflected a 
junction with tin- three on the 2nd August. ,, 

§ 23 . Htihl .1 met fJoote’a combined forces at th# same spot 
where Baillie hn defeated, and on the finniversary *of thiiu 

day, acctfvdiuj; the lunar year. His astrologers promised him 
another victory \ that lucky spot (Polliloc), and on that auspi- 
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cions ilay ^August 27^. Ilaklar Vas however defeated with 
seven* loss? 



• ^^:K^rtne'^ now siLccee<lc|jl «« Governor of Madras’ 

W ar bad noen decbiivci witli Holland; and Lord Macartney, with 


a^Airce colItM'ted iVoiii iTll sides, sent yir H. Muiirti, bj wtruu^^wiTb 
th?cp-operation of the floet, Jvagapataiu Wiwf tiikeii on^l^tlL No- 
vefnher. The n(t]>le harbour and town of Ti incoinalce, in (/eyioiij 
was taken from the iTutcb in January 1782, At the peace of 
^ffeftailles in 1783, these* ctniquests were finally made over to 
Eiigland. , 

§ 2dL Cohniel Hraithwaite, deceived hy ti;ejK*licrous !?f)ies, was 
deieated hy Tippii tvitli an overwhelnnng fi>rcc on the hanks of 
Coleroon after an heroic struggle of 26 liours. To counter¬ 
balance this, the garrison of Tellicherijpafter having been besieged 
for 18 montlis, made a sortie, and Look J,200 of llaidar^s troops 
prisonerSi^yilh all tlieir baggage, auiinunitioii, and caiinon. 'I’liis 
rons€jd tbcVliole Western Coast and Kilrg against ^lieir detSsled 
• coin|neror. ^ 

§ 26, Haidar was now bogiinung to despond, i/ften a*French 
hrii^inent und«r Admiral SnfTerin, ap[)riired at Palikat.* Admiral 
Jliiglies encountered and defeated liiin; but he succeeded in 
lapding 2,000 Frencli soldieis and 1,000 Atricans at Porto Novo, 
Several indecisive eMgagcmenlh were finight by sea and land, of 
wliich the eliicf was before Ariii, 2nd July 1782, 

27, A<lniiral Hickertoii landcMl 4,000 JOnglish troops 
hlndras, arul iinmediatt‘ly set Madjas was u jjrey to famine, 

*^rom which ilu* deatlis were l,.i00 a week. Sir M. Coote too re¬ 


turned to IJcngtil. He resigned his command Jrom ill-healtlu 
'Mie j)rospects of the Knglish were gloomy on every side ; wlien tid¬ 
ings arrivt'd of the ileMlt of iliii(^ar on 7t!i I)i*eeml>er 1782, at 
the*agc of (‘iglity, of a earhuncic. Utterly unednealcd, by mere 
fi>rce ()1‘ eharaetcr and iSWIl, he raised himself to the lofty emineuce 
on wlvcli he stood. " 
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PAKT IV. FROM THE ACCtCSSION OF TTIM’U TO ffll! END OF 
THE THIRD MYSOK WAR IN 171)2, • 

C • 

t . * 

2S. Tii^pii Sultan. § His Campaijni on the Western CoW. §^30# 
Aided by the French. §31. The Eiij^lish invnde IMysor. § 32. The 
Treaty of Mauf^alor. § 33. trippu’s mnbitioufj SoheihQs, §i3-l| llls^Suc-* 
cetH against the § 36. lnva>ion of^ Malabar. § 3(>. Attack 

oiTTraVancor, § 37. The Third Mysiy War. § 3«. Delay in 
Scrin^apafiirtn. § 39. Tlie First Sic^e of '^erin^a])ataiii. § 40, Tim^u 
yields to the British. , .* 

* 

§ 28. Piirnfa and Krishna Kao, two able Hrahman niinistei\' 
concenlcc^ liaidar’s doatJj, and setit woi^I to Tippii, wlio 4U0 
miJos distant on the 'Malabar Oonst. Ti[>pu ereacbed the trooj)S 
on the Coroiiuindel Coast on 2iul daniiury 1783 ; and lonnd himself ^ 
at the head of an army of 100,000 men, willi 3 erores of rnpees 
in his treasury, besides jewRs and other valuables to an enormous 
amount. . 

§ 179, Tippu speedily feet out for the Western Coasf, wlicre he 
imagined tlie^greatest danger to be. There jMajor Al)ingd(Jtr had 
reducqfl<Calie.^^ and Colonel lluinberstouo and Colonel IMacleod 
entrouched themselves at PouHiii. General IVlattlw^ws had U'keii* 
possession of 11 on a war; five large ships belonging to Tipjni 
been taken; and now liednor v>iis given up to iSlatthews, without 
a struggle. This intelligeuce took Tippu the spot witli all.lfi% 
army. .Bednor was re-taken, and substM|iientry !MangaIor ; though 
both were defended with the utniost gallantry. These sieges \iiost 
iiim half his army. ^ ^ 4 

§ 30. MeanwCile, General Stuart, who had sneceeded Sir E!. 
Ci^ote, was jtcrliaps inea])ablo of retrieving the British fortunes in 
the Carnatic. 'CJic vetei-an Bussy, with 2,300 Friuioh troops and 
5000 French sepoys, landed at Cuddalor, April 10, 1783. Sir E. 
Coote was again sent to lake tfte roniiuand, bnt expii’otl two days 
after his arrival at Madras, A]>i*il 2 (iLW. lie was one td'*the 


of 


Cuddalor. 

♦ 


privatest of Generals. Sljuart uiihertook the siege 
Sunerin .anti Hughes foiigljt at sea, ivith no decisive j’esult. Tid¬ 
ings happily arrivcil oi the ipC3ace of Versailles. Biifsy iimne- 
(liately ceased all military operations, and re called the Frcf/i'ch 

oUicerH in Tippu’a army. ^ ,, 

§ 31. An ex[»e(lition under Colonel Fnllaaton \^as now sent into 
the lieart of iMysor. lie look Kariir, Eimligal, Falkkat, and 
Coiinbator. and was on the point t)f marching for Seringainitain, 
when Lord Man irtney, with strangi' ignoj'ance o^native character, 
seat envoys to projmsc a peace; ahd despite jill the opj^osition of 
llkstings (whose Indian career was drawing to a close), nnd of 
others, hurried it on, so that Tip])u avus able to rnatui it appear 
that the English were sujiiiliants to him for peace. * 

§ 32. All the surviving Britihli prisoner^* whom Tipjm had 
treated with disgustiiig and saj;iige cruelty were released, and all 
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aonqucfifs oil eitlior sidowpre tn befrcstored. Baillie, Matthews, 
anti mauy*of the bravesf had been murdered by tlie misereant. 

• Than ended the idevoud MiiJfor Wa}\ in tJpft dist^^raceful treaty of 
Man^nlifr^ 1784. It re/][uircd another war to undo evil 
*eih'cU of this foolish ireiAy. The day^it was 4<;jiiod, ^Pippii 
piLssijred his Freneji allies that he woulc^as soon as possible iliinew 
the waii^ith lOxi^land. ^ 

- § Tifjpii was n^w at liberty to caiTy out liis own setiyntt. 
U% fsuiatieisni, and his giad hatred of thei3£n'di>»h, aiuhhis fero- 
eify^ detriiet from what would otherwise i>e almost a ujre'at charac* 
^*r. • In liis earoer lolly ambition, stune military <iCinus, and eon-" 

S ifhnato braverv were e 4 )nsj)i(*u()us ; but he was wild and vision- 
y. 11 is fu’st two o\]u'ditions were into Kanara ami Kur;r, 
wlieiKxi; h(‘ earned *.iway ii[)wards of one hundred Jthousantl 
persons, whont he tfortdbly maiie into AJustilmans, and then dis- 
• tribaletl them anuni*^ liis |i;arnsoiis. 

iris nexl step was lf» assume the titk* of “ Padshali,’' wdweh pro- 
ptjrly ])eIontjeLl lo tin* lOmperor of n(*IJi alom*; and innii that 
tiini? inserted into the public pmycjs instead of that 

o’f Shall A him. * • 

• s 'fif •pii now had to enccuiiiter a great mid pr*issfng 

Thmeer. The Mahnittas under the rule of Naiui K|l¥navisr*JlKl 
^i/im Ciuiibitwd la ernsU him, and to sh:ive !iis dlnn’idons. The 
^•osult was llial thi* M y-voreiin boldly i!an'i<*il t,lv war into tht» tlls- 
triets north ol' tliij ''riinibadra, ami bi'oimht the couftalerates to 
^ei*ms. He agi’ced t<* pay arrears oi’ tribute, and to restore the 
captured towns. 4'Iiev abandoned the war, acknowledging him 
sol%ruler to the 'riimbadra. 

^rip})u was now besi 4 le hiinSelf with pr^le. lie made an 
.Expedition into tiie Mahibiir di'^triet, where lie ollered the Nayars 
the option of death, or tiie Koran, lie thus converted or ex¬ 
pelled the w1h»1o population ; and destnjyed, accoifling to his own 
uccouiit, 8,000 toinpIo3.« Tliere is no doubt that "I'ippu even aimed 
at lTe<*oming a kind of ]>rophet in iJie estimation ot tke people. 

55 * 30 . ^fravaiKior iTSul liilherto escaped ibe horrors of war. 
Its IWja luul formed a defeiisi^'c allianfc.*e with tlie English a f(?w 
^ears before. 'I’ippii now found out various grievances, which 
rcmlcr(*d ft necessary for liim to ^nniish the Travxiiieor 
Afflfcrdingly in IhicemlKr 1789, he made an attack on the Traviin- 
cor lilies. liufAvurt rcpul^scd wiA iiuinvu.se cacapiiiic almost 

alone; his pablnqiiin and all his ornaments, seals and rings* 
having fallen into the hands of the enemy, • 

Ills j’age wa*^ terrible, and he vowed not to leave hi^jeucamp- 
mciit*till ho had th^en ample revenge. Tliree luoiMlis were passed 
in prepan^if)ns, car^'fiilly exmJealed from the English; and iia 
April 1790, he began the work in earnest, and. was soon inside the 
wall. • 

§ 37. # Lord Cornwallis interfered. A treaty was signed by tlie 
Nizam, in wliiidi lH'*t.*edcd (runtiir, according to the tera\^ of the 
treaty of 17G8 ; and an aiTangcnieutwas made by which he wma to 
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co*nperate in tlie wai' aj^anistT^tppu and to share in ftie territory 
which nu«£ht be taken from him* The Muhrattji G.^vemment 
were also invited to jom the confederacy, and were to share in.' 
Jhe sncM). Nana Ffifi^navis consented*^to this, for his Tear and. 
ha^eti of overcftoie even his reVtictance to co-operate with 

the English. ^ , 

Lord Cornwallis now infcirmed Tippu that liis conduct if attack- 
/?h ally of Phigland had made him ah enemy of the British 
power, ijjox'd Oorniiiii^UR c»one do>Vn fi^in Cailciitta take the 
command^of the anny, wliich advanced up the (ihats at once by 
'the Miigli pass, haA'ing deceived 'fippu, by a prctemled march <^) 
Ambur, Bungalor capitulated on 21.-5it JIarch. Tippu hov§P' 
marched to defend bis capital; and on 13lh May, at Arikera,'^a 
short distance from Seringapatam, was f?>ugljt a battle, in-*wluch 
Tippu sustained a comjilete detent* 

I 38, Seringapatam would now have been taken; but the*^ 
British force and the Nizain’s Contingent were in want, of every 
necessary. Lin'd Coriiwalns was obliged therefore to refcni-n to 
Mailras. A day after liis Ixoincward march Ijad begun,^he Mah- 
rattsts came up. Their dirntoriness had mainly eauseil tlic failure 
of the campaign, llari Baut, their (Tenoral, was intent oRjy on 
pliiiuUvf 

§ :39, Lord^^Cornwallis employed the remainder* of the year irt 
clearing the Baramahal and reducing Tippil’s fortresses, deemed, 
by the Mysoreans impregnable, but taken with ease by the British 
troops In duniiary 1792, his arrangtnneiits wei’e complete; niid 
the British army look the field wilh a sjdendour and coni])leteness 
pf equipmeiU, which astonished all India, On 5th Ftdinuiry fthe 
^"ege of Scringafiatam begah. '^fippu had strengthened his de- 
Kvfences to tlm utmost. They consisted f>(‘ three lines ]>rotected by 
3CK> cannons, the earthworks covered by an imj)»*n(‘lrahle hedge 
of tliorn, The^ works were stormed on tlie iffght of the Gth, 
with the loss of 530 killed and woundedp 'J'ip])ii lost in killed, 
wounded, and deserters, 20,00<!?‘ men. 

The siege was pressed on, and Tippii^ny the adviee of'^his 
o'fficers acceded to the tewns dictated by Lord (k)rnwallif^ He 
was to cede half his territories, pay 3 crores of rupees, besides* 
tjliirty bikhs to the MahhittAs, and to give up two df’ Ids sons 
as hostagCrS, The treaty was nearly broken off* when "J'ippu fd&nd 
that Kiirg was includtjd in the territories to be celled ; hab tlie 
Governor-Gtmeral was ready at once to push on the siege, and 
the SultaVi was obliged to yield. 

§ 40. ^ The Nizam's troops and the Mnhrattas had rendered 
no assistance, a^id hotl even treacherously corresponded with the 
eremy; but Lord Cornwallis divided the territory ayd the in¬ 
demnity money scrupulously with them. Tlie Englisli territorial 
gain was (1) the district of Oindi^fil*; (2) the Barsmali&l; and 
(S) the district of Malabar, which had been conquered by^General 
Abercroyibie. Kurg was restored to its own Haja. 

. Thus gloriously ended the XJiird Mysor War. February 1792^ 
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PART V. THE FOURTH MYSOR WAR. 


§ 41. TippiVs preparations war. § 42. '^liance with the French. 

§ 4;^. La.‘d Wellealey’s prep}#anons for war, § Buonaparte promises 
t(f help Tippii. § 45. Tippundefeated at Se^hasfr. § 4«. ^fheEnglish/ 
advance on Setingai^itam. § 47. TippiVs despair, § 48. ThemistCrng of 
Soriuira^ffalnfti. §41). Death of Tippii. § 50. ColonelAVellesley incomm^d 
Soriug.ipatam. § 5L*Settlement of Mysor by the Goveruor-Geaeralf • 

• § 41. Six years elapsed without any breach of this treaty; 
and the two hostages* were sent back to \heir father in 1794. 
.5^1^>pu strengtliened h^iself, nursed his hatred against the Eng- 
"lisli, entertsiiiicd a body of French officers by whom his army, 
ill aU its brnnehes, was^bronght to a state^ of great efjicieTiey. 

§ 42. I’he Maioritins proclamation brought mutters U\ an issue, 
was put i’ortii by the Governor of the Mauritius; and unnonne- 
ed that envoys from Tij>f)u had arrived in tlie island, proposing 
an ulliaiice oifensive and defensive, and Wusking for troops to expel 
tlih Fiwnljsh lrt>in India. A French frigate at this time landed 100 
*inen, civil^and military, at IVfangalor. ^ These on reaching 'Serin- 
g;i]Wtam organized a Jacobin (French) ('lub uneftir the auspices 

• of “ citizcMi 'Fippu,” ]>hinted a tree of liberty, crowned i? with the 
esM of ecpiiiVty, and proclaimed the French Kilpublic, one and 
indivisible! 

§ 48. Ijord WeUe.slcy, called on Tipputo disavow Ins embassy 
f%o the Mauritius, anj. prepared for war, ITc first negociated with 
the Nizam (see Cl*aj), IJL, § 149) and a subsidiary alliance was the 
r^ult, 1798, (’aptain Malcolm (Sir John) contrived to arrange 
the ])lacing of the Nizam’a, iinny 1>n its now §>oting without loss 

• (if life. The Deshwa, while refusing to form a subsidiary aUiance, 
gave an assurance of his fidelity to the existing engagements,’' 

§ 44. Tlic^)irectors wrote out authorising if war with Tippu, 
and Lord AVclleslev made all his arrangements with pi*omptUmlo ; 

s5nt down to Madtyis the 3;3rd ' Uegimeiit, com^inded by his 
bfotlier, (>>lonel WeKcsley (aftcrwnixls the Duke of Wellii^t/4 ; 
aiid^himsclf arrived in Madru}^ December 31, 1798, and prdl^^frad 

• to negociate with Tippii; who tried to procrastiimte, while lie 
wrote ttr Zaniitn Shah, inviting hkn to jiiin the Holy War, ^ 
\v«ich the infidel JOngJish were ‘‘ to become food for the swords of' 
the pyons warriors.” Ohap.^X., § 33]. Buonaparte wrote him, 
that ‘‘ he had ^arrived on the borders of the Red Sea, with an 


numerable and invincible army, full of the desire of^d^elivering 
^ him from the iron yoke of England!” * 

§ 45. LordVjrtf'ellesley and Lord Clive (Goi^rnor of Madras, 
son of t|je great plive) by Unparalleled efforts had raised and 
fully equipped a force of 20,800 men, of whom 6,000 were Euro« 
peans. To this was added 10,000 of the NijsAm’s cavalry witb 
10,00Qfoot under European officers led by Colonel Wellesley^anS 
Captain Malcolm, VFough nominally commanded by theUfzam's sou 
{see Chap. III., § 149). General Harris was Commander-in-Ohief 
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of the forcefi. Colonels Tteafreiid Brown were m the Baramalial 
and Coinllmtor; and peiici'al Sttiart coininanded tlie* Bombay 
ijt-oops, who Timroliqi?*'^’'oni Cannanv J^hrou/rh Kur<? to Peria- • 


tt-oops, wJao -om Uannan^r tbrou/rii Kurg to Peria-* 

^ p^tan^^ •JV#J Sednsii\^'t|f7 miles from I^riapatam, the first battle ^ 
• was fought. Tippu’s fcirces commaiidJU by himself were routed 



ttim* Here took pla^. the second struggle. TIio _ „ 

loss to the Sultsui <fr 1,000 men, while thfe Englisli lo^t only’OO^^ 
General riairfe now crossed the K^veri, tci^tlie soiitli of SeringafmjJ? 
tam. This movement., secretly carried, out, was nnexpecjtod hy 
Tippd, anf threw Iiini,into a state of deep despoinlency. # 

§ 47. The whole miited army was befori* t?c*ring'fipatain bv 
15th April. Tippii was now in <lespair. lie consuUcilt ' 


the 


soothsayers, caused prayers be oirercd in MuhainniiKhin ^Fosques 
and in Hindu temples; <3ont A nkil^ to propose fr^ms of peace; 
and jdien in rage and iuortifi(\*ition refuse<l to yield to pf? terins. 
impo^^l by L^rd Harris. No trace of coiinnon scnise' r:r gciittcal- ‘ 
ship is d|jcemible in his behaviour at this period. 

*§ 48.* The ^feiicli, on the sontli-wcstern fjice of the fortifica- 
tiems, was repoi“ed practicable on the evening of ^ft^y :3rd, 15^- * 

fore day-break on the 4th, General Baird, who had for fom* yoars - 
be^.ft prisoner in the dungeons of the city, le<l tJje troops tc^ 
the,assault. In seven minutes the British ijag was ])Iixnted on • 
the Summit of the breach. The two c<dunim', after eiu-ountcrin*r 
taatsy obstacles, and gallant opposition from a small baud of Mf^ 

' Bor tsc-vops, met over the cftstem gateway. The city wa.s takei{.* * 
S 49. The body of the Sultan himself was found in a jnilan- *- 
kill dndar an archway, beneath a heap of slain. It was ])nried 
with muitoiy honours the next day in a beautlfurmaiisoJoum m 
the Mi Bagh. It was ascertij^ucd (an<l iff tjikes away any liv- 

•an 
tl>pu. 

. . _r()ditrer; ^ 

Fatb Itaida**, the SnUan>:>eklest son; and all the principal 
“"iJSoe^ civil and military, if>w siiiTcudertal thom»clvos. Thp 
' whole icingdOTi lay at the feet of victor. Colonel VVellosley was 
m de Oommondaut of the captured city, in which l^e'sooii r^htor- 
'. ed owicr and confidence; and the Governor-Xlcneral proceeded 
‘to.tOl&a 'irfangenientB for the disposal of tlie coii<{ueied kin<»<lom. .5, 




]l^ remained to show an example of moderation in 
^ ISte arrangements made were tlfese; 

. iiifcSfhhfemdy of Tippii was setasid^; and'its*mem> 
J tO' ^here a suitable provision was 


V'> i 
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•« 2nd. The rF^resentatira of tlia ancient Hindi! rpjHl 
fnniyy**acliiUj of 5 yeiirB of ajOre, was Uyiug with his mother in un 
% obsqiife hut in the suburbs. They were brduffht forth from their 
*obscui*ity, aid the child, D7hase nr- *e wai ^risUuaraj- Wadeyar 
Bahadur, wa" put upon the throne. - 

Tho Company took possess m of Kanara, Ciini- 
bator, a^ d the Wyiinad. 

\ih. The districts of Ourrnmk^>tta, GuttiT and 
near Haidai*abad, were made over to the Nizam. 


; VaIIT VI. AFFAIKS SUBSEQUENT TO THE DEATH OF TIPPU. 

. § r»2. Government umler Purnia and General Wellesley. § 53, Bad 
ffijvfi’nrneiit under the liaja. § Oh JntervenLiou of the British GrOVern- 

^ ineut. §, 55, The adoption of an iicir, tho present Maharaja. 

# . 

* V < 

§ .^ 2 . the minority of the young Raja* who was thus 

• uj) by the ISuglish, the able uiinister Purni-'oondt ‘jed • 
,afiiiirs of the kingdom. General Wellesley remahied,^during tl^ 
intervals? of hi”' campaigni), till March 1805, t • dischar^ the 
duties of Coi.- nissioncr of Mysor; and by hi ‘ adtui&ifitrd^on 
couforred permaneut benefits upon the people, ^ 

^ 53. In 1812, Puriiia retired, and i\as handsomely peneloai^* - 
^ •niul T/inga llaj was mcule Diwao, with diminished powers*, 

l?ajH soon dissipated the trcjisure, and so oppressed his subjeCiii 
that, a robclliou broke out. The tro<j^>s were unpaid and the 
rjt’;vatvs were gi*ouud <h)wii by axcessive and arbitrary" taxation. 

§ 54. In 1882, the British Government interiW^d, * 

treaty of 1799 re(piired them to do. The mismnuagement had 
^ breu so gross, and tliL Raja had been so entirely^\eaf to ad\iee 
\ pvcvssed u]>oii liim, tha it ^ was L j that the Governor-Geaekral 
fould do nothing b^uXake'tlr entire management of the 
from bis hands. Sir T. 'jViunro, when Governor >of Madxa^ 
rfdsited j\Iysor, and ])orsonnlly urged aiueiidment upon the 
but in va’i. Sir Mark (hiblKm was the first Cornulissioner uua^r 
the system. A Jjbonil pension was assigned to the 
Tlio (uuuitry bus been excepti* ually ju’osperoua from that ' 

§ 6if. * "J’lic Riija di«d March 27, 1808, without hmrei Hehftdi /* 
however, atlopte^ 'a 1865 a distant reliitive oalled Ohim 
#V>ra. In 1867 Hi r Majeh^y’s Government wete pleased to reop^, 
0 iijse tins adopHoa; and the yoimg chief has been p^foclaii^ii^ 
Wnbriraja of Mysor. He is receiving a training huitjfible td-W 
rank gud pi'osp^cts und<}r the superviaiou of omecr^appo^^i^ 
by trtc Par,.mount ^ower. * . - 
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